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I.— POLITICAL SERIES. 


^uetit 9mte. 

BOKV A. D. DIED A. D. 1714. 

“ The act of Si'ltK uieiit,’' Kiys Hallain, ** the seal of our coil 
stitutional laws, — the comploiucnt of tlic revolution itself, ami the bill 
of rights, — the hist great statute which lv^lrains the power of the crown, 
an<l nuiiihe?ts, in any conspicuous degret*, a jealousy of paihanient in 
behalf of its ow'ii ami the subjects* privileges. The battle had been 
fought and gained; Ihe .‘'tatureliook, a-s it becomes more voluminous, 
is le>s interestjug in the history of our constitution ; tJie \oice of peti- 
tion, t'omplaiijt, or rcmonstranei‘ is seldom to be traced in tiie journals; 
tht» crown, in return, ch^sists altogether, not merely from the threatm- 
iiig or objurgatory tone of the Stuarts, but from that disafiectiou soine- 
tinios apparent in the language of William ; ami the vessel seems riding 
ill smooth water, nioveil by other impulses, ami liatdo, perhajis, to 
other dangers, than those of the oeean-wave and tlie tempest.'’ The 
reigns accordingly of Anne, George 1., ami George 11.. present a 
greater approximation of jnirties to eaeh otlier, w ith none of those bursts 
of extreme violence which so often sliuok nearly to upsetting the whole 
social fabric in preceding reigns. It will be necessary, however, to a 
clear uiiderstandiiig of the state and the movements of parties in these 
reigns, to distinguish accurately betwixt whig and lory principle.'-, 
not so much indeed witli relation to the crow n itself, as to other parts 
of tlic national polity; for, as Mr Ilailain observes, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the four reigns immediately succeeding the Revolution, 
and the spirit of faction which prevailed, “ threw both parties very 
often into a false position, and gave to each the language and sentimeiii.- 
of the other.” The tory, then, was ardently loud as the supporter oi 
the church, to which he w'as often ready to sacrifice even his loyalty 
itself, and always prepared to sacrifice the great principles of toleration. 
The W'hig, on the contrary, opposed tlie high pretensions of vhe cliurch, 
and evinced a favourable leaning towards dissenters. ‘‘ In the reigns 
of William and Anne, the whigs, speaking of them generally as a great 
party, preserved their original character unimpaired far more than 
their opponents. All that had passed in the former reign served to 
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humble the tories, and to enfeeble their principle,” With these brief 
explanations the distinctive features of the two great political par- 
ties, which we nave given nearly in the words of Mr Hallarn, the reader 
will be prepared for perusing the sketches which follow of the leading 
political characters of that period of English history on which we have 
now entered. 

Anne Stuart, queen of (Jreat Britain, the second daughter of 
James 11. then duke of York, by his marriage with Anne, daughter to 
the earl of Clarendon, was born on the 6th day of February, 1665. A 
circumstance is connected with tlie early habits and feelings of this 
princess, which might have passed unnoticed with the other events of a 
retired childhood, had not the powerful influence it afterwards assumed 
over the state of Britain and the policy of Europe, made it a subject 
of political investigation, and of interest to historians. The early at- 
tachment entertained by the princ(‘ss fur Sarah Jennings, afterwards 
dutchess of Marlborough, was probably the effect of arbitrary circum- 
stances. Friendship, so dependent as that exhibited by Anne, seldom 
exerts itself in making choice, but readily fixes itself on the nearest 
object ; and later events in the life of this princess show that her affec- 
tions could be fixed on less worthy olyrets. Educated apart from a 
court with which any connection was contamination, and committed 
by a Homan Catholic father, and an uncle not zealous for any religion 
whatever, to be taught a rigid adherence lo the forms and doctrines of 
the church of England, she was, to a certain extent, set apart from the 
rest of the world, and being of a disposition which inclined her to de- 
pend on the sympathy and protection of a friend, Sarali Jennings, her 
playfellow from the earliest childhood, three years her ehler, and a girl 
of insinuating address and high feelings, became her bosom-friend, the 
superintendent of all her actions, and, it may be said, the object of all 
her aifections.' Overpowered by her feelings of fondness, the princess 
appeared to look forward with dread to a momentary sepai'at ion ‘from 
her favourite ; they appointed a method of supporting a continual cor- 
respondeirce. The princess, who felt that the incumbrances of rank in- 
terfered with the cordiality of friendship, choosing for the purpose two 
feigned names, for herself that of Mrs Morley, and for her friend that 
of Mrs Freeman and according to the plan framed by the two girls 
in a fit of juvenile affection, the queen of Britain carried on an inter- 
course with the wife of the greatest general of the ago. 

The cautious vigilance with which the young princess was guarded 
from any circumstances which might admit a suspicion that she was 
not educated to a full reverence for the church of England, was one of 
the most prudent acts of Charles ; and, in submitting to the measures 
for that end, James scarcely displayed liis usual obstinacy. On the 
retii'eiuent of the latter to Brussels in 1679, he moderately intimated a 
wish that his daughter might accompany him, — a request to which the 
king at first consented, but which both the brothers saw the impropri- 
ety of urging, in opposition to opinions expressed in di^pprobation of 
such a measure. In 1681, when the duke commenced his administra- 
tion in Scotland, a similar proceeding was sanctioned by similar rea- 
sons ; but party opinion in England rendering it dangerous that the 

* Coxe’s Marlborough, vol. i. p. 20. — Dutch, of Marlb. Account, p. 11, Sec. 

‘ Account, p. U. 
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imincdiatc return of the duke should be expected, or even suspected} 
the princess Anne was sent to attend him, that the English might feel 
convinced of his permanent absence.® 

The policy pursued regarding the princess induced Charles to pro- 
pose, and James, with some reluctance, to consent, that his daughter 
should be bestowed in marriage on Prince George of Denmark/ The 
marriage was celebrated on the 28th of July, 1683,® and the prince, 
thus allied to the royal family of England, and afterwards thrown on 
the most alluring and easy paths to greatness which ambition could 
suggest, distinguished himself for notliing but the obtuseness of his fa- 
culties, and the inofTcnsiveness of his disposition, passing to his grave 
as noiselessly and unobserved as he had entered the world. During the 
short period when James held uncertain rule, it cannot be said that ho 
made any serious attempt to convert his daughter to the Catholic faith; 
his attempts in fliis respect wen* limited to the unsacordotal extent of 
requesting her to read a few books on the Romish faith, and to form 
her own conclusions on their justness/* Indee d, the princess seems, 
by that time, to have clung with a true jiaternal obstinacy to the opin- 
ions of the eliureh of England, which the king j)rol)al)ly knew would 
bi<l defiance to any atteni])t at conversion. . “ I am,” she says, writing 
to her sister the princess of Orange, “ resolved to undergo any thing 
rather than ehaiige my religion. Nay, if it should come to such ex- 
tremities, I vill choose to live on alms rather than change.”’^ 

At the birth of the prince of Wales, on the 10th of June, 1688, the 
conduct of the Princtss Anne was more eonspieiious than her unobtru- 
sive indolence generally poiniitted it to be. She was absent at the pe- 
riod of the birth, having gone on tin* ph a of bad liealth to the waters 
of Bath, and on her return she took no care to conceal her conviction, 
that the birth was spurious, and intended for the establishment of a 
Roman Catholic successor to that throne whieli must have otlierwise 
devolved on a line of Protestants. Her father did not hesitate to af- 
firm that Iht absence was a concerted plan, for the purpose of reijio\- 
ing a witness, whose conscience would allow her to be wiH’ully blind to 
the trutli, wdiile she would not dare to contradict it;'^ but justice to the 
motives of the princ(‘s.s demand tlie aeknow’ledgmeut, that Ik r corres- 
pondenec, previously to the period of tlte birth, ^ and her conference 
with a venerable statesman and relative,^** suflieicntly pi’ove that she 
acted from a full conviction, seemingly more dependent on a zeal for 
the church of England — whicli she appears to have conceded, could not 
be permitted to suffer so severe a misfortune as the birth of a male heir 
to the crown — than on prospects of future aggrandizement; while it 
may be observed, tliat sliould any one now maintain the prince of Whales 

* Lifo of Jnmes II. vol. i. p. 542, from (lie mcmoii-s wrilteji l)y himself, edited 
1*y .7. S. Clnike. \Vc need Fcsircob remind our reader, that this mutilated abstract of 
oi igii.al documents — it is to bo feared, irrecoverable — cumiot be much depended on 
in tJie colour it ^ivc.s to liie inlrifrucs of the peiiod. TJio passiif^eii, however, froin \Niii<'h 
the above facts arc taken, bear to have been ettpied verbatim from the original. 

* lAfe of James, vol. i. p, 746. — Hume, JStc, * Somerville. 

” Conduct of tho Dutchess of Marlborough, p. 15. 

’ Dalrymp. Mem. Ap, to Book v. p. 170. 

” Lifo of James II. vol. ii. p. 161. From the same quarter it is maintained that tho 
hishopa procured themselves to he inipiisoiuil fiom similar motives. 

* Vide Ap. No. 7, to the 5lh Book of Dalr>nip. Mom. coiitairing a scrios oC intor- 
eslinp Letters from iJic princess Anne to her sister. 

('JaromlonV Diurj . 
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not to have been the child of James the Second and his queen, the 
sincerity of this conviction on the part of the princess would certainly 
be the best argument for the support of such a position. During tlie 
unfortunate reign of her father, the princess with her husband lived 
retired from court, and took no interference in measures contrary to the 
principles of their religion. On the approach of the prince of Orange, 
the lattjer, by a sort of instinctive docility, joined the standard of the 
falling monarch. On the king’s retreat to London, Prince George, 
seeing others gradually des.rt his master, judged it no longer prudent 
to abide by such a cause, and quietly h fl the camp at midnight, leav- 
ing behind him a letter of apology. On perusing which, James re- 
marked that “ the loss of a good trooper had been of greater conse- 
quence.** But when the unfortunate monarch heard that his daughter 
had preferred followiug the fooUteps of her husband to remaining with 
a father, whom the world was gradually deserting, he exclaimed, with 
a bitter feeling, that he was the object of the ingratitinlc both of ad- 
herents and of children; — “ God help mo, my own children have de- 
serted me !** It appeared to be tin* general feeling with those who 
deserted James that sonic apology was necessary, or at least decorous ; 
and the princess, in a lotfer to the queen, portrayed her feelings with 
no little energy, — “ never w’as any one,*’ she says, “ in such an un- 
happy condition, so divided between <luty and afl'ection to a father and 
a husband, and, thertdbre, I know not what I must do, but to follow 
one to preserve the other.’* ** A writer w^ho was prestmt on the occa- 
sion mentions, that on the princess approaching Nottingham, through 
which she directed her flight, her friends were alarmed by the intelli- 
gence, that 2000 dragoons were in full pursuit, with tlie intention of 
forcing h(‘r back to London, and tliat an indefinile number of Irish 
savages were let loose lor the destruction of the Protestant |)opulation ;*■* 
and whether from design or accident, various quarters of the country 
were disturbed by the circulation of similar rumours.'* The princess 
was received with acclamation by the people of Nottingham. She met 
the nobility and more distinguished gentry' of tlie neighbourhood at a 
public banquet, and while her father’s fate was uncertain, his situation 
dangerous, and all around him his enemies, she made a public entry 
with considerable magnificence at Oxford, where she md her husband.^* 

While the conduct of the princess cannot meet with the reverence 
due to a dereliction of filial affection, in favour of principle and the 
common good, those who have characterized it as perfidious and un- 
grateful, appear to adopt an erroneous view of her character. Her 
stubborn reverence for the church of England, joined to the conviction 
that an imposture of great moment to her future views had been prac- 
tised against her, seem to have been quite sufficient to balance a filial 

" Life of James II. p. 261. The prince, as each instance of dcfeclion reached his 
ear, was in the habit of exclaimin/^ to his father-in-law,—- “ cst il possible?'* On the hrst 
rumour of his desertion James observed, ** so,— est il possible is gone too.” Id. Dal- 
ij-mp. Book vi. p. 202. 

Ellis’s original Lctiors, vol. iv. p. 166. 

** Colly Cibber’s Apology, (1822) p. 47. It will not add muchtoourconviclion of the 
icul danger, that the author is pathetic on the subject of the alarm as affecting himseltl 
“ Our troops,” he says, however, *■ scrambled to arms in us much order as their con- 
slcrnatioii would admit of.” His account of the flight is amusing. 

Hume, tec. 

lillis CiMier, 
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affection which, like that of her sister, was peculiarly lukewarm;^® and the 
decision of the stronger and more designing intellect of the woman who 
held so firm a mastery over her mind, was quite sufficient to sway her to 
the step she followed. Lady Churchill planned the method of escape, and 
was tiie companion of the princess in her flight ; and the intrigues of her, 
and of her celebrated husband at that period, although intricate and ob- 
scure, show the proceedings of this celebrated woman to be the effect of 
a designing mind, and that her purpose, at tiiat j)eriod at least, was to 
raise her husband in the estimation of William ; she acknowledges that 
slie advised the princtvss to accede to tlie act of settlement, which ad- 
mitted the right of William to retain the throne during his life, while 
she adds a qualitleation to which fi!vv will give credit, that she did so 
witliout ambitions views.'^ A little ingenuity might trace the hand of 
this talented uoinan tlirough procciedings of deeper dujilicity, but our 
path is not eiear, and to avoid injustice we must be content with stating 
the facts \vli:ch are authenticated. Soon after the accession of the 
Prince of Orange, a decided coolness commenced betwixt the two 
royal sisters, which increased to an almost open rupture, on the friends 
of the Priiiccss Anne having urged with consid^Tablc vehemence the 
revenue of j'oOjOOO, which was assigned her from the civil list, in 
1G89. William added indignity to coolness, m his conduct towards 
Prince George*, who made an oiler of his services on board i.oet, 
which was eoUily rejects (1/* These circumstances cr*.at**d liearibnrniiigs 
in the br<‘ast of Anne, which, with the petly acrimony of a wTak mind, 
she was in the liablt of \enting in unhantlsome epithets, and captious 
remarks but when Churchill, then earl of Marlborough, who had per- 
formed for William many services, was dismissed from his command, 
and the countess was v'rdercd no longer to remain at court, the princesH 
Anne preferring friendship to a concurrence with the will of a sister, 
followed her favourite.*® The, coolness, and the final separation, are 
founded by tlie dutehess of Marlborough in her account of her conduct, 
on some idle disputes about the disj^osul of the Coekjiit. William W'as 
not a man to qnariei with a princcfeS about her method of occupying 
her lodgings, ainl ( ..list s mu.4 bo found of a nature si^eieiUly strong 
to work on tin. mind t/f so great a man. The dutcliess has very natu- 
rally omitted the facts, w liich documents lately discovered have proved 
beyond all question, that Marlborougli, with Godolphin, his relative by 
marriage, and his companion in the favour of the princess, conducted 
during their services to William, a secret corresjiondencc with the court 
of St Germains.*' The stigma, if such it may be called, cannot be 

For nil interesting sketch of the rliniaetcrs of the sisters, see a \iew of social life in 
£nglanrl niirl France, by the tranhlntor of Mud. D. 

” Account, p. 19. 

“ Coxe’s Marlborough, vol. i, p. 48. Account of the Dutchess of Marl. p. 38. 

'* She called him, The inonsicr, caliban, Dutch abortion.’* Coxc, vol. i. u. 48. 
** In some of the Princess Anne’s Idlers, King William is called Dutch monster: Piimc 
George us much neglected bv King William ^vhiJe in Ireland with him; was not 
taken inlo the king’s coach with him, though others were, anil never mentioned when 
there : was not taken c* Flanders ; nor allowed tg go a volunteer to sea.** Note in the 
handwriting of the earl of Marchmont, Maivh, 17^ Murclunontpapers, vol. ii. p. 418. 

Amiuiit. 

** Aiacplterson’s Original Papers, vol. i. p. 136. vide also the correspondence coin- 
moiiring kt p. 688, where Marlborough is nitiitioned under the feigned uf 

* Goiiriiey,' and * Amsworih.’ Sue also the authorities referred to by lliillaint.tt|^ lU. 

p. 108. 
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removed from the memory of the great \i'arrior ; and all that a charit- 
able age can do, is to make allowance for an unsettled state of succes- 
sion, and an intriguing age. The discovery of these proceedings would 
have been sufficient of themselves to rouse the indignation of William, 
and to make him look with jealousy on her who countenanced 
traitor; but some have suspected the great general of conduct still 
darker, and of having acted a double traitor, in having offered, while 
in the service of William, to assist James, and of then betraying the 
designs of that prince. Excepting, however, the fears of the Jacobites 
themselves, and one document containing a charge of peculiar atro- 
city,® little evidence has been brought to confirm the accusation, and 
justice to the memory of a great man requires us to discard it ; never- 
theless, it has been ingeniously maintained, that Anne, who Jiad now 
softened towards her father, liad from conviction, compassion, or to 
serve an end, ceased to maintain the spurious birth of the Prince of 
Wales, and had written to licr father a repentant hotter,® was made the 
dupe of such transactions, and that the dt‘cp dislike of her sister Mary, 
which did not relinquish her when its object wished to visit her on her 
deathbed, can only be accounted for on the supposition, that William 
and Mary knew that Anne was reconciled to li(>r father, and that 
she enterc'd into his views of re-mounting the tlirono. Although it 
is well known that a letti'r which the princess u role to her father, 
asking if she might accept of the throne, then likely to heeome quickly 
vacant, was answered by a negative, it cannot be denied that a good 
understanding at that time subsisted betwixt the exiled monarch and 
his daughter; and after his death in 1701, his widow, writing to Anne, 
uses terms more ajiplicable to one bound by a solemn promise, than 
under a mere moral obligation.^® 

The deatli of her father was quickly followed hy.that of her only 
son ; the duke of Gloucester had been put under the superintendence of 
the celebrated Ihshop Burnet, and if the words of the old prelate, who 
seems to have dearly loved, and deeply regretted his pupil, are to be 
retied on, he must have shown talents for acijuiring knowledge, of a 
very high ord#, and a disposition to ho acquainted with subjects not 
generally understood at so early an age.® He was a boy of a delicate 
constitution, and in his clovonth year he caught a fever, which in four 
days terminated his life. He had been acknowledged successor to the 
tlirone, and the nation joining hir talents to his undisputed right, fond- 
ly looked forward to an end of the strife of succession, and to the reign 
of a good and great king. But to the mother, if cither ambition or 
affection had place in her mind, the blow" must have been the heaviest 


Mncphersuii, vul. i. p. 260, llie confession of Sir George IJcwiI, accusing Cliurclijll 
of a design to assassinate Jairies. 

Life of James 11. p. 476. Hallam, in laying considerable strebs on this event, seems 
to overlook tlie f;ircumsLun(;tf lliut tlic quarrel hud gained its ulniosi hciglit before this 
kiln* was written. 

Life of James TI. p. 559. 

Life of James H< 6(^2. ** He forgave you all that’s past, from the bottom of his 
heart, (and prayed to God to do so too, that he gave his last ble&sing and prayer to God 
to convert your iicai t) and confirm you in your raolutinn of repairing to his son the 
vrongs done to himself,'* Tlie editor mentions Uiat the portion within parentheses is iti- 
terlitt^ by tho Pretender. It will be observed tliat the sentence will not read intelligi- 
bly nMout this porjion. 

• Buiiiel— Edit 1731— \ oh iv. ] p. 403, 470. 
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which the hand of fate could well strike. She attended on bhfu 
says Burnet, during his sickness, with great tendemess, but with a 
grave composedness, that amazed all who saw it : she bore his death 
with a resignation and piety that were indeed very singular.” Alter 
this event, in her familiar letters to the countess of Marlborough, she 
always applied to herself the term, ‘ your unfortunate Morley.* Anne 
had born eight immature births, and nine living children ; the mother 
of these was now childless, and those who are partial to such specula- 
tions, have supposed the event a just retribution to her w'ho had de- 
serted h(*r parent in his hour of need. No apathy could have resisted the 
damp which this event must have cast upon her spirits, on her acces- 
sion to»the throne, which took place on the 8th of March, 1702."^ 

Few moiiarchs have taken more easy possession of a throne, the suc- 
cession to w’hich admitted of debate, than Anne. She appears to have 
met the views of all parties. The Whigs of linglancl saw her fulfil the 
act of settlement, wliile the Tories lelt she was their friend.**^ The 
Scotch Jacobites hailed tlie accession of a Stuart,"'*' and the unfortunate 
Irish enjoyed a hope, not fulfilled, that the successor of their conqueror 
would not rule them by the laws applicable to a nation just subdued 
the only persons wlio st l ined to dread the effects of her government 
were some of tlie more timid of the Scottish Presbyterians, and 
the English Dissenters.^^ Most historians have noticed her predilec- 
tion for the councils of the Tories, and it must be admitted, that Anne 
at all times showed an adherence to principles of divine right and ab- 
solute su])roniaoy, at variance with her own title to possess the throne ; 
but her immediate choice of ministers was more actuated by her de- 
pendence on the advice and friendship of her celebrated favourite, 
'than on her political principles. The prince of Denmark being for- 
mally appointed gi^ncralis^imo of all her forces by sea and So- 

mers and Halifax, who had enjoyed the confidence of the late king, w'ere 
dismissed from the council, whicli was regulated by Marlborough and 
Godol})hiii ; at the instigation of these celebrated men, the engage- 
ments of the late king to pursue the war of the Spanish succession 
were continued ; the latter was ajipoiiited lord- treasurer, and the for- 
mer being appointed eajitain-geijtjral, and liououreil with the order of 
the Garter, was sent as plenipotentiary to the Hague, to deliver the 
sanction of the queen to the alliance aoceded to by her predecessor, 
and in pursuance of its principles conducted those campaigns which 
have rendered the reign of Anne renowned. Of the incidents which 
history connect& with the reign of this princess, few belong to her indi- 
vidual biography, for even where she ostensibly acted, w^e have to dis- 
cover the infiueiJCG of some guiding hand, and a multitude of great 
names connected with politics, literature, and war, claim the credit of 
the memorable events of that distinguished period. The partiality of 
the queen towards her favourite continued for a considerable period in 
all its former warmth, but what might have been previously considered 
an honourable friendship, dignified by rank on the one hand, and talent 
on the other, degenerated into a dangerous subjection of the mind of 
Noinurville. 

“ Smollelt, and the other popular historians. 

“ Laing 8 Scotland, Lorkhuit. 

• Gorilun’s Ireland, vol. ii. p. 181. 

•* Eockhurt^ Sniulictt. Suincr'ville, p. 3* 
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a q£beii to the caprice or insoleuce of a favourite. The first open 
act of partiality on the part of Anne was a recommendation to the 
commons to bestow on Marlborough a pension of £5000 per annum ; 
but the commons declined compliance, and w'ould not admit the prin* 
ciple of extravagantly rewarding minor services, reserving their de- 
monstration of gratitude till the more distinguished acts of that great 
general afterwards called it forth.^^ In the meantime, the queen be- 
stowed on him a dukedom, and he received the thanks of both houses 
of parliament, an honour which seems to have carried with it an un- 
pleasing condition, from its including the duke of Ormond and Sir 
George Rooke ; and from this period his friends have dated the depar- 
ture of the duke of Marlborough from the councils of the Tories, and 
his gradual approach to an alliance with the Whigs.®* With Roches- 
ter, the head of the Tory party, Marlborough had early come into col- 
lision, and the uncharacteristic objection of that party to the war, im- 
peded his victorious progress, and annoyed the ministry with dissen- 
sions. Wearied in spirit by these interruptions, he came to the 
resolution of resigning his command ; but the queen, with Iier iisiui 
vehemence of friendsliip, forbade the allusion to such an intention : — 
“ We four,*' she said, (alluding to the Marlboroughs, Godolphin, and 
herself) “ must never part till death mows us down with his irnjiartial 
hand.'* “ As for your poor unfortunate Morley/' she says to the 
dutchess, she could not bear it ; for if ever you should forsake me, I 
would have nothing more to do with the world, but make another ab- 
dication : for what is a crown when the support of it is gone It is 
rather remarkable, that tlie plan which Marlborough adopted to pre- 
serve his utility to the queen, brought about the circumstances which 
finally undermined his interest with his mistress. He admitted into the 
cabinet, as secretaries of state, two individuals professing Wliig opi- 
nions, in whom he placed confidence, but who were men still more 
designing than himself, Harley, and Henry St John. But while fol- 
lowing the obscure traces of tlie secret machinations w liich ruled the 
councils of Anne, we must not omit some political acts winch charac- 
terize her reign, and the spirit of her opinions. She is said to have 
been of a charitable, mild, and benevolent disposition, and it is natural 
that we should find her employing these qualifications in her conduct 
to her favourite church. With the assistance and advice of Bishop 
Burnet, she procured the passing of an act, by which the first fruits, 
or the revenues of every occksiastical preferment for one year, and the 
tenths of preferments, or a yearly revenue of a tenth part of the emolu- 
ment of all preferments paid by the incumbent at Christmas, should be 
restored to the church, from which the act 26th Henry VHI. had taken 
them, to secure them to the crown, and should be erected into a fund 
for the augmentation of small livings.®® The design was doubtless be- 
nevolent, but it has been thought by some to have been unsuccessful, 
and to have only released the rich clergy from a charge to which by 
law they were liable, while many incumbrances prevented it from 
liaving any eficct whatever during the lifetime of the queen.®® 

Somerville, p. 32. 

** HiiSt of the Reign of her late Majest}', p. 72. 

^ Act 2<1 and 3d Anne, ch. ii. 

** Edinburgh Review, No. XXXVIll. p. I5l. 
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The union of the two kingdoms is an event not to be a 

memoir of Queen Anne, as it was a measure for which she disco- 
vered an early desire,^’ in tlie furtherance of which she took a personal 
interest, overcoming great difficulties, and in the accomplishment of 
which she indulged in a just pride as the fruit of her own endeavours. 
The proceedings of the English liouse of peers, regarding the plot of 
Lord Lovat, had exasperated the national feeling of the Scotch, as a 
hostile interference; and many began to fear, not without plausible 
ground, that the greater nation might assume an aspect of command 
over the weaker. The legislature, of w hich part was thus infiucnced, 
while a portion looked forward to a Jacobite succession, tacked to the 
supplies the celebrated act of security, by which a separate successor 
to the crown might be named for Scotland, and the kingdom armed to 
defend him. This so far showed to thos(j who valued the Protestant 
succession, the necessity of an incorporating union, that Godolphin has 
been susj)ected of so refined a policy as that of having secretly pro- 
cured the passing of this act to prove the lujcessity of the projected 
union.^® No salutary measure ever fijrced its way through greater 
difficulties than tht‘ act of iinion. Fletcher of Saltoun, a man vene- 
rated for his talents and his goodness, and fi'ared on account of the 
freedom of his political oj)inions, and llamiltc^i. Lord Belhaveii, one 
of the most bold and nervous of those orators who have joined reason 
with passion, uuitt'd in a couseientious opposition to tlie measure, 
founded on no shallow grounds. It had besides to contend with the 
prejudices of the Seotcli people, who could not with patience witness 
the extinction of a national name which they had been taught to ally 
with all that is great in genius and glorious in arms : their ceasing to 
possess as their own king a descendant of that hoary race of monarchs 
whose origin was suspended from the clouds, and the closing of the 
doors of their ancituit parliament. By a little corruption, some arti- 
fietj, and considerable perseverance, and by continuing to the Scottish 
aristocracy tlie outward form of their ancient power, tlio measure was 
carried, iik opposition to the voice of a nation, and the opinion of a 
teeming press.'*® In feeling the utility of the m(*asuro, and looking 
back on its progress, we are astonished that it e\or overcame the array 
set against it. For some time its operation afforded matter of triumph 
to its opponents. Additional measures, in pursuance of its spirit, pro- 
<liieod heartburnings, wliich it cannot be said that the conduct of the 
more powerful nation contributed to alleviate. During the reign of 
Anne, tliose who had been the best promoters of the measure chose to 
move its recall, but the attempt failed : it was long before any of its 
benefits were acknowledged beyond the council- table, or even felt : it 
is probably a measure of which the excellent effects W’ill increase w ith 
its age, until it be remembered when the victories of Marlborough are 
forgotten. 

There are other matters, however, in this reign which present a les«; 
noble aspect to the historical inquirer. The disputes betw ixt the two 
houses on the Aylesbury election, and other subjects, are more con- 

” Culloden Tapers, p. 2 % 

* Laing, vol. iv. p. 304. Sir S. Clerk’s MS. Notes on Lockhart’s Mem. 

* Laing. Lockhart. Du Toe. Works of Fletcher of Saltoun. Speeches, uiui 
Pamphlets of the Period, passim, 
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the constitutional history than with the personal memoir of 
the queen ; but it must be remarked, that tlic opposition frequently 
made to liberal principles, and the indecorous opinions on divine right 
and prerogative, which created so much confusion and danger, would 
probably have slept in the bosoms of their enlightened projectors, had 
they not been encouraged from the throne. Tlie crime, if such it may 
be called, which caused the measures against Sacheverell, was not in 
the propagation of absurdities by a man of a weak intellect and heated 
brain, but in the acts of those who maintaiin^d the speculative doctrine 
of divine right for the furtherance of their own dark or selfish motives, 
and above all, of those who tried to gain their end by uniting it with 
religion.'”’ 'fhe alleged danger of the church, or, as it appeared in 
their eyes, the danger of the Christian religion, fired the minds of the 
populace, as a false tale of injuries may be said to rouse the feelings otr 
a passionate man, and the people were on the eve of breaking out into 
open rebellion in vindication of the doctrine of passive obedience. To 
draw the line where opinions begin to point so strongly at the existing 
government that the authors of them must be prosecuted for the preser- 
vation of the general peace, is a nice point ; it is perhaps most safe to 
lean towards a feeling of the sacredness of opinion, and probably the ex- 
perience of statesmen can show few instances where such measures have 
produced beneficial effects. Perhaps there is hardly a ea^e which will 
admit of more justification than the prosecution of Sacheverell, and yet 
its propriety is somew'hat doubtful, and the irritation it gave to the 
public mind, along with the slight punishment the peers felt themselves 
compelled to aw'ard, must have made those connected with the transac- 
tion feel that they were treading on unsteady ground. But if the pro- 
secution w'as a matter of doubtful propriety, there can be but one opin- 
ion as to the conduct of the queen. Her private attendance on the 
trial, the adulation she accepted from the turbulent multitude, her cool 
contempt for the suggestions of the commons, and tlie final promotion 
to a rich benefice of the contemptible object of disturbance, show a 
monarch conniving at defiance of the laws, and too narrow ifl lier intel- 
lect to feel the truth of the grand political principle by which she had 
been placed on the throne, w'hllc she would not risk an open avowal of 
her principles." 

In the meantime, a change in the friendly feelings of the queen to- 
wards the dutchess of Marlborough, produced a strong effect on the 
policy of Europe. The dutchess would have made a great queen, and 
be;ing 60 much connected with the guidance of a royal will, it may w'cll 
be supposed that her interference and haughtiness became too great 
even for the temper of Queen Anne. Abigail Hill, a connexion of her 
own, and appointed b}^ her one of the bed-chanibcr women, was the 
person who supplanted the proud dutchess in the affections of the 
queen. This woman, better known as Mrs Masham, was also distantly 
related to Harley ; and that wily intriguer, on her coming under the 
notice of the queen, condescended to pay his respects to a relative he 
had previously neglected, and was introduced to the favour of the 
queen^ to whom he was in the habit, through the intervention of Abi- 
gail, of paying secret visits. It is difficult to follow the windings of 

** Vide Lockhart Papers, vol. i. p. 310. 

Smollett.— Somerville, p. 373, mc.— B urnet, p. 1066, &c.— State Trials, vol. xv. 
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some politicians of this age. Harley had early distinguished liLiHUlf as 
a Tory ; along with Henry St John he was admitted to tiie councils of 
Marlborough as a Whig, but both turned themselves secretly round to 
the ways of Toryism. Improper conduct, which had taken place in the 
deportment of Harley, probably accidental as far as respected himself, 
interrupted the smoothness of their progress. The duke of Marlborough 
had still influence sufficient to clear the council of those who became 
more openly his opponents, but from the period when the queen was 
compelled to accede to such a measure, the displeasure of her stubborn 
mind was unchangeably turned against Marlborough. For two years 
the country was governed by a purely W1iig ministry, but Marlborough 
fell into disgrace from opposing a scandalous promotion of a relation of 
Mrs Masham, The dutebess strove to revive the spirit of their ancient 
friendship, but the queen was obdurate, the Whigs were dismissed, and 
a new administration was headed by Rochester, St John, and Harley. 
The queen then called for a resignation of the offices of the dutchess. 
The duke interceded for delay in a measure carrying with it so deep a 
reflection ; but, with the obstinacy which little minds mistake for firm- 
ness, Anne refused this small favour to her ancient friend, though the 
W'arrior had coudescorid(*d to bog it on his knees.'*' The treaty of j)eace, 
so advantage ous to France, which w^as ratifiecUby the Tory ministry of 
Anne, lias been well canvassed, and is not a subject for discussion in so 
brief a luomoir ; it must, how'cver, be admitted, on an inqiartial review', 
that the h'rms obtained by Britain w'ere not such as w ould have justi • 
fiod the bloodshed by which they w^ere purchased ; and that however 
certainly peace is alw^ays accompanied by blchsings, it is a degrading 
thought, that all which the ambition of one woman had drained the best 
blood of the land to obtain, was relinquished by the intrigues of an- 
other. 

Queen Anne survived for a considerable period the death of her hus- 
bantb which took place in the year 1708. During the latter days of 
her reign the kingdom w as in a state of excitement from the dangers of 
a disputed succession, and few subjects have been more liotly agitated 
than the question, whether or not what is called the jirotestant succes- 
sion was then in danger. Although those who knew well the councils 
of the times have left behind them solemn declarations of the integrity 
of the intentions of the govenmient,^^ and its designs have been defend- 
ed by writers wlio cannot be called partial,*"* now', w hen time has soften- 
ed the bitterness of party feeling on the subject, and perhaps diminished 
our ideas of the guilt of such aii attempt, few will deny that the Tories 
of the latter days of Queen Anne held a correspondence w ith the court 
of St Gernicains, nor can Godolphin and some of his party be entirely 
acquitted of a similar charge.*® That the queen countenanced such 
proceedings we have no evidence but the remarks and sjieculatious of 
some sanguine Jacobites,*® and it is probable that her sentiments on this 

" Coxe, vol. iii. p. 

Boliugbroke’s Slate of Parties at the accession of Gco,^ I., Works, vol. iii. p. 140. — 
S\>ift*s Free Thoughts upon the present stale of affairs, Works, vol. v, p. 405. 

^ Soniervillc, p. 673, &e, 

Macphersoii’s Popers; and some oliscure liir.ts in l^ockhait's Commentnries. — Me. 
moira of the duke of Ueruiek.— Carte. — Anc) compuro Laiiig. vol. jv. p, 383. 

PiThaps the elcareat extremely dubious) passjige on tills point may be 

found in Uic Lockhart Papers, ^ul. i. p. S17. It is rcniuiKable, but too long fur ex. 
liaelioii. Iluilam i»;fcrs, to it, and seems iu give it ratber more tinin ilt duo weight. 
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point may remain as dubious as she seems to have wished them to be. 
The last days of the queen were imbittered by dissensions in her cabi- 
net, wliich she in vain tried to assuage. On the 99th of July, 1714, 
she contracted a lethargic disorder, which made such rapid progress, 
that next day her life was despaired of. She continued in a state of 
lethargy and unconsciousness, with few intervals, until the 1st day of 
August, when she expired, in the 50th year of her age and in the 13th 
of her reign. It was her misfortune that her best qualities were those 
which least became a queen. Her w^armth of friendship might have 
ornamented private life, but it sullied her conduct as a queen. Her 
benevolence acquired for her the honourable term of ‘ The good Queen 
Anne,’ and was such as with opulence might have blessed a neigiibour- 
hood, but in a kingdom she had not the genius to make it useful. 

BOUN A. n. 1660.— DIED A. i>. J 7-J7. 

The: ancestors (»r ihe liouse of Brunswiek were connected, at an early 
period, with th(‘ royal tfjuily of England, by the marriagf' of Henry, 
surnamed tlie Lion, to Matilda, daughter of Henry 1I„ from whom 
George I. was lineally descended. Enu'st Augustus, tl»e first duke of 
Hanover, wa.s married in 1668 to Sopliia, daught(T of IVidfu iek, king 
of Bohemia, by Elizabetii, the daughte r of James I, of England The 
Princeas Sophia was a woman of great beauty and vigorous intellect. 
She was the friend and protector of Ledbnitz and other learned men of 
her day. She spoke five languages, including English, so well, that 
by her accent it was doubtful which of them was her nuti\e tongue. 
The succession of her family to the throne of England had long been 
her darling object, Jind her death lias been attributed to the chUgrin 
she felt at her son’s iijtend(;d visit to England bcung strongly dej)re- 
cated by Queen Anne. 

Her son, George Lewis, was born at Hanover on th(‘ ^8th of May, 
1660, Judging from the accomplishments of his mother, it might 
have been expected that his education would have been candul and 
complete ; but the contrary was the fact. His father, Ernest, though 
a man of some talent, had little admiration for scholastic acquirements, 
and probably connived at his inattention to study, which must have 
been gross' indeed, as he never acquired even the language of the peo- 
ple over whom, by the provisions of the act for securing a protestant 
succession, he expected to reign I His morals, too, were most culpably 
neglected, and his habits and ideas at length became exceedingly de- 
praved. In the twenty-second year of his age he was united, against 
Ids inclinations, to the Princess Sophia Dorothea, then about sixteen. 
The unfortunate princess was neglected, if not hated, by her husband, 
almost from the day of their marriage; and, for a period of ten years, 
during which she gave birth to two children, afterwards George 11. , 
king of England, and Sophia Dorothea, queen of Prussia, she is said 
\o have endured a scries of indignities which were as irritating as they 
u ere unmerited 

On the death of his fatlier in 1698, (jlcorge .succeeded to the ekc' 
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torate, and rather a favourable change took place in his character; so 
that he acquired a degree of respectability, which, from his previous 
follies, could scarcely have been anticipated. He was placed at the 
head of the imperial army, after the battle ef Blenheim ; but the jea- 
lousies of his confederates induced him to give up bis command, after 
having retained it during three campaigns. 

It was late in the evening of the 5th of August, 1714, that Lord 
Clarendon, the English ambassador at the court of Hanover, having 
received an express announcing the demise of Queen Anne, repaired, 
with all possible haste, to the palace of Hcrenhausen ; at two hours 
after midnight he entered the chamber of the elector, and, kneeling, 
saluted him king of Great Britain ; but the ambassador s homage, it 
appears, was received with mortifying serenity. The sovereign appeared 
to be exceedingly secure of his new subjects, for when some one in his 
presence spoke of the dangerous principles of the presbyterians, and 
alluded to the death of Charles I., he replied, with a pleasant indiffer- 
ence, “ I have nothing to fear, for the king-killers are all on my side.” 
He seemed in no hnstc to leave Hcrenhausen, nor did he commence 
his journey till the 31st of August. On the eve of liis departure, he 
ordered the excise on provisions to be abolished, and tlio insolvent 
debtors throughout the (dcctorate to be diseha;ged. He reached the 
Hague on the 5th of September, but did not embark until the 16th, 
and arrived at Greenwich on the 18th of the same month. He made 
his public entry into London on the 20th; and his coronation took place, 
with the usual solemnities, on the 20th of October. 

At the first court which lie held he treated some of the late queen s 
ministers with marked contempt, and others with coldni'ss. Lord Oxford 
was permitted to kiss tlio king’s hand, but received ilb further notice. 
Chancellor Ilareourt, who had prepared and brought with him a patent 
for creating the king’s eldest son prince of Wales was forthwith turned 
out of* his office. The duke of Ormond, who was captain-general, and 
had come with great splendour to pay his court, w as informed that the 
king had no occasion lor his services, and w as not allowed even to come 
into the royal presence. Pursuant to an order despatched by the king 
previously to his departure from Hanover, Bolingbroke had been al- 
ready dismissed ; and his riiaj(*sty appeared bent on depressing, as much 
as possible, all the open and secret enemies of liis house. 

In the early part of his reign, or at least on his arrival in this, coun- 
try, George 1. was far froifi being unpojmlar; but liis decidedly foreign 
appearance aiul manners, when they became known, lowered him ma- 
terially in public estiniution. His two German mistresses, who were 
created dutchess of Kendal and countess of Darlington, shortly after 
his accession, became seriously offensive to the people. Nor docs the 
king appear to have been infinitely delighted wdth his new' subjects ; he 
sighed for his beloved electorate, and spoke and acted like a man ill at 
case in a strange house, and longing to be at home again. “ This is a 
very odd country!'' said he. The fi!*st morning after my arrival at St 
James's, I looked out of the window and saw a park with walls, and a 
canal, which they told me were mine. The next day Lord Chetwynd, 
the ranger of my park, sent me a brace of fine carp out of iny canal; 
and I was told I must give five guineas to Lord Chetwynd's man for 
bringing me my own carp out of iny own canal in my own park T* 
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One of the most important circumstances in the early part of this 
king’s reign was the impeachment of some of the tory leaders for the 
share they had taken in the treaty of Utrecht ; and their conduct was 
visited, in the opinion of a still large and powerful party, with unne- 
cessary rigour. Inflammatory papers were circulated to a great extent 
against the new monarch ; various parts of the country were agitated 
by tumults; and, at length, about the middle of September, in 1715, 
the earl of Mar proclaimed the pretender as James III. at Castletowm 
in Scotland. He soon collected an army of ten thousand men, and an 
insurrection followed in Northumberland, under the earl of Derwent- 
water ; but that nobleman was compelled, in the early part of Novem- 
ber, to surrender, with many of his partisans. On the same day a 
bloody, but indecisive battle was fought at Sheriftnioor, between Mar 
and the duke of Argyle. On the 25th of December, the pretendo»' 
landed at Peterhead ; but he displayed so little judgment, his plans 
were so ill arranged, and the insurrection in ids favour met w>'th such 
faint support from the English Jacobites, tliat, in the February follow- 
ing, he found it prudent to re-embark for France. A terrible scene of 
blood and vengeance ensued ; the meaner throng of prisoners suffered 
without exciting much sympathy ; but on the condemnation of the 
Lords Derwentwater, Nairne, and Nithsdale, with many other noble- 
men, a universal sentiment of compassion prevailed. To his eternal 
honour, Duncan Forbes, then advocate-depute, though he and his fa- 
mily had distinguished themstdves by their exertions to put down the 
pretender, refused to go into England to act as public prosecutor of the 
Scots rebels, taken in arms in that country. Nor did he content him- 
self with barely declining a task which most other men would bav(! 
eagerly undertaken as the high road to advancement : he even com- 
posed and transmitted, to Sir Robert Walpole, an energetic memorial 
against the injustice and impolicy of treating the rebels as tlic ministry 
were about to do. In cousequeiicc of divers petitions presented*to the 
house of peers, a motion was made and carried by a majority of five 
v)ices, that the house should address the throne to repriexe such of the 
condemned lords as really deserved nicrc3\ But the king haughtily 
answered, tliat on this and all other occasions he would do what he 
thought most consistent with the dignity of the crown and the safety of 
tlic people. 

In 1716, the disaffection to ♦iie house (►f Brunswick induced its 
staunch adherents, the whigs, who w'cre in* ofliee, to propose the fa- 
mous septennial act, by which a power was assumed, not merely of 
increasing the duration of future parliaments, but even of prolonging 
the existence of that assembly by which it was enacted : so that, al- 
though only elected by the nation for three years, it conferred on it 
self the power of sitting for seven. This iniquitous and totally inde- 
fensible bill, after a long and violent struggle, was passed, and of course 
received the royal assent. 

In 1717, the king and his ministers were exceedingly unpopular. 
Oaken-boughs worn on the 29th of May, and white roses on the 10th 
of June, the birth -day of the pretender, were the badges of the disaf- 
fected. Oxford, and especially the university, was the focus of disloy- 
alty ; and it was deemed expedient to send a military force there, in 
order to prevent any seditious or treasonable atteni])ts. Cambridge 
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being more complaisant, received a royal present of books ; arid Dr 
Trapp wrote the following epigram on the occasion : — 

Our royal master saw, with heedful eyes, 

Tlie wants of his two universities : 

Troops ho to Oxford sent, as knowing why 
That learned body wanted loyalty ; 

But books to Cainhiidge gave, as well diHCcrning 
How that right loyal body wanted learning. 

Sir William Browne thus retorted, as it was said, impromptu : — 

The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 

■For torics know no argument hut for«‘e; 

With equal care, to Cambridge books iie sent, 

For whigs allow no force but argument. 

In this year, the king being desirous of visiting Hanover, appointed, 
a committee of the privy council to consider in what manner it might 
be most adviscable to settle the regency in the event of his determining 
to spend some part of the year in Hanover. The ministers gave their 
opinion with great freedom against the journey, but declared that, in 
tlu) event of his majesty persisting in his intentions, no other person 
could be projiosed for the regency than the prince of Wales. The 
appointment was accordingly made ; and the prince acquired so much 
jmpularity by his administration as regent, as to e.xcite the jealousy of 
his father towards him on his return. He is even said to have medi- 
tated a scheme for the exclnsion of his heir>apparent from the suc- 
C(‘ssion. 

In 1718, a plan was formed to assassinate the king by a political 
fanatic, named James Shepherd, a youth under nineteen years of age. 
He had imbibed from childhood the highest principles of monarchical 
right ; and, regarding George llie First as an usurper, In' had coolly re- 
solvedlLo put him to death. On the 24th of Januai’y he wrote to one 
Leake, a nonjuring clergyman, that he was certain, if the reigning 
prince were removed, the true king — meaning thi' pretender — might be 
restored without bloodshed. He offered to invite his majesty home ; 
and on his arrival, promised to smite the usurper in his palace. He 
owned the chance of his suffering a cruel death, and that he might the 
better support it, desired to receive the holy sacrament daily until he 
made the attempt. I cake, much alarmed, carried the letter to a ma- 
gistrate, and Shepherd was apprehended. He gloried in his design, 
and said it had been three years in his contemplation. On his trial he 
disdained to make any defence, but owmed the truth of the charge, and 
declared he died a willing martyr to his principles. At the place of 
execution he was publicly absolved by Arne, a nonjuring priest, and 
died wiih great rirmness. His political fanaticism seems to have 
amounted so clearly to positive insanity, that a cell in a madhouse 
w^ould have been much more proper for him than a halter at Tyburn. 

Few circumstances in the reign of George the First were more re- 
markable than the formation and bursting of the South Sea bubble. On 
the 7th of April, 1720, an act was passed, investing the South Sea com- 
pany with power to take in, by purchase and subscription, both the re- 
deemable and unredeemable debts of the nation to the amount of thirty- 
three millions, at such rates as should be settled between the company 
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and the respective proprietors. lu return, the company consented that 
the interest on their original capital of nine millions four hundred thou- 
sand pounds, as well as the interest on the public debt, should after mid- 
summer, 1727, be reduced to four per cent., and be redeemable by par- 
liament. Exclusive of this reduction, the company were to pay into the 
exchequer four years and a half purchase of all the long and short an- 
nuities tliat should be subscribed, and one year's purchase of such long 
annuities as should not be subscribed, amounting to seven millions 
sterling : for raising which sum they were empowered to open books of 
subscription, to grant redeemable annuities, and to convert the money 
so raised into additional stock. The dangers of the project soon ap- 
peared ; a wild spirit of speculation seized the whole nation ; the suc- 
cessive subscriptions filled with amazing rapidity, and the directors de- 
clared a dividend of thirty per cent, for Christmas, 1720, and fifty 
per cent, for the next twelve years. The transfer i)rice of stock rose in 
a very short time from one hundred and thirty to one thousand ; so that 
those who were in the secret of the plot were enabled to realize vast for- 
tunes before the bubble burst. In a tew months the stock fell with 
greater rapidity than it had risen, and the victims, awaking from their 
golden dreams, found themselves reduced to a deplorable state of dis- 
tress and ruin. The (^king, being in Germany when the catastrophe 
happened, was sent for express, to discuss with his ministers the means 
of quelling the disturbances it had occasioned, and of restoring public 
credit, which it had almost destroyed. A committee of the house of 
commons proceeded with great diligence to investigate this disastrous 
affair, which was styled in the report, a train of the deepest villany and 
fraud hell ever contrived for the ruin of any nation. It a]>peared that 
a great number of the parliamentary supporters of the bill had been 
bribed by its unprincipled projectors, and the profits of the company 
were found to amount to thirteen millions. Some of the guilty parties 
were heavily mulcted, and many judicious steps were taken to*^ relieve 
their dupes ; but the public credit had sustained an injury wliich it did 
not recover for many years. It is curious that France had but just re- 
covered fi'orn the effect of a similar misfortune, in the rise and fall of the 
Mississippi company, projected by the famous Law. 

In 1722, the partizaus of the pretender began once inorti to bestir 
themselves in his favour, on the supposition, doubtless, that the shock 
produced by the failure of thc^South Sea project would be favourable 
to their designs. The measures of government, however, were at once 
so judicious and prompt, that the conspiracy was crushed in embryo. 
Several noblemen were arrested on susj)icion ; Bishop Atterbury was 
exiled for life ; but only one person, Christopher Layer, a barrister of 
the Temple, suffered capital punishment. He was convicted of high- 
treason, in enlisting men for the service of the pretender. At this pe- 
riod a very disgraceful tax of £100,000 was levied on the estates of 
Roman catholics. 

In May, 1725, George 1. revived the ancient order of the Bath, which 
had lain dormant since the coronation of Charles II. In January, 1726. 
the king encountered a violent storm at sea on his return from his yearly 
visit to Hanover ; he was in great danger for two days, and landed with 
extreme difficulty at Rye in Sussex. It would be difficult to give a 
stronger proof of his attachment to the electorate than the alacrity he 
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displayed in hastening to his beloved country the moment he could de- 
tach himself from the burthen of public business. These visits naturally 
es^cited discontent in England, and produced several satiricareflusions 
against the monarch, his ministers, and his .mistresses ; among which 
wiis a poem entitled ‘ The Regency,’ written by Samuel, brother of the 
celebrated John Wesley. Of this production — which appears to have 
obtained more notice than it deserved — the following is a specimen : — 

As soon as the wind it came fairly about, 

. That kept the king in, and his oncmios out, 

He determined no longer confinement to bear, 

And thus to the dutchess his mind did declare : 

Quoth he, * My dear Kenny, I’ve been tired a lung while 

With living obscure in this poor little isle ; 

And how Spain and Pretender have no more mines to spring, 

I'm resolved to go home and live like a king.* 

Tl)e dutclu.'ss, in reply, approves of the monarch’s intentions ; and after 
ludicrously describing the regency which the kingdom was to be 
governed during liis absence, she says, 

< On the whole, 1*11 be hanged, if all over the realm 

There arc thirteen such fools to be put to the helm ; 

So for this time be easy, nor have jealou»thouj;ht. 

They huv'nt sense to sell you, nor are worth being bought.’ 

* ’Tis for that,’ quoth the king, in very bad French, 

* I chose them for my regents, and for my wench ; 

And neither, I’m sure, will my trust e’er betray, 

For the devil won’t take you if I turn you away.’ 

. Notwithstainling the danger whicii Lad attended his return from Ger- 
many in 1726, in tlic following summer, although now an old man, the 
king determined on visiting his electorate. He accordingly embarked 
at Greenwich on the 3d of June, and landed in Holland on the 7th. In 
the progress of his journey he was attacked with a kind of lethargic pa 
ralysis, which he foresaw would bo speedily mortal, and exclaimed td 
his attendant, “ I am a dead man I” But his desire to reach his electoral 
capital was so great, that he caused himself to be carried on to Osna- 
burg. Having lost all sense and motion on his arrival at that place, his 
further progress >vas impossible, and he died on the lltii of Juno, 1727, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age and the thirteenth of his reign. He 
was buried at Hanover on the 3d of the following September# 

“ The person of the king,” says Walpole, “ is as perfect in my me- 
mory as if 1 saw him but yesterday : it was that of an elderly man, ra- 
ther pale, and exactly like his pictures and coins — not tall — of an aspect 
rather good than august — with a dark tie wig, a plain coat, waistcoat, 
breeches of snuff-coloured cloth, with stockings of the same colour, and 
a blue riband over all.” His own grand-daughter, the princess of Ba- 
reuth, in her ‘ Memoires,' characterizes him as a very stupid man, with 
great airs of wisdom. He had no generosity, she says, but for his fa- 
vourites and the mistresses by whom he let himself be governed ; he 
spoke little, and took no pleasure in hearing any thing but niaiserics - 
since his accession to the throne of England, she adds, he had also be- 
come insupportably haughty and imperious. In his old age the king 
was guilty of the wickedness and folly of taking an additional mistress. 
This person was Anne Brett, eldest daughter, by her sec ond husband, 

IV. c 
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' of the repudiated wife of the earl of Macclesfield, the unhatural mother 
of Savage the poet. We learn from Walpole that Miss Brett was very 
handsome, but dark enough, by her eyeS| complexion, and hair, for a 
Spanish beauty, and that a coronet was to have rewarded her compli- 
ance, had not the king died bc^iore it could he gi'auted. He ay)pears to 
have entertained a very low opinion of the fkolitical integrity of his cour- 
tiers and the honesty of his household. He laugtied at the complaints 
of Sir Robert Walpole against the Hanoverians for selling places; and 
would not believe that the custom was not sanctioned by his English 
advisers and attendants. Soon after his first arrival in tliis country, a 
favourite cook whom he had brought from Hanover, grew melancholy, 
and wanted to return home. The king having inquired w'hy he wished 
to quit his household, the fellow replied, “ I have long served your ma- 
jesty honestly, not suffering any thing to be embezzled in your kitchen, 
but here, the dishes no sooner come from your table, than one steals a 
fowl, another a pig, a third a joint of meat, a fourth a pie, and so on, 
till the whole is gone ; and I cannot bear to see your majesty so injun;d !’* 
The king laughing heartily, said, ‘‘ My revenues here enable me to bear 
these things ; and, to reconcile you to your place, do you steal like the 
rest, and mind you take enough I** The cook followed this advice, and 
soon became a very expert and fleurisliing thief 

About a year before the king’s own death, that of his unfortunate 
consort, the princess of Zell, took place ; and her royal husband most 
iniquitously caused her will, together w ith that of her father, the duke 
of Zell, to be burned, in order, as it was believed, to deprive his ow n 
son. the prince of Wales, of some important bequests. Walpole de- 
clares, that he Imd iliis fact from Queen Caroline. A female fortune- 
teller had warned George the First to fake care of his wdfe, as he would 
not survive her a year, and the king gave such credit to the prediction, 
that on the eve of his last departure to the continent, he took leave of 
Ids son and the princess of Wales with tears, telling them that he«should 
never see them more. It w as certainly his own fate that melted him, 
says Walpole, not the thought of quitting for ever two persons he hated. 
He did his son the justice to say, 11 est fongueux, mais il a de Tbon- 
iieur but for Caroline, he termed her, to his confidants, Cette dia- 
blcsse, madattie la princessel" About the same period, in a teiider 
mood, he promised the dutchess of Kendal, that if she survived him, and 
it were possible for the departed to return to this w'orld, be would make 
her a visit. The dutchess on hissdeath so much expected the accom- 
plishment of this engagement, that a large raven, or some black fowd, 
flying into one of the windows of her villa at Isleworth, she was per- 
suaded it was the soul of her departed monarch so accoutred, and re- 
ceived and treated it with great respect and tenderness. 

George the First evidently possessed no taste cither for literature or 
science. He had, however, a really German ear for music, and warmly' 
patronized Handel. His military talents appear to have been respect- 
able ; and the manner in which he managed his electorate before be be- 
came king of England, was highly creditable to his judgment. Toland 
says, in a pamphlet published about the year 1705, “I need give no 
more particular proof of his frugality in laying out the public money» 
than that all the expenses of his court, as to eating, drinking, fire, 
candles, and the like, are duly paid every Saturday night ; tJie officers 
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of ilis army receive their pay every mouth, and all the civil list arc 
cleared every half year/' He was greatly annoyed, however, by the 
want of confidence in his economy disiday^ by his British subjects, la- 
menting to his private friends that he had left bis electorate to become 
a begging king; and adding, that he thought it very hard to be con- 
stantly oppos^ in his application for supplies, which it was his intcution 
to employ for the benefit of the nation. 

The various treaties in which he engaged are so numerous and un- 
interesting, that it would be needlessly trespassing on the reader’s pa- 
tience to detail the whole of them. The cliief objects of his foreign 
policy seem to have been the enlargement of his electoral dominions, 
and the counteraction of attempts threatened, or made, by continental 
powers in favour of the pretender. The struggles of political parties 
during this reign are amply detailed in our niemoirs of the party-leaders 
of the period. 

iTreKmflt ^tunrt- 

BOHN A. D. 1088. — DICD A. D. 17CC. 

• 

The pateiUs of tliis unfortunak' prince were Jauu^s II., aiul Maria 
D’Este, sister to Francis, duke of Modena, who were united in 1(>7;1 
The bride was then only in her fifteeiiih year, b;y no means beautiful, 
and so poor, that the king of France paid her marriage-portion. For 
the first fourteen years of her marriage she had no children ; but, on 
the 10th of .June, 1088, she was delivered of a son. The birth of u 
prince of Wak»s excited an extraordinary ferment in the nation : the 
catholics gloriexi in the event, but the niajorily of the protesta nts 
broadly insinuated that the pret(*nded heir-apparent was not the queen V 
child. One party asserted that she had never been pregnant ; a secoinl 
insisted that she had miscarried ; and a third allowed that she hatl born 
a son, but contended that the royal infant had died soon after its birlh. 
The story of the supposititious birth of the son of James JI. appears, 
however, to have been utterly di*stitute of fbuudatiou. On the lolli 
of October, the young prince was christened Janies Frederick Edward. 
On account of the gloomy aspect of afiairs in this country, the queen 
withdrew with him to France eufly in the following month ; uud beibre 
the year clost^d, his father had ceased to be a reigning king. 

The exiled monarch died at St Geruiaiiis on the 16th of September, 
1701. Just before his dissolution took place, he conjured tlie young 
priucc, in the most earnest manner, ** never to barter his salvation for a 
crown, or to let any worldly views wean him from his attachment to 
the holy catholic faith.” In pursuance of a pledge which Louis XIV. 
had given the expiring monarch, James Frederick was, immediately 
after his fatlier's demise, acknowledged king of Epglaud by the Frencli 
court. The pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of Savoy, did him 
the same empty honour ; but no stefis were taken to procure his restor- 
ation. In England acts of attainder were passed against him, and also 
Rgaiiist his mofJier, who, however, succeeded in obtaining T5i>,<KM) as 
a composition tor the unpaid balance of lier d(»wry, by means of a suit 
in chancel v. 
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The acts of attaiuder were followed by the introduction of a bill ab- 
juring the pretender, and declaring William Jll. to bo rightful king of 
these realms ; against the passing of which, however, several meml^rs, 
in both houses, solemnly and vehemently protested. During the reign 
of Queen Anne, the Jacobite party in the country increased, as well 
in political influence as members, especially after the change of admin- 
istration and of principles in 1710. It is highly probable, that had 
Anne possessed the power of peremptorily nominating her successor, 
James Frederick would have ascended the throne on her demise. In 
1706 he sent over an agent, named Hooke, to confer with his adher- 
ents in England and Scotland, and they, in return, ' despatched a Cap- 
tain Stratton as their representative to his little court at St Gennains, 
At this time, although his friends, the tories, were for keeping quiet 
during the queen’s life,” the Scotch Jacobites evinced a strong inclina- 
tion to rise in his behalf, and an insurrection • would probably have 
taken place, had not Stratton failed in obtaining any assurance of help 
from Louis, whose arms were then fully employed by the forces under 
Marlborough. In 1707 Jacobitism was openly professed in all the 
chief cities in Scotland, and the rejoicings in Edinburgh on James 
Frederick’s birth- day were as open and general as though he had been 
seated on the throne. 1708 the French king secretly fitted out an 
expedition against Scotland at Dunkirk. Madame dc Maintenon 
writes to the Princess Ursini, under date the 4th March, 1708 ; “ The 
king of England is to set out on the 9th, and to embark at Dunkirk 
for Scotland on the 1 0th. The king gives him 6000 men. The Scotch 
lads have written repeatedly that they will receive him. If God blesses 
this enterprise it will make a great decision, and perhaps peace. If you 
have any saints in Spain, ^ let them pray for its success.” Under date 
the 25th of JMarch, she again writes, “ The expedition to Scotland in- 
terests all the world. Every one here was full of consternation at the 
delay, and is rejoiced at the king of England’s sfiiling.” The expedi- 
tion, however, as related in our introductory historical chaj>ter, was com- 
pelled to return to France without having landed a single soldier in 
Scotland. Shortly afterwards the chevalier joined the French army, 
in Flanders, and appeared in arras against those whose allegiance he 
claimed at the battle of Oudenarde. 

Humbled by defeat, Louis at length offered to acknowledge Queen 
Anne as rightful sovereign of these kuigdoms, and no longer to afford 
the chevalier an asylum in France. No pacification, however, was 
efiected, and James Frederick still continued to reside at St Germains. 
In Scotland, he had lost none of his adherents ; and they continued to 
display their sentiinents in his favour with an audacity which appears, 
at that time, to have been by no means remarkable. In 1711 the 
dutchess of Gordon sent a medallion portrait of him to the faculty of 
advocates at Edinburgh ; and, on a discussion taking place as to the 
propriety of receiving it, the meeting decided by a large majority,-^ 
sixty-three against twelve, — ^tbat the dutchess should be thanked, in the 
warmest terms, for having presented them with a medal of their so- 
vereign lord the king.” Soon after the peace of Utrecht, the French 
minister at the Hague declared that his sovereign would no longer 
countenance the chevalier, or any of his adherents ; and when, on the 
death of Queen Anne, James Frederick posted to Versailles, ** lie 
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wished,'* says Madame de Maintenon, to set out, as soon as he had 
heard the accident, and our queen of England had the courage to as* 
sent to his plan.’* Louis, however, not only refused to see him, but 
requested that he would immediately quit the French territories. I 
am surprised,** added he, at the chevalier’s return to my dominions, 
knowing, a^ he does, my engagements with the house of Hanover, and 
that I have already acknowledged George the First.” 

The chevalier appears to have indulged a sanguine hope that he 
should have succeeded Queen Anne; but notwithstanding several meet- 
ings were held for the purpose of procuring a repeal of the act of set- 
tlement, and of conferring on her majesty the right of appointing a 
successor, — and although he possessed a number of powerful friends in 
this country, — nothing decisive was eifected on his behalf, and his cause 
was ruined as much by the dissensions of the tories as by the skilful 
and energetic measures of the elector of Hanover’s whig supporters. 
On the day before the arrival of George I. at Greenwich, a proclama- 
tion was issued, oficring a rcw'ard of £100,000 for the apprehension of 
the pretender, on the event of his landing in this country. Soon after- 
wards, James Frederick sent copies of a spirited declaration of his rights 
to most of the English nobility. These documents being dated at 
Plombieres, in the territories of the duke of Lorraine, the latter re- 
ceived a remonstrance from England for harbouring the personal enemy 
of the king. The duke replied with civility, but still permitted the 
chevalier to reside in Lorraine. 

The zeal of tlie Scotch Jacobites, on behalf of the exiled prince, w'as 
materially increased by their antipathy to the reigning monarch ; and 
at lengtii, early in September, 1715, he was proclaimed king at Castle- 
town, and his standard set up by the carl of Mar. A large body of 
his adherents speedily assembled ; many parts of England, as well as a 
large portion of Scotland, were decidedly in his favour ; he was openly 
proclsAmed in Cornwall; and at Oxford he was so popular, that a 
collegian there thus addressed one of his friends in London : — “ We 
fear nothing, but drink King James’s health daily.” The Scots,” 
says Bolingbroke, w’ho at that time w'as the chevalier’s secretary of 
state, ** had long pressed him to come amongst them, and had sent 
frequent messages to quicken his departure, some of which were de- 
livered in terms more zealous than respectful.” 

At length on the 22d of December, 3715, he arrived at Peterhead, 
in the north of Scotland, wdien,” says Bolingbroke, “ there remained 
no hope of a commotion in his favour among the English, and many of 
the Scots began to grow cool in his cause. No prospect of success 
could engage him in this expedition, but it was become necessary for’ 
his reputation. The Scotch reproached him for his delay, mid the 
Frencli were extremely eager to have him gone.” From Peterhead he 
proceeded apparently at his leisure with a few adherents, ^ who, as well 
as himself, were disguised as naval officers, through Newburgh and Aber- 
deen to Fetteresso, where he was met by about thirty noblemen, in- 
cluding the earl of Mi^r, and a small party of horse. Having issued a 
declaration, he sent copies of It all over Scotland, and many of the 
constituted authorities thought proper to publish it in obedience to his 
orders. On the 2d of January he quilted Fetteresso, and on tfie 5th 
made his entry into Dundee. He then issued several proclamations, by 
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one of which he appointed his coronation to take place on the 2dd of 
January, and called a grand council, to whom he delivered the follow- 
ing speech : — ** 1 am now, on your repeated invitation, come amongst 
you. No other aigument need be used of the great confidence ! place 
in your loyalty and fidelity to me, which 1 entirely rely on. 1 hdieve 
you are convioced of my intentions to restore the ancient laws and lib- 
erties of this kingdom ; if not, 1 am still ready to confirm to you the 
assuranqe of doing all you can require therein. The great discourage- 
ments which presented were not sufficient to deter me from placing 
myself at the head of my faithful subjects, who were in arms for me; 
and whatever may ensue, 1 shall leave them no reason for complaint, 
that I have not done the utmost they could expect from me. Let those 
who forget their duty, and are negligent of their own good, be answer- 
able for the worst that may happen. For me it will be no new thing 
if I am unfortunate. My whole life, even from my cradle, has shown 
a constant series of misfortunes ; and I am prepared — if so please 
God — ^to suffer the threats of my enemies and yours. The preparations 
against us will, I hope, quicken your resolutions, and convince others, 
from whom I have promises, that it is now no time to dispute what they 
have to do. But if they are mindful of their own safety, it will be my 
great comfort that 1 have done all that could be expected from me. I 
reconimciid to you what is necessary to be done in the present con- 
juncture, and, next to God, rely on your counsel and resolution.*’ 

This address produced a flash of enthusiasm in the council, wdiich, 
however, reflection speedily extinguished ; and before the meeting broke 
up it was determioed the enterprise should be abandoned, as being ut- 
terly hopeless. But it was necessary, for the chevalier’s safety, that 
the people should not become acquainted with the results of tlieir lead- 
ers* deliberations, until the chevalier had effected a retreat. Prepara- 
tions for the defence of Perth, against the a[)proacliing royal ar^y, 
were therefore made ; some villages in tlie outskirts were even 'bunit, 
on the ostensible motive that a besieging force might occupy them to 
the imminent danger of the town; and expresses were sent out to hurry 
in all the expected reinforcements. It appears, that although without 
money, food, or arms, the chcyalier wished to maintain Perth, or even 
to hazard a battle. “ The enemy,” says the earl of Mar, “ was more 
than eight thousand strong, and we had but two thousand five hundred 
that could be relied on ; we wer'j^'in the midst of a sev4‘re winter ; were 
without fuel, and the town was utterly indefensible. We therefore re- 
tired to Montrose, where there is a good harbour. It was now leprc- 
sented to the chevalier, that as Im had no immediate hope of success, 
'he owed it to his people to provide for his safety, by retiring beyond 
sea. It was hard to bring him to think of f^is, though the enemy was 
in full march towards us, and our only cliance was to retreat among 
the mountains ; besides, that while he was with us, the danger to aU 
parties was increased, owing to their eagerness to seize his person. At 
lengtli he consented, though with great unwillingness, and 1 dare say/ 
no consent he ever gave was so uneasy to him.” 

Afier having forwarded to the duke of Argyle, the king’s general, 
a considerable sum for the relief of those whose property had been 
destroyed in the burnt villages near Perth, he directed that nearly all 
the n inaiiider of hi.^ mone y ’.bould be distributed among bis adlicivnts, 
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resorving little or nothing for himself* Fearing some obstruction to 
his departure, he ordered his horses and guard to be drawn up in front 
of the house whore he lodged, as though he intended to proceed on the 
march with ins forces. He* then slipped out at the back door, and hav- 
ing reached the water-side undiscovered, embarked with those whom 
he had selected as tlic companions of his flight, on board a small ves- 
sel, which had been destined to carry a gentleman on an embassy to 
some foreign court. After a voyage of live days, although nine men- 
of-war were cruizing off the coast to prevent his escape, he arrived, on 
the 8tli of February, in safety at Gravelines. 

“ The chevalier,” says Boliugbroke, “ was not above six weeks in his 
expedition. On his rttiim to St Germains, the French government 
wished him to repair to his old asylum with the duke of Lorraine be- 
fore he had tune to reduse it. But nathing was mcaut by thi-s but to 
get him out of France immediately. I found him in no disposition to 
make such haste, for he had a mind to stay in the neighbourhood of 
Paris and wished to have a private meeting with the regent. TJiis 
vv^ rcfus(»fl; and the clicvalicr at length declared that he would in- 
stantly set out for Lorraine. His trunks were packed, his cliaise w'as 
ordered to be ready at five tliat afternoon, and I sent word to Paris 
that he was gone. At our interview he aflectt'd much cordiality to- 
wai'ds in(', and no Italian ever embraced the man he was going to stal> 
with a gn atcr show of afleetioii and coiifidenee. Instead of taking 
po>t for Lorraine*, ho wont to the little houM* in the Bois do Bouloguo, 
win ro lii> female ministois resnled ; and there he continued lurking for 
several days, pleasing himself with the air of mystery and l)llsme^s, 
while the only real business whidi he should have had at that time lay 
neglected. The I'hursday ibllowing, the duke of Ormond brought me 
a scrap of jiaper in the chcvaliei ’s handwriting, and tiated on tlic 
Tuesday, to make me believe it was written on the road, and sent back 
to his {‘race. The kingly laconic style of the ])a])or wa-^, that he had 
no fuither occasion for my services, acfonipani*‘d by an order to deliver 
up all the papeis in my otfiee to Ormond, all winch might have been 
eontaini'd in a modi'rate sized letter-ease. Had 1 literally complied 
witli the order, tlie duke would have seen, from his private letters, how 
meanly the eluvalier thought of his capacity; but 1 returned these 
papers privately.” 

Notwithstanding the fiiilure of his recent attempt in Scotland, the 
ehevdlitr still jui^sessid a great number of well wishers on both sides 
of the Tweed. Oxford wa«v still cmunmtly dUloyal, white roses, the 
avowed symptom of Jaeobitism being openly worn there on James 
Frederick's birth-d iy. Having been compelled at the instance of George 
I. to retire from Avignon, which he had for some time made his place 
of residence, the chevalier crossed the Ali)s, and repaired to Rome, 
where he was received with great cordiality by the pope. In 1718-19, 
Cardinal Albiioni, prime minister of Spain, sent him a pressing invi- 
tation to visit the court of Madrid. The emissaries of the English 
government watched him so closely, that in order to effect a secret 
retreat from Italy, he was i-ompelled to have lecourse to stratagem. 
Ihe Spanish court received him ki a most gratifying manner, and a 
powerful armament W'as prepared at Cadiz fur the invasion of England; 
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but the exp(»ditiou was as docidedly unsuccessful as that which had been 
got up for him by the French king in 1708. 

Meanwhile a tn aty of marriage had been concluded with Clementina 
Maria, a daughter of Prince Sobieski, eldest son of Jolin, king of Po- 
land. The princess, to the deep dishonour of all the parties concenied 
ill the transaction, w^as seized while passing through Tyrol in her jour- 
ney towards Home, at the instigation, it is said, of the British minister 
at Vienna. * After having been kept a close prisoner for some time at 
Inspruck, early in May, 1719, she escaped in the disguise of a page to 
Bologna, where she uas married to James Frederick by proxy. So 
eager did she feel to behold her husband, who was still in Spain, that 
she was with difficulty prevented from proceeding at once to Madrid. 
The chevalier soon afterwards returned, and, in commemoration of her 
escape, caused a medal to be &tru«k, bearing her portrait, and the legend, 

* Clementina, Queen of Groat Britain, Frances and Ireland,’ on one side, 
and on the other a female figure in a triumphal car drawn by horses at 
full speed, with the words, ‘ Fortuuam causamquc soquor,* and under- 
neath, ‘ Deceptis eustodibus, 1719.* Tlic* chovaliiT expected a va^t for- 
tune with his wife, but he only r(‘cti\cd a portion out of the Sobieski 
estate, which, on account of its previous cneumbrani'es, was of very little 
value. He had two cliildrcn by the princess — Charles Edward, and 
Henry Benedict. 

In 1720, his avowed frieml, the king of Sweden, onteHcl into a so- 
lemn engagement with George I. to render the chevaln'r no assislanei* , 
and in the following year died Clement XI. whose favour and protictioii 
he had for a long time enjoyed. The expiring pontiff warmly recom- 
mended the exiled prince to the good offices of his successor in the ])a- 
pal chair. 

In 1722, the chevalier sent to this country a declaration of his riglit>4, 
which was voted a scandalous libel by parliament, and ordered to be 
publicly burnt at the exchange. For several years afterwards **JaiiieM 
Frederick and his personal adherents amused themselves forming \i- 
siojjary schemes for his restoration, but at length he became indolent, 
and apparently liopcless. He took no part in the romantic exp(‘dition 
of his son in 1745. “By the aid of God,” said the young pr< Under 
to his father, when preparing to depart for Scotland, “ I trust I shall 
soon be able to lay three crowns at your feet.” “ Be eandul, niy dear 
boy,” replied the chevalier, “ for I Would not lose you for all llu* crow ns 
in the world.” 

During the remainder of his long life he resided at Roin(‘, under the 
protection of the pope, but neither honoured nor beloved. He lived to 
be pitied by the housu of Hanover, and almost forgotten by the chil- 
dren of those of liis party who would willingly have died for his bene- 
fit. The following is an abridgment of Keysler s notice of James Fre- 
derick, published in 1756. “ The figure made by the pretender is in 

every way mean and unbecoming. The pope has issued an order that 
all his subjects .should style him king of England ; but the ltalians«nakc 
a jest of this, for they term him * The local king, or king here^ w hile the 
real possessor is styled ‘ The king there^ that is, in England. He has 
an annual income of 12,000 scudi, or crowns, from the pope, and though 
he may receive as much from his adherents in England, it is far front 
enabling him to keep up the state of a sovereign prince. He is 
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fond of seeing his image struck in medals; and if kingdoms Mvre to be 
obtained by tears— which he shed plentifully at the miscarriage of his 
attempts in Scotland— he would have found the medallists work enough. 
Not to mention the former medals, the one at present in hand shows 
that hib life is not very thick set with great actions, for it relates to the 
birtli of his eldest son, and represents the busts of the pretender and his 
lady, with this legend, ‘ Jacob. 111. R. Clementina R.’ On the reverse is 
a lady with a child on her left arm, leaning on a pillar as the emblem 
of constancy, and with her right hand pointing to a globe on which is 
seen England, Scotland, and Ireland, the legend ^ Providentia obstetrix,' 
and below, < Carlo Princ. Vallise, nat. die ultima A. 1720.’ The pre- 
tender generally appears abroad with three coaches, and his household 
consists of about forty persons. He lately assumed some authority at 
the opera by calling * Encore,* u hen a sung that pleased him was per- 
fonned, but it was not until after a long pause that his order nias obey- 
ed. He never before affected the least power. At his coming into an 
n*^scinb1y no English protestant rises up, and even the Roman catholics 
pay him the compliment in a very 8uj>erficial manner. His pusillani- 
mity, and the licentiousness of his amours, liave lessened him in every 
body’s esteem. His lady is too pale and thin to be thought handsome ; 
Imt frequent miscarriages have brought her \my low, so that she sel- 
dom Stirs abroad unless to visit a coinent. She allous her seiwants no 
gold or silver lace on their liveries, and this proceeds from what is call- 
ed her piety ; but it is partly owing to her ill health, and partly to the 
jealousy, inconstancy, and other ill qualities of her husband ; and one 
of these provocations affected her so much, that she withdrew into a 
convent, whilst the pretender, to be more at liberty to pursue his amours^ 
went to Bologna. But the pope disapproved of their separate house- 
holds, and to induce him to return to Rome and be reconciled to ins 
lady, discontinued his pension. Yet the reconciliation was inerel_j for- 
mal; he pursues his vices as much as ever, and she can never cnteitain 
a cordial affection for him again. Mr S— , w ho affects to bo an antiquary, 
narrowly watches the pretender and his adherents, being retained flir 
that purpose by the British ministry. A few years since, Cardinal Al- 
beroni, to save the pretender’s charges, proposed that tJie palace Alla 
Langhara should be assignc'd for his residence. Tliis house lies in the 
suburbs, and in a private place, and has a large gai den w ith a passage 
to the city walls, so that the pretender’s friends might ha\e visited him 
with more privacy, and he himself be abs( nt without its bt'ing known in 
Rome. This change was objected to on the ])art of England by Mr 
S- , and did not take place ; but a new w ing w'as built to tin* pretc^i- 
der’s old mansion, he having lepresented it as too small for linn.” 

For five years before his death, James Frederick was too infirni to 
leave his room. He lost his wife on the 18th of January, I7fi5, and 
his own death took place on the 12th day of the same month in the fol- 
lowing year. remains were interred w'kli extraordinary magnifi- 

cence. 

Some interesting obsenations occur with regard to the chevalier’s 
character in Bolingbroke’s letter to Sir William Wyndham, from which 
the following are extracts. “ The chevalier’s education renders him in- 
finitely less fit than his unede, and, at least, as unfit as his father, to be 
king of England; add to this, that there is no rcsouioe in his under- 

IV. D 
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standing. He is a slave to the weakest prejudices ; the rod hangs like the 
sword of Damocles over his head, and he humbles before his mother and 
the priest-*' — His religion is not founded on the love of virtue and the 
detestation of vice ; the spring of his whole conduct is fear — fear of the 
horns of the devil and of the flames of hell. He has all the superstition 
of a Capuchin, but none of the religion of a prince.** — “When the 
draught of a declaration to be circulated in Great Britain — that dated 
at Conimercj*^ — was to be settled, his real charaet< r was fully developed. 
He took exception against the passages in which the security of the 
piotestant church was promised. He said ho could not in conscience 
make such a promise, and asked warndy why the torios w ere so anxious 
to have him if they expected those things from him which his religion 
did not allow'. 1 lefl; the draughts with him that he might amend them, 
and, though 1 cannot absolutely pro-vc it, I firmly believe that he sent 
them to the queen to be corrected by her confes'^or. Queem Anne was 
called, in the original, * his sister, of blessed and gloiions memory;' in 
that which he published, ‘ blessed’ was left out. When her death was 
mentioned, the original said, ‘ when it pleased Almighty God to take 
her to himself,’ this was erased, and the following words inserted, ‘when 
it pleased God to put a period to her life.’ He also reduced to allow 
the term of ‘ blessed mfe,rtyr’ to be applied to Charles.** 

Horace Walpole thus spoke of James Frederick in 1752: “ The Chc- 
\alier de St George is tall, meagre, and melancholy in his aspect: en- 
thusiasm and disappointment have stumped a solemnity on his juTson, 
which rather creates pity than respect. He sceinsthe phantom which 
good nature, divested of reflection, conjures up, whe^n we think on the 
misfortunes, without the demerits of Charles 1. Without the particular 
features of any Stuart, the chevalier has the strong lines and fatality of 
air peculiar to them all. He never gave the world very fa\ourablo im- 
pressions of him ; in Scotland his behaviour was far from heroic. At 
Home — where to be a good Roman catholic it is by no means necessary 
to be very rtligious — they have little esteem for him : bul it was Ins ill 
treatment of the Princess Sobieski, his wife, that originally disgusted the 
papal court. She, w'ho to zeal for popery had united all its policy, — 
who was lively, insinuating, agreeable, and enterprising, — was fervently 
supported by that court w hen she could no longer endure the mortifica- 
tions that were offered to her by Hay and his wife, the titular countess 
of Inverness, to whom the clic\aller had entirely resigned himself. The 
pretender retired to Bologna, but was obliged to ‘^aenlice his favourites 
before he could re-establish himself at Koine. The most apparent merit 
of the ehcialier’s court is the great r<‘gularity of his finances and the 
economy of his exchequer. His income, before the rebellion, w'as about 
£23,000 a year, arising chiefly from pensions from the pope and from 
Spain, from contributions from England, and some irregular donations 
from other courts ; yet his payments were not only most c>xact, but he 
had saved a large sum of money, which was squandered on the unfor- 
tunate attempt in Scotland. Besides the loss of a crown, to which he 
thought he had a just title; besides a series of disappointments from his 
birth ; besides that mortifying rotation of friends to which his situation 
has constantly exposed him, he has, in the lattir part of his life, scon 
his own little court and bis parental affections torn to pieces, and tor- 
tured by the seeds of faction, sown by that master-hand of sodi ion, the 
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famous Bolingbrokc, who insinuated into their councils a project for the 
chevalier's resigning his pretensions to his eldest son as more likely to 
conciliate the affections of the English to his family. The fatiicr and 
the ancient Jacobites never could be induced to relish this scheme ; the 
boy and his adherents embraced it as eagerly as if the father had really 
had a crown to resign. Slender as their cabinet was, these parti(^!!i 
divided it." 

In opposition to Bolingbroke, the earl of Mar, a devoted adherent to 
the Stuarts, describes the chevalier as having possessed “ all the great 
and gooil qualities that are necessary for making a people every way 
happy and Lesh*y, a non-juring divine, wdiom tin* prince entertained 
in his household for the purpO'^e of ofRciating to the })rotcstants in the 
family, declares that*he was inagnanitnous toh^ant, and devout; cour- 
teous, sensible, and diligi'iit. 

BORN A. D. 1620. — DIFD A. 1). 1712. 

Richard Cromwlj l, eldest -on of Oliver Cromwell, lord-protector 
of the conunonwealth of England, 8(‘otland, and Irtland, was born at 
Huntingdon, October 4th, 1G26. His early grammar education was 
completed at Foisted in Essex, under th«‘ inspeetion of his grandfather, 
Sir James Bourcliier, who resided at that place. In his twenty-first 
year he was admitted to the society of Lincoln’s-lnn, but his time was 
passed rather in the character of a country gentUmaii than of a civilian. 
Upon the advaiiceraent of his fatluTs fortunes he obtained a inarnage 
with Duiothy, eldest daughter of Richard Major, Esq. ot Hursley in 
Hampshire, with w'hom he received a considerable dowiy. He appears 
to luife lived in retirement till his father was made protector, being 
iiiauifestly disqualified for those stormy setnes in which his fathm* took 
so active a part, as well as disinclined to engage in them. Rural sports 
and country pleasures, with tlie peaceful enjoyinent« of domestic life, ap- 
pear to jiave been his chief occupations, while his father was settling the 
affairs of the kingdom. He is reported to liave interceded for the life 
of the eoiidcinned monareh. After peace and public order w'cre 
restored, Richard allowed himself to be returned member of pailiament 
for Monmouth and Southampton. In 1655 be was made fiist lord oi 
trade and navigation. His father was too wise and able a governor to 
have advanced him to this important station unless he had perceived in 
him some qualiiiis that eminently fitted him for the* duties oi his office, 
for never was the govcruinent of Great Britain more efficiently conduct- 
ed, both in its domestic and foreign departments, than during the pro- 
tectorate. 

In the parliament which was suiniuoiied in August, 1656, Richard 
Cromwell was returned member for the university of Cambridge and 
for the county of Hants. The year following Richard had a veiy 
narrow escape for his life. The parliament were admitted to the 
banquetting-housc to pay their respects, to the jirotector A large nuiii- 
ber were crowdii g the stair-case, when it gave way, and precipitated 
them into the ha 1 beneath. Richard had seviT.il ol hi' bones broken; 
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but being young and of a vigoroub constitution he speedily recovered. 
In July of the same year the chancellorship of the university of Cam- 
bridge being vacant, by the resignation of the protector, Richard was 
elected to succeed him ; and to manifest still farther the respect felt by 
the whole university for Cromwell, his son was created master of arts. 
The deaUi of the protector followed th^ year after, when Richard was in 
the thirty-second year of his age. His father is said to have nominated 
him on his death-bed as his successor, but this is not quite certain. The 
council, however, sent to him upon the death of his father requesting 
him to accept the style and title of protector. For a short time every 
appearance was favourable to the stability of his power. Some writers 
have insinuated that he was a man of weak abilities. The greater pro- 
bability is, that such writers were men of strong prejudices; fmr those 
who have condemned the father for aiming at the supreme power are the 
very persons who reproach his son for re^^igning it. Richard does not 
appear to have manifested any deficiency of talent during the short time 
that he held the reins of government, but rather to have conducted him- 
self prudently and discreetly ; but he was not a spirit to ride tlie storm, 
and foreseeing that a dominion which had been purchased at such an 
expense of blood, could not be maintained without a renewal of former 
scenes of strife and bloodshed, both w isely aud benevolently preferred 
the abandonment of honour and power. It was a hard task foi Oliver 
himself to control the army, it was therefore not to be expected that a 
civilian, and one of pacific habits, would ever attempt it, or would ever 
succeed in his attempt. The republicans were no doubt the first plot- 
ters against the new protector, and they, in their turn, soon found that 
all their schemes were countermined, and that instead of a protector 
they must submit to the restoration of the old dynast}. Uielmrd was 
induced to dissolve his parliament, then call a new one, give jmp the 
great seal, quit Whitehall, and finally to send in to the parliament his 
resignation. Upon this a schedule of his debts, principally ineuifVed for 
his father’s funeral, was made out, and it was promised they should be 
defi'ayed, together with a handsome subcistence for liimsolf and family. 
The expediency of his abdication, to prevent anotlier bloody contention, 
is shown by the issue of affairs. Those very persons who had been the 
agents of accomplishing the abdication, could not finally attain tlieir 
more remote ends ; for they involved the nation in an unconditional 
surrender to one of the most worthless creatures that ever sat upon a 
throne, and precipitated themselves into utter ruin and pcipctual disper- 
sion. Chief- Justice Hale strenuously pressed for the requisite condi- 
tions, but was ovei borne; and so all things lapsed into even a worse 
state than they had been in before the civil war. Richard, however, 
deserved his country’s* thanks for the quiet abandoiiinent of a pow'or 
which he might have made a severe scourge to many. That he wanted 
not firmness and ability was evinced by his debating a whole night, al- 
most alone, against the whole council of officers. But he had otlier 
qualities of mind and heart which prevented him from showing his finn- 
ness at the expense of another civil war. 

When Richard observed the temper of the restored monarch and 
his advisers, he very wisely withdrew to Paris, where he is said to have 
lived in disguise and unobserved. Upon a rumour of war between 
Franco and England, he ytrudently mmoved to Geneva, from whence, 
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when the alarm subsided, he returned into France, and, with the excep- 
tion of another short interval of residence at Geneva, continued there 
till the year 1680. By this time the unpopularity of the restored fanfil^ 
made liim bold, and induced him to hope that he might enjoy safety in 
his native country. He therefore returned, and took up his residence 
twelve miles from London, at Cheshunt in Heitfordshirc. He assumed 
the name of Richard Clark, Esq., and was unknown except to a lew 
chosen friends. His last days were grievously imbittered by domestic 
afflictions, and by the undutifulness of two of his daughters. In 1705 
he lost his only son, Oliver, by death. This event entitled him to a life 
estate in the manor of Hursley, which being a part of his wife’s jointure 
had descended to his son Oliver in his mother’s right. Upon the death 
of his son the old gentleman sent his youngest daughter to take posses- 
sion of the estate. Having done this, she confederated with her other 
sisters to dc^privc their father of his interest in it, by alleging that he was 
superannuated. Thus, regardless of the duties of filial affection, and 
even of the dictates of common humanity, they proposed to allow their 
father no control over the estate, but merely a small annuity. This 
base purpose was rendered still more detestable by the exemplar}^ con- 
duct he bad always maintained towards his children. His conscious- 
ness of having always treated them with parentaf fondness was his sup- 
port in this heavy iffliiction. He was determined not to submit to such 
treatment from his children in his last days, when he might justly have* 
expected from them fir other conduct. Although he w'as now in his 
eightieth year, he manifested sufficient vigour and resolution of mind to 
resist the confederacy of his children, and in consequence instituted a 
suit at law against them. The trial tc^rminated hi his favour, and in the 
marked and public disgrace to which bis daughters w (*re reduced by the 
decision of the court. Richard Cromwell continued to enjoy good 
healUi |ind his recovered estate six yeais after this> period. He died 
July 12th, 1712, at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, and is reported to have 
been able to gallop his horse for several mil(‘s together till within a 
short time of his death. Hb remains were removed with mueh fuminl 
pomp to the church of Hursley, wImtc they w(‘re elepositcd iii the eh.in- 
cel near those of his wife. 


BOHN A, D. 1GG2. — DILD A. D. 1G9G. 

The subject of the present memoir was tlie second son of Sir John 
Berkelejs and Christian, daughter of Sir Andrew Piccard, and widow 
of Henry, Lord Kensington. Sir John had ever shown himself the 
constant and loyal adherent of Charles I., and afterwards became tlie no 
less faitliful follower of the apparently mined fortunes of his sou when 
ill exile. Charles 11., in consideration of his many eminent services, 
raised him to the peerage with the title of Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
by letters patent, dated at Brussels on the ]9tb of May, 1656. Charles, 
the eldest son, entered into the sea service, and fell a victim to the 
small-pox. On his decease the title devolved on the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir. After having bt'en appointed a litmtcnaiif in the navy on 
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the 14th of April, 1685, he was lapidly promoted from thence to 
captain of the Charles frigate. lie proceeded immediately afterward'^ 
up the Mediterranean, and on his return received two commissions for 
diiTcrent ships successively, the Montague and the Edgar, and was ap* 
})ointed to act as rear-admiral of the Heet under the orders of Lord 
Dartmouth. The honourable manner in which he filled the station la‘-t 
nK ntioned raised him as high in the C'Stnnation of hib new sovereign as 
he had been in that of his former master. He was made rear-admiral 
of the rtd, and servtd in that capacity under Admiral Herbert, after- 
wards carl of Torringtou. After his return to port he struck his flag, 
and did not accept of any subsequent command till the year 1693, when, 
having in the interim been progressively promoted to the ranks of vice- 
admiral of the blue and of the red squadvoii^, in the month of July, 
1693, on the decease of Sir John Ashby, his lordship w«is appointed to 
succeed him, and hoisted his flag accordingly on board the Victory, a 
f rst rate. 

I'hough the naval operations of this suiiiUier witc extremely unfortu- 
nate, no blame was ever attached to Lord lliTkcIey. Even on tlu' sig- 
nal failure of the expedition sent out under his orders for the attack of 
Brest, the public indignation W'as transferred from his lordshi]) to those 
who had so iinpotently and unadvisedly eontrned the expedition. He 
died on the 27th of February, 1696, being then only in his thirty-fouith 
year. At the time of his decease he was admiral of the fleet, colonel oi 
marines, groom of the stole to his rojal highness Pimcc* George, and 
first gentleman of the bcd-( hamber. 

^tnrs, 3$ar0tt €aptL 

niLD A D. 1606 . , 

Heniiv Capel, second son of Aithur, first Lord Capel, and brother 
of Arthur, first earl of Essex, who was implicated with Sydn(*y and 
Russell, and whose existence was so mysteriously terminated in the 
tower, was born in the carlicT part of the seventeenth cc'iitury. i 

On the accession of Charles IL, the services which his family had 
performed in the cause of loyaity ubtaim^d for him the favour of the 
restored sovereign. He was appointed a privy-couiicillor, and in 1679 
placed at the head of the admiralty. He pursued a luoderati* couino 
in the house of commons at first, but ultimately became a vigorous 
champion of the popular cause, and seconded the motion of Loid 
Russell for the bill of exclusion. 

He supported the revolution, and was rewarded with a scat in the 
privy-council, and, in 1 692, with the honours of the peerage under the 
title of Baron Capel of Tewksbury. In 1693, Lord Capel, Sir Cyril 
Wyche, and William Dunconibe, w'ere appointed lords-justices of Ire- 
land ; Capels whig principles, however, coalesced but ill with those of 
his two subordinates, and it was soon found necessary to recall tlie com- 
mission, and to appoint Lord Capel head of the goveniment in Ireland. 
In this character he ventured to convoke the parliament, and succeeded 
in executing the king’s insti uetions ; he procured th(* confirmation of the 
act of Rcttlement, and tin* annulling oi the bills of attaindir passed in 
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the pretended parliament of James. He had even the address to pro- 
cure a subsidy of £160,000. We have already, in our opening sketch, 
adverted to his disputes with his ambitious and intriguing chancellor, 
Sir Charles Porter. 

Lord Caper.s administration was terminated by his death, on the 26tli 
of May, 1696. Burnett and Oldmixon, though whigs, accuse Capel 
of unnecessary rigour and severity in his arlmiriistration ; and the tory 
historians, Ralph and Smollett, speak in still bitterer terms of him. 

BORN A. D 1640. DIED A. D. 1702. 

Robkrt Spencer, second earl of Sunderland, was the only ‘.on of 
Henry, third Lord Spencer, who was advanced to the earldom by 
Charlesi 1., and fell in the battle of Newbury. His mother was Dorotliy, 
daugliter of Sidney, earl of Leicester, better known as the Sachari-iNa of 
Waller. 

His early education was carefully conducted; and before entering 
into public life, he enjoyed the advantage of several years of foreign 
travel. On his ntiirn to England he was appointed ambassador-ex- 
traordinary to the court of Madrid in 1671, and, in the autumn of the 
following year, w<‘nt to Paris in the same charaeter. In 1673 he was 
one of the plenipotentiaries fur the treaty of Cologne, and, on the 27tli 
of May, 1674, was sworn of the privy-coiinciL 

H<‘ h(‘ld no specific appointment during the ntxt four years; but, in 
July, 1678, he was again s«mt ambassador-extraordinary to Louis XIV., 
and, it is supposed by some, was intrusted with the arrangement of those 
infamous pecuniary transactions into which Charh^s secretly entered at 
this tiiiR* wdth the Fn iich monarch. Whate\ or the natun* of hi-, mis- 
sion was, lu' a(‘(|uttted himself in it to the satisfaction of his royal mas- 
ter, and, on his return, in the succeeding j^ear, was appoints] principal 
secretary of state in the room of Sir Joseph Williamson. Rapiri says 
that Suiiderla’id gave Williamson £6, .025 to induce him to resign. He 
now coalesced with the duke of MoniiioutU and the dutchess of Ports- 
mouth, in their endeavours to oust Dauby, and place Essex ct the 
Jicad of the treasury. They suceeeiled in their scheme, and also got 
Shaftesbury appointed president of the newly iiiodidlod privy-council. 

E^-sox, Halifax, Sunderland, Shaftesbury, and Temple, now formed 
the kings especial cabinet; but the bill of exclusion dissolved this junto. 
Sunderland \oted for it not only against his master's mind, but hi* 
express command," and the king indignantly dismissed him from his 
secretaryship. He contrived, however, to get restored to his post in 
January, 1(582 ; and, notwithstanding his fbnner vote, and th(‘ repeatctl 
efforts which he w'Jis known to have made to thwart the Wislics of the 
duke of York, and prejudice his interests genendly with the nation, 
yet, on the accession of the new king, he was not only retained in of- 
fice, but rose high in favour at the very moment that his fall and dis- 
grace were considered inevitable. In aceomplishing his ambitious vu^ws, 
•the earl had in fact sacrificed his consoieiiec by a formal abjuration of 
the Protestant faith, under cireuinstaneos which left almost no doubt as 
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to the iin worthiness of his motives. It has been alleged that Sunder* 
laud was pensioned both by the prince of Orange and the king of 
France, in 1686, and that the fact was well-known to Janies himself. 
There is not sufficient evidence to support this allegation, for the pas- « 
sage on which it is founded in * Maepherson's State Papers,’ will be found 
on examination to be not an extract from James’s private journal, as it 
has been represented, but a statement made by the anonymous com- 
piler of James’s life on his own authority. Neither is the alleged trans- 
action with Monmouth any better supported. In the same papers there 
is an account of Ralph Sheldon informing James in the presence of 
Sunderland himself, that he (Sheldon) was directed by Monmouth to 
acquaint the king that Lord Sunderland had promised to meet him,” 
in order to join the insurrection. The anecdote, besides being ex- 
tremely unprobable in itself, rests only on the testimony of the anony- 
mous writer already referred to, and is unsupported by any reference 
to the king’s own memoirs. 

In February 1685, Spcncor succeeded Halifax in office of pn^sident 
of the council, while he still retained that of secretary of state, iiis 
negotiations with the party of the prince of Orange at last became e\ i- 
dent to the whole court, and the catholic party clamoured loudly for Ins 
dismissal. Yet, on the arrival of William, Sunderland fled to the con- 
tinent, and he was specially excepted fioin tin' act<<» of iiidonuiity and 
free pardon, which the new sovereign promulgated in 1690 and 1692. 

It IS not ea<y, therefore, to account for the marvellous facility with 
which the earl at last replaced himself in the udminit»tration of tins 
country. Burnet declares that he gained an n*9cendant over William, 
and had more credit with him than any Englishman ever had.” He 
was not, indeed, brought forward in any specific office in thi* state, but 
he was virtually the prime minister, for the king gave himsdf up to his 
advice, until he found that the nation would no longer bear the appioacli 
of huch a man to the royal tar. He reluctantly yielded to the clamout 
raised against his favourite by all partitas, and allowed tlie earl to ri'tire 
into privacy, at his seat in Northamptonshire, wluMe he died in Sip- 
lembcr, 1702. 

Lord Sunderland,” says Burnet, w^as a man of a clear and a 
ready apprehension, and a quick decision in business. He had too 
much heat,” he adds, both of imagination and passion, and was a]>t 
to speak very freely both of persons and things. His own notions were 
alw'ays good, but he was a man of gn^at expeusts and, in order to tlu^ 
supporting of himself, he went into the prevailing counsels at court ; 
and lie changed sides often, with little regard either to religion or to 
the interests of his countr}'.” 


BouN A. I). J650. — Diro A. n 1702 

This eccentric but gallant naval officer was descended fiom a good 
family in the county of Salop, that had sacrificed its property to its 
loyalty during the civil wars. He was born about the year 1650, at« 
Cotton-hill, near Shrewsbury. His father, Colonel John Benbow, dy- 
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ing when his son was yet a boy, and leaving no property for the youth’s 
support, the lad was apprenticed, by some humane friends, to a mer- 
'chant-captain. He conducted himself so well that, before he had com* 
pletcd his thirtieth year, he became master and partly owner of a trig 
little merchant'vessel called the Benbow frigate. While thus occupied, 
a singular anecdote is related of him, which at once displays, in the 
mobt forcible colours, his gallantry and his very whimsical turn of mind. 
He was attacked in his passage to Cadiz by a Sallee rover, against whom 
he defended himself with desperate valour, though his crew was very 
inferior m numbers to his opponents. At last the Moors boarded him, 
but they were quickly beaten out of his ship again, with the loss ol 
thirteen men, whose heads Captain Beiibow ordered to be cut off, and 
thrown into a tub of pork pickle ! On arriving at Cadiz, Bembow went 
OB shore and ordered a negro servant to follow him, with the Moors’ 
beads in a sack. He had scarcely landed before the officers of the 
revenue inquired what he had in his sack. The captain answered, 
“ Salt provisions for my own use.” “ That may be,” answered the 
officers ; but wo must insist upon seeing them.” Benbow replied 
tliat he u as no stranger there, and pretended to be much offended that 
he was suspected. The ofHccrs told him that the magistrates were sit* 
ting not far otf, and that if they were satisfied ^'ith his word, his ser- 
vant might carry the provbions whither he pleased, but that, as for them- 
h( Ives, it was not m tlieir power to act otherwise than they«did. The 
captain at last consented to go before the magistrates; they marched 
to tlu> custom -house, Mr Benbow in the front, his men in the centre, 
and the ofhceis in tlie rear. The magistrates, when he came before 
ihtm, treated Captain Benbow with great civility, told him they were 
SOI ry to iiiaLe a point of such a tri^ ; but that, since he refused to 
show the contents of his sack to their officers, the nature of their em- 
ployment obl]ge<l them to demand a sight of them ; and that, as they 
doubted not they were salt provisions, the act of showing them could 
be of no consequence one way or the other. ‘‘ I told you,” says the 
capiaiij steiniy, “ they were salt provisions for my own use. Ca^r, 
throw them down on tiie table ; and, gentlemen, if you like them, they 
are at your seivice I” The Spaniards were exceedingly struck at the 
sight of the Moors’ heads, and no less astonished at the account of the 
captain’s adventure, wlio, with so small a force, had been able to defeat 
such a number of barbarians. 

The fame of Benbow’s valour and exploits at last readied the ears of 
the English government, w'ho at once issued a captain’s commission to 
him, and appointed him to the command of the York, of sixty guns. 
This was in 1()89 : next year the earl of Torrington made him master 
of his own fiag*ship, the Sovereign. Perhaps Benbow shared for a 
time in the disgrace of his superior, for we find no subwquent mention 
made of him till 1693, when he was appointed to the Norwich, and sent 
out with a squadron to bombard St Maloes. His services on this, and 
several other similar occasions, gave much satisfaction to the govm'n- 
ment, and were rewarded by his oTevation to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the bine. 

When ministers suspected that the court of France was meditating a 
blow at our colonies in the West Indies, Benbow was* despatched with 
an armament for tlieir protection. He fi ifilled his mission admirably, 

IV. E 
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and os a second time despatciied on the same errand. King William, 
on this last occasion, thinking it hard that a man who had so very re- 
cently returned from such a disagreeable service should be again sent 
out, wished some other officer appointed ; but none could be found, in 
whom the ministry had sufficient confidence, willing (o undertake a ser- 
vice in which tliere was so little probability of acquiring either honour 
or advantage. Perceiving this, the king is said to have wittily ex- 
claimed : Well then, as I find I must spare our beaux, I will send 
Benbow I” From the moment he received official information of the 
rupture between Great Britain and France, he redoubled his activity ; 
and having got his ships in the best condition for seivicc his circum- 
stances would permit, put to sea from Port- Royal on the 1 1th of July, 
having with him eight ships of the line, a fire-^hip, a bomb-ketch, and 
a sloop. His intention was to form a junction with rear-admiral Whet- 
stone, whom he detached a few days before ; but having received ad- 
vice on the 14th that Du Casse was expected at Loogane, in Hispani- 
ole, he directed his course thither ; and though not fortunate enough to 
inert with Du Casse there, his disappointment found some palliative in 
the destruction of a French ship, carrying fifty guns. Having thus 
effected all the mischief he was capable of doing the enemy in this 
quarter, he again put fo sea on the 2d of August in puisuit of Du Casse. 
On the 19tli of the same xnontli he fell in with ten sail to the westward 
of St Martha, which he very soon discovered to be Fiench. Their 
force consisted of four ships of from seventy to sixty-six guns eacli, a 
large Dutch built tiPigate mounting nearly forty guns, a transport with 
troops, and four small vessels. Benbow immediately made the signal 
for his squadron to form, he himself being, as is customary, in the cen- 
tre ; but the dilatoriness of many of the captains pnwented the line 
from being properly arranged till the day was too far advanced fur him 
to expect any material advantage ere night would put an end^to the 
encounter. lie resolved, however, to make the attempt ; but the ab- 
solute flight of Captain Kirby, who commanded the Defiance, of sixty - 
four guns, and the misbehavioui of Captain Constable in the Windsor, 
of sixty, contributed to render the short action much less decisive than 
it might have proved. Indeed the whole weight of the engagement lay 
Upon the Breda, the vice-adinirars ship, and, in all probability, he 
would have fallen a sacrifice to his own gallantry, had he not been roost 
ably supported by Captain Walton, in the Ruby, of forty-eight guns. 
Benbow, in the hope of reclaiming his recreant officers, made an alter- 
ation in his line of battle, and led the van himself on both tacks in the 
Breda. In this expectation, however, he was unfortunately disappoint- 
ed, for at break of day, on the morning of tlie 20th, he found himself 
close to the enemy, without a single ship near him except the Ruby ; 
the remainder of the squadron were three, four, and five miles astern. 
But though the admiral appeared to be so deserted, the enemy seemed 
irresolute, ami afraid of making use of that advantage which fortune 
had thrown in their w'ay. Although the Breda was within gun-shot of 
them, they sufiered her to remain unmolested, and a breeze springing 
up about three o’clock, crowded all the sail they could to avoid any 
further encounter. The admiral and Captain Walton attacked with 
their chase-guns ; but night came on, and the French ships continued 
their retieat, without having sufiered any material damage* On the 
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21st the engagement was renewed at break of day ; for the admiral, 
with his gallant second, had succeeded in keeping close antagonists 
during the whole of the night. The Breda had the good fortune to 
drive one of the largest of the enemy's ships out of the line ; but the 
Ruby being small, and ill adapted to contend against such powerful 
ships as Du Ca&se had with him, the vice-admiral w'as obliged to send 
his own boats to tow her out of reach. Mo other ship of the British 
squadron came up during the whole of this day's encounter, and tlie 
contest consequently remained undecided, the enemy using every effort 
to escape, while Benbow was equally active on his part to prevent their 
flight. On the 2'<^d, the Greenwich, of fifty-four guns, commanded by 
Captain Wade, was near three leagues astern, although the signal for the 
line of battle had never been struck, from the hour it uas first lioisted 
oil the 19th ; the rest of the squadron, however — the Ruby excepted, 
w liich was in a very wretched and disabled state — were pretty well up 
with the Breda; but the whole of the day passed on without its being 
possible for the admiral to effect any thing decisive. Appearances, on 
the morning of the 23d, were still more inauspicious; the enemy were 
six or seven miles a-head, and the English squadion very much scatter- 
ed, several of the ships being four or five iiiile^asti^rii ; but the ex<T- 
tions of the admiral w’ere such, that in spite of every impediment, he 
nearly closed with the French by ten o’clock, and after exchanging 
several shots wdth two ships, captured the Anne galley, an Engli**!! 
vessel, which Du Cassc had taken on his pas&agc to the W« st Indies. 
The Ruby being found too much ilisabled to be eajiablc of rendering 
any further assistance, was ordered to Port- Royal. '1 he en^uing night 
put an end to the contest, which, though it terminated unfortunately, 
ended most gloriously for the reputation of Benbow. “ On the 24th,’* 
say*' the Journal of the enoonntcr, ** at two in the morning we came 
up witlpn hail of the stornmosl; it being very little wind, the adiniit'il 
fired a broadside, with double and rouhd below, and round and car- 
tridge aloft, which she returned. At three o'clock the admiral’s right 
leg was shattered to pieces by a chain-shot, and he was carried down ; 
but presently ordered his cradle on the quarter-deck, and continued the 
fight till day, when appeared the ruins of a ship of about seventy guns ; 
her mainyard down, and shot to pieces ; her fore-topsail shot away ; her 
mizeiimast shot by the board ; all her rigging gone, and her sides bored 
through and through with our double-headed shot. The Falmouth as- 
sisted in this inafter very much, and no other ship. Soon after day 
the admiral saw the other ships of the enemy coming towards him with 
a strong gale of wind easterly ; at the same time the Windsor, Penden- 
iiis and Greenwich, ahead of the enemy, ran to leeward of the disabled 
ship, fired their broadsides, passed her, and stood to the southward ; 
then the Defiance lbliowi*d them, jiasscd also to leeward of the disabled 
ihip, and fin^d part of her broadside. The disaliled ship did not fire 
above twenty guns at the Defiance, before she put her helm a-w eather, 
and ran away right before the wind; lowered both her topsails, and ran 
to leeward of the Falmouth, which was tlien a gunshot to leeward of 
the admiral, knotting her rigging, without any regard jto tlie signal for 
battle. The enemy seeing our other twt ships stand to the southward, 
expected they would have tacked and stood with them. They brought 
JO with their heads to the northward; but seeing those three shijis did 
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not tacky bore down upon the admiral, and ran between the disabled 
ship and him, firing all their guns, in which they shot away his main 
topsail yard, and shattered his rigging much. None of the other ships 
being near him, nor taking any notice of the battle signal, the captain 
of the Breda hereupon fired two guns at those ships ahead, in order to 
put them in mind of their duty. The French, seeing this great dis- 
order, brought to and lay by their own disabled ship, remanned, and 
took her in tow. The Breda’s rigging being much shattcredy* she lay 
by till ten o’clock ; and being then refitted, the admiral ordered the 
captain to pursue the enemy, who was then about three miles distant, 
and to leeward, having the disabled ship in tow, stcciing N.K., the 
wind at S.S.W. The admiral, in the mean time, made all the sail 
after them he could ; and the battle-signal was always out. But i\n* 
enemy, taking encouragement from the behaviour of some of our cap- 
tains, the admiral ordered Captain Fogg to send to the captains to keep 
their line, and to behave themselves like men, which he did. Upon 
this. Captain Kirby came on board the admiral, and pressed him vt y 
earnestly to desist from any further engagement, winch made tln^ aiJ- 
miral desirous to know the opinion of the other captains. Accordingly 
he ordered Captain Fogg to make a signal for all the other captains to 
come on board, which they did, and most of them eoneuired \iith Cap- 
tain Kirby in his opinion ; whereupon, the admiral perceiving tiny had 
no mind to fight, and being not able to prevail witti them to come to 
any other resolution, though all they said was erroneous, he thought it 
not fit to venture any further. At this time the admiral was abreast of 
the enemy, and had a fair oppoitunity of fighting them ; tiie iiuists and 
yards in good condition, and few men killed, except those on boat d the 
Breda.” Du Cassc himself is said to have most grievously cuikU iinud 
that cowardice and misconduct which saved him from destiuction ; ami 
be is even reported to have written Benbow a letter with his own hand, 
couched in the following terms : — ** Sir ! I had little hopes on ^^onday 
last but to have supped in your cabin> but it pleased God to oider it 
otherwise ; I am thankful for it. As for those cowardly captains who 

deserted you, hang them up, for by they deserve it. — Yours, 

“ Du Cassl.” 

Benbow finding it impossible to cfiect any thing decisive against 
the enemy, till the ships under his orders were commanded by other offi- 
cers, returned to Jamaica, where it was found necessary to amputate his 
shattered limb, for the purpose of preventing nioitification. A fever 
ensued, which, though his robust constitution held out for a long time, 
at length put a period to his life on the 4th of November, 1702. 

BORN A. D. 1632. — DIED A. D. 1703. 

Samuel Pepys was descended from a younger branch of an old Nor- 
folkshire family of that name, which had settled at Cottenham in Cam- 
bridgeshire earljc in the sixteenth century. Younger sons are prover- 
bially richer in blood than money, and we must not therefore be sur* 
prised to find that this bi inch of the family had fallen somewhat aw^ay 
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from the dignity of the parent stem. In point of fact* Pepys* fatlier 
was a tailor. Samuel* 'the subject of this memoir* was his eldest sur- 
viving son, and was bom on the 23d of Fi^bruary* JG32. He was edu- 
cated in the metropolis at St Pauls school, from whence he moved in 
1651 to Trinity, and subsequently to Magdalene college* Cambridge. 
Having* we prcbume* completed his education* his next step was to take 
unto himself a wife ; and* with less prudence than he usually displayed* 
he selected a girl of fifteen* well-descended* and very beautiful, but pen- 
nyless as himself. Years after* when he had risen to almost affluent 
circumstances* we find that one morning he “ Lay long in bed* talking 
with pleasure with niy poor wife, how she used to make coal fires and 
wabh my foul clotlies with her own hand for me, poor wretch.” For- 
tunately for Pepys, he had an influential cousin, Sir Edwaid Montague* 
afterwards earl of Sandwich* who gave him shelter and some sort of 
employment in liis*own house, and to whose patronage Pepys owed his 
prosperity, lie accompanied Sir Edward in his expedition to the 
Sound in 1658, and on his return was promoted to an oflice in the ex- 
chequer connected with the payment of the army. 

Up to this period Pepys Jiad probably entertained opinions not v^^ry 
favourable to the rc'storation. This may easily be gathered from hints 
in his diary. On the 15th of July, 1665, he ‘•Met with Sir James 
Bunch. ‘ This is the time for you,' said Bunch, ‘ that were for Oliver 
heretofore ; you are full of employment* and we poor cavaliers bit still 
and can get nothing*' which was a pretty reproach* 1 thought* but an- 
swered nothing to it, for fear of making it worse.”* But the time had 
now come when such sentiments would be an eflectual bar to any rise 
in life, and Pepys was too prudent and pliable a man to let his coii- 
bclence mar his fortune. It was in 1660 that he began his diary, and it 
is extremely interesting to peruse the little notices which he has set down 
of passing events — ^niany of them indeed mere straws, but indicative of 
tin* quarter to which the wind was now veering. In one place wc are 
told that Barebones’ windows were horribly broken lost night; then 
again, that the butchers at the maypole in the Strand rang a peal with 
their knives when they were going to sacrifice* tlieir rump, — that the 
king's arms were set up here and there, and the mcreers were pri\ ately 
making a statue of the king, — that a great bonfire is made in the ex- 
change, and people call out ‘ God bless King Charles the Second !’ and 
Anally comes the great fulfilment of all these signs, wdien amidst au in- 
finite crowd of people and horsemen, and with bhouting and joy beyond 
all imagination, tjie king arrives. Pc‘pyb was on board the vessel which 
conveyed the king to this country, and his narrative of the voyage is 
very amusing. 

As soon as things were brought into some state of order, Pepys was 
made clerk of the acts of the navy, and in this post he acquitted himself 
with great credit. The business-talents and the diligence which he dis- 
played, rapidly recommended him to jthe. favour of the duke of York, 

' A rathsr ludicrous passage to the same offipct orcuis in his diary of November Ist, 
1660. “ Hero^dined with us two or three more country gentlemen, iiffiong Uic rest Mr 
Ciiristmas, my old school-fellow, with whom I had much talk. Ue did lemember that 
1 was a great Roundhead when I was a boy, and 1 was much afraid ilial he would ha\o 
remembered the words that I said the day the king was beheaded, (ihit were 1 to pi each 
upon him, my text would be, * The memoiy of the wicked <^hall lot,*') but 1 found aflti- 
wufds that ho did go away irom school boloic Uiattinie.” 
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>vith whom, as head of tlic navy, Pepys had frequent opportunities of 
intercourse. He seems, indeed, to have exerted himself with the most 
laudable industry. Through his exertions new regulations were intro- 
duced into the management of the navy and dockyards, the rapacity of 
the contractors was checked, and care was taken that the state suffered 
from none but royal peculation. Though the comparison of Pepys to 
Agricola be ridiculous, he did at least resemble him in one })Oiijt,^ 
** diligentissima coiiquisitione fecit, ne cujus alterius sacrilegiuin re^pub- 
lica, quam Neronis, senssisc't." During the time when London was sc 
awfully ravaged by the plague, Pepys was the only officer in the navy 
department who ventured to remain in London, and of this memorable 
visitation, as well as of the great lire, he has left us some very curious 
particulars. In 1668, he, along with the other persons connected with 
the admiralty, was charged in the house of commons with having been 
guilty of such gross neglect in his department as Jiad led to De Ruyter s 
success in liib expedition against Chatham. The duty of conducting the de- 
fiance devolved on Pepys, and, in consequence, he makes a speech of three 
hours and a half in length at the bar of the house, and with so much elo- 
quence, that ho and his colleagues are unanimously acquitted. We have 
in his diary a most amusing scene of anxiety beibre, and gratified vanity 
after the delivery of fiis great oration. Altogether, the passage is so 
good, that wc must extract some portion of it ; premibing, however, that 
in all probability Pepys’ friends had previoubly entertamf‘d no great 
opinion of his rhetorical powers, and on finding that he played his jiart 
better than was expeeti'd, took occabion, from his evident belf-gratula- 
tion, to launch out into a btraiii of extravagant compliment. Beibvo 
making the speech h<' seems to have been v(Ty nervous. 

‘‘And to comfort myself,” says he, “did go to the Dog and diink 
half a pint of mulled sack, and in the hall did drink a dram of brandy 
at Mrs Hewlett’s ; and with the warmth of this did find myself in better 
order as to courage, truly.” 

The following day his honours shower down on him in a perfect tor- 
rent. “ 6th. Up betimes, and with Sir D. Gauden to Sir W. Coven- 
try’s chamber, where the first word he said to me was, * Good morrow*, 
Mr PtpyvS, that must be speaker of the parliament-liouse,’ and did jiro- 
tebt 1 had got honour for ever in parliament. He said that his brother, 
that sal by him, admires me ; and another gentleman said that 1 could 
not get less than £1000 a year it 1 would put on a gown and plead at 
the chancery bar. But, w'hat pleases me most, he tells me that the so- 
licitor-general did protest that he thought 1 spoke the best of any man 
in Eogland. My Lord Berkeley did cry me up for what they had 
hc'ard of it ; and others, parliament-men there about the king, did bay 
that they never heard such a speech in tlirir lives delivered in that niun- 
iier. From thence I went to Westniinstcr-hall, where I met with Mr 
Gi^rge Montague, who came to me, and kissed me, and told me that 
ho had often heretofore kissed my hands, but now he would kiss m 5 ' lipb, 
protesting that 1 was another Cicero, and said all the world said the 
same of me. Mr Godolphiu; Mr Sands, who swore he would go 
twenty miles at any time to hear Utc like again^ and that he uevel* saw 
so many sit four hours together to hear any man in his life as there did 
to hear me. Mr Chielily, Sir John Duiicombc, and every body do say 
that the kingdom will ling ot my abilities, and that 1 hav.e done myself 
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right for my ivholc life; and ao Captain Coke and otlieis oi iny ii lends 
say that no man had ever such an opportunity of making his abilities 
known. And, that 1 may cite all at once, Mr Lieutenant of the Tower 
did tell me, that Mr Vaughan did protest to him, and that he in his 
hearing said so to the duke of Albemarle, and afterwards to Sir William 
Coventry, that he had sat twenty -six years in parliament and never heard 
sueh a speech there before; for \ihich the Lord God make me thank- 
ful I and that 1 may make use of it, not to pride and vain-glory, but 
that, now I have this esteem, 1 may do nothing to lessen it.” 

P('pys certainly took some pains to fulfil his prayer, for although he 
afterwards held a scat in parliament for a number of years, he contented 
himself with the laurels he had already won, and never ran the risk of 
tarnishing their lustre by another display. In 1669, he was obliged, by 
a weakness of his eyes, to discontinue his diary. He now made a tour 
through France and Holland, shortly after returning from which, his 
wifi, to whom he seems to have been steadily attached, died. Through 
the interest of the duke of York, he stood, about this time, candidate 
for Aldborough, but the intciest of the popular party was stronger than 
had been anticipated, and he was defeated. In 1673 he was chosen 
member for Castle- Rising, but here again ho wag unfortunate, for the 
house of eonimons was so zealously protestant, that they turned him out 
on a groundless charge of popery. Had they said that he was a care- 
less Gallio, who loved his own interest better than any religion, the ac- 
cusation would have w^orn a greater semblance of truth. When the , 
duke* of York, in consequence of the passing of the test act, retired from 
the inanag( meiit of the admiialty, Pepys was taken into the immediate 
601 vice of the king, and adv anced to the po6t of secretary for the affairs 
of the navy. This advancement was followed by an awkward charge of 
his hd^ lUg be( 11 concerned in communicating intelligence to the French, 
with wlipiii wc were then at war, and he was in coubequence committed 
to the Tgwei ; but we may presume him innocent, as he was discharged 
ioi want of 1 vidoncc after a short impiisonmont. In 1680, on a change 
being made in the constitution of the adiniraltv, ho was dismissed from 
uilico, tiiougli not ill accordance with the king’s wishtt ; and Ins conti- 
•nutince out of place was not of long duration, as in a few years aftei- 
w ards he was sent on the Tangiers expedition, and appointed to his for- 
mer post of secretary. 1 his office he filled till the revolution. Whtn 
that great event took place, it was not to be expected that much consi- 
deration should be shown fiir one who had been so tried and intimate a 
fneiifl of the exiled nionaich. It is a singular proof of the estimation in 
which James htld him, that when news was bi ought of the landing of 
the diliverer, the king — who was then sitting to Sir Godfrey Kneller for 
a picture intended as a present to his faithful secretary — ^with the utmost 
froid commanded the artist to proceed, “ that his good fiiend might 
not be disappointed.” Not coiiUnt with depriving him of all his offices, 
the revolution party, for whose feats it must be flowed circumstances 
gave some warrant, committed him to the Gatehouse prison on suspicion 
of disaffection, but he was speedily released on pleading ill health, and 
it does not appear that the charge was ever afterwards noticed. Though 
he had retired into the shades of private life, he was still looked upon, and 
frequently consulted, as an oracle in the management of the navy. His 
retirement w'as spent in a more dignffied tiianncT than the* pursuits and 
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rventB of his previous li£c would have led us to anticipate. In corres- 
pondence with literary men of the day, in association with learned 
friends, and in the collection of a fine library, he found sufficient to oc- 
cupy his time. He had been president of the Royal society in 1684, 
and after that time had been .in the habit of having a conversazione 
every Saturday evening at his own fesidence, to which he attracted 
some of the most learned members of that body- Evelyn appears to 
have been a pretty constant attendant, as indeed he was one of the most 
intimate friends our ex-secretary had, and expressed great regret when 
Pepys was obliged by ill-health to discontinue them. In the year 1700 
he was persuaded to remove from town for the benefit of country air, 
and accordingly went to reside at Clapham in the house of an attached 
friend and former dependant, who paid to him all possible attention. 
He had laboured for some years under attacks of the stone, for which 
in his early days be had undergone an operatfon. Of course it was in 
vain to hope that a drive on Clapham-coniiuon would remove this ter- 
rible disoidor. After lingering for three years, he^expiicd on the 26th 
of May, 1703. The property which he left behind him was much 
smaller than was anticipat(>d, much of his estate having been dissipated 
by his hospitality, hia^mania for rare books, and the careful education 
he had bestowed on his nephews. His books and manuscripts he be- 
queathed to Magdalene-collegc, of which ho had been a member. They 
are well known to literary men under the title of the Pepysian coll<‘e- 
^tion. 

Pepys is one of those Instances occasionally to be met with, of nun 
destitute of extraordinary merit, but pushed forward by eircunistanei s 
to a prominence which others of much higher desert strive vainly to 
obtain. This distinction he owes to his diary, but we are Act sure that 
it is a distinction which many will envy. His diary* begins in 1660, 
and spreads over a period of nine or ten years. lie conimencod it oii- 
ginaliy for the purpose of having a record of his mobt plj^ate thoughts 
aud feelings, and to make himself perfectly secure that the contents 
should be known to no eyes but his own, he wrote it in a peculiar ci- 
pher. Of course we have his genuine and candid feelings, and his 
equally impartial notices of passing events, for no man could be such a* 
fool as^to tell lies to himself. Unfortunately in some respects for the 
author’s memory, the secret of thiwKsypher was discovered, and a trans- 
lation of the diary was given to the world some years ago. The records 
which he kept of his life and actions were so exceedingly minute, that 
the editor was compelled to omit many passages as too trivial, or other- 
wise unfit to meet the public oye. Enough, however, remains to make 
it one of the most entertaining books of gossip in the world ; and, in- 
deed, we question whether any language can furnish its equal. No man 
writing for the public will write with perfect honesty. He may reveal 
enough of himself, as Rousseau did, to show that he is a scoundrel, but 
he never will knowingly consent to make himself ridiculous. The sel- 
fish feelings, — the interest we take in insignificant matters, — the incon- 
gruity of our emotions frequently with those which custom or propriety 
dictate^^ — ^the little pieces of seli^fiattery which we whisper to bur own 
ears,— are ^inga which we cannot reveal, even to a friend, and much 
less therefore to a mocking public. Boswell has approached more nearly 
to our author in this respect than any bther writejp with whom we are 
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acquainted, but he follows at a long interval. To the student of char- 
acter it presents an ample field of observation. Pepys united with a 
very fair proportion of private honour and integrity, the most complete 
apathy as to any thing like public spirit or public principle. Diligent 
ill business — by no mean**, so far as we can see, given to peculation — 
exact in performing the duties of his office — anxious that all in his de- 
partment should be executed skilfully and honestly — he seems to have 
dreamed of no other public virtue ; and while the duke was pleased, or 
Sir William Coventry satisfied, he was well content. It is idle to talk, 
as one or two have done, of his possessing high principle. 

The information obtained from his diary is luore amusing than instruc- 
tive, and more curious than useful. Nearly all that he mentions relat- 
ing to public affairs was already known, and his evidence is therefore 
principally valuable as affording frcsli testimony, and that the testimony 
of an eye-witness, to the truth of our histories. There are, too, some 
interesting notices not readily to be met with (dsewhere ; such, for in- 
stance, as the following narrative of the death of the young, high-mind- 
ed, all-accomplished. Sir Henry Vane. 

“ 14th. About 11 o’clock, having a room got ready for us, we all 
went out to the Tower-hill ; and there, ovei against the scaffold, made on 
jiurpose this day, saw Sir Henry Vane brouglit. • A very great press of 
people. He made a long speech, many times interrupted by the sherifie 
and others there ; and they would have takem his paper out of his hand, 
but he would not let it go. But they caused all the books of those that 
writ after him to be t»iven the shtriffe, and the trumpets were brought 
under th<‘ scaffold that he might not be heard. Then he prayed, and 
so fitted himself and leceived the blow; but the scaffold was so crowdi^l 
that wc could not see it done, lie had a blister, or issue, upon his 
neck, whiOThc desired them not to hurt. He changed not his colour 
or speech to tlu last, but died, justifying himself and the cause he had 
stood fWr ; and spoke veiy confidently of his being presently at the right 
hand of Chiist; and in all things appeand the most resolved man that 
ever died in that manner.” 

Besides tliis, there are a number of passages scattered up and down 
the work, whicli introduce to us in one way or another almost all tlu 
distinguished men of tlic time ; and wc gain a more intimate, or, so to 
speak, peri»onal knowledge of the great lord-chancellor, Clarendon, when 
he is led (low'll stairs, “having the gout,” and talks with Mr Pepys 
“ most friendl}^, vet cunningly/’ for an hour, than from the most elabor- 
ate dissertation on his character. The king, he tells us, spoke worse 
than any man he ever heard in his life. In another part, wc find tlie 
king diiuking the duke of York’s health on his knees, “ and then all the 
company ; and having done it all fell a crying for joy, being all maudlin 
and kissing one another ; the king the duke of York, and the duke of 
York the king, and in such a maudlin pickle as never people were : and 
so passed the day.” Yet these were the times of right divine and pas- 
sive obedience ! 

The following passage is valuable as the evidence of a contemporary, 
and may help to put to silence the ignorance of the foolish men who 
annually rejoice over tlie happy restoration in church and state. 
is strange how every body do now-a-days reflect upon Oliver and com- 
mend him, what brave things he did, and made all the neighbour princes 

IV. K 
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fear him ; while hove is a prince, come in with all the love and prayers ^ 
and good liking of his people, who have given greater signs of loyalty 
and willingness to serve him with their obtates than ever was done by 
any people, hath lost all so soon, that it is a miracle what a man could 
devise to lose so much in so little time 1** 

TJie most valuable part of Pepys’ diary is that which gives us gn in- 
flight into the manners and habits, both of action and feeling, which pre- 
vailed at the time. A most interesting paper might be written by 
drawing together and illubtrating the most striking of these notices, but 
our limits arc already touched upon, and we miibi hasten to a eonclu- 
bion. Whatever be the mo^^t valuable part of the diarj^ the most amus- 
ing is unquestionably that which relates to himself individually. Indeed 
wc* know of nothing more luclierons than much of what he records. It 
lb like obtaining a bird s-eyc view of some lively friend who is solilo- 
quizing, or (lancing, or rhetorizing, in the innermobt recesses of his 
study, with all the freedom of fancied solitude. T1 k‘ nahete of the fol- 
lowing is admirable. “ Sir William Petty tells me that Mr Barlow is 
d{ ad, for wliieli (God knows my heart) I could be as soriy as ib po«- 
bi!)le for one to b<‘ for a stranger by whose death he gets £100 a year.” 

We arc made tli(‘ confidants of liis innermost feelings and most trivial 
aLtions. No new dros is put on, or party of pha‘<nre formed, without 
1)( ing faithfully recorded. In his dresses he especially luxuriates, owing, 
the reviewers maliciously hint, to his being the son of a tailor. He was 
e\ idently a great sight-seer and news-monger. No exhibition of “ fo- 
reign w ond( rs" is to be seen, or new play produc(‘d, w ithout his pre- 
beiice; and even when he deems it unbecoming his dignity, as an offi- 
cial man, to be seen at tiie theatre, h(' goes (iisguistd. Ho secerns to 
have bet ii \( ry fond of b(eing the court- beauties, and indexed he is somc- 
tiines placed lU situations which could not be altogether piffsingtoMrs 
P< pys. In one place he s(»es “ the finest smocks and limm petticoats 
ot my Lady CastlemaineV’ which it did him good to look at. ■ Time 
ar(‘ some amusing entries, fioiii which it may be gathered that lie slily 
indulged a passion lor a ceitaiii Mrs Mercer, a waiting ineid, and occa- 
sional companion of Mrs Pcji^s, and it is curious to observe how he ab- 
stains fix)m acknowledging, even to himself, this amourette', while lli(‘ 
hut of Its existence breaks out in several places. Wo do not know how 
W( can better ecmcludo our ske'tch than by giving the' reader the follow- 
ing specimen of the candour with which he is treatcil. 

“ We supped at home and very merry. And then about nine o’clock 
at Mrs Mercer’s gate, wheie the fire and boys e'xpetted us, and hei sou 
had provided abundance of serpents and rockets: and there mighty 
merry (my Lady Pen, and Peg, going thither with us, and Nan 
Wright) till about twelve at night, flinging our fire-works and burning 
one another and the people over the way. And at last our businesses 
being most spent, we in to Mrs Mercer’s, and there mighty merry, 
smutting one another with candle grease and soot, till most of us w'cre 
like devils. And that being done, then we broke up and to my house ; 
and there I made them drink, and up stairs wc went, and then fell into 
dancing, (W. Batcher dancing well) and dressing him and I and one 
Mr Bannistci (who with my wife came over also with us) like women ; 
and Mercer put on a suit of Tom’s like a boy, and mighty mirth we had 
—and Mercrr danced a jig ; and Nan Wrialit, and my wife, and Peggy 
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Pen, put on periwigs. Thus vie spent till three or four in the morning 
—•mighty merry.” 

We tear that we have occupied a larger space by this^iuemoir tliaii 
might fairly be awarded to Pepys’ merits, but his diary is such a singu- 
lar production, and it is so rare in the list of politicians to find any 
thing amusing, that wc hope to be excused. It is but fair to add, that 
a][)pendcd to his diary are to be found many letters from Pepys to his 
friends, or v/cc which exhibit him in a much more respectable 

and dignified liglit than any in wdiich we have rei>rescntcd him. 

Carl of ii^arrinstoii. 

BORN A. I>. — nri'D \ D. I(j9-i 

Neither the exact time of the birth of this noblenidii, nor yet any 
account of his infant >eais, niiiain on leeord: the first mention made 
of him being, “ that during the life of his fatluT, he was knight of the 
shire lor the county of ClustiT, in several parliaments, in the reign of 
King Charles II.*’ In the house of commons he constantly showed 
himself a firm opposer of arbitrary power, and^ steady fiiend to the 
rights of the people. lie exerted hiui’-elf in support of the bill of ex- 
elusion; and in the speech wJiieli he made on that occasion, he endea- 
voured to prove — to use his own words — that “ the next of kin has not 
so absolute an inherent right to the ciown, but that he may, for the 
good of the nation, be set aside;*' as all government was instituted tor 
tlie benefit of the people, and nut for the ])nvate interest of any pai- 
ticular family or individual. 

He was* very solicitous to have procured an act for the punishing 
those who wx^re known to have received bribes from the court, in the 
parliament which was styled the Pension Parlianu'iit, in the reign of 
King Charles 11. In the sjieech which he made on this subji ct m the 
snbsiquent parliament, he said, Ibfach of trust is accounted the most 
intainous thing in the world, and tins these men have been guilty ol to 
the highest degree, llobbi'iy and stealing our law jmnishes with death, 
and wliat deserve tJiey who beggar and take away all that the nation 
has, under the pictencc of disposing of the pcopl(‘’s money for the hon- 
our and good of the king and kingdom.” He proposed that a bill 
should be brouglit in, by whieli these hireling sciiatois should be icn- 
dered incapable of serving in parliament for the future, or of enjoy mg 
any ofliee, civil or military ; and that they should be obliged, as far as 
they were able, to reluud all the money w hich they had received for 
secret services to the crown; or, in otlmr words, lor betra;vl*^g 
constituents. “ Our law^,’* said he, will not allow a thief to keep 
w hat he has gottc n by stealth, but, of course, orders restitution ; and 
shall these proud robbers of the nation not restore their ill-gotten goods.” 
His defence of the bill of exclusion, and ojiposition to the mcasuirs of 
the court in other instances, rendered him so obnoxious to the duke of 
York, that by his influence he weis committed prisoner to the Towur. 
On Thursday the 14>th of January, 1685, he was brought to his trial 
in Wcstminster-liall, before the lord-chancellor Jeffciics, who was his 
personal enemy, and who was cou-tituttcl lord-high-stowaid on that 
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occasion Ho was not tiioil by the wliole house of peers, though the 
parliament was then actually existing by prerogative ; but by a select 
number of seventy seven peers, buinmoned by the lord-high-steward 
for that purpose. He protested against this irregularity; but his ob- 
jections being overruled, the trial proceeded. IIowcv€T, he made so 
full and clear a defence, that the peers, appointed to try him, unani- 
mously acquitted him. 

After this Lord Delamer lived in a retired manner in the country, 
much honoured and beloved, till mca‘^ures \iere concerted for bringing 
about the Revolution, in which he very heartily concurred. On the 
prince of Orange's landing in England, his lordshi]), in a few days, 
raised a great force in Cheshire and Lancashire, and therewith march(‘d 
to join that prince. On the prince’s irrival at Windsor, in his apyiroach 
towards London, Lord Delamer, together with the marquess of Halifax 
and the carl of Slirewsbury, were smt with a message to King Janus, 
to remove from Whitehall. Lord Delamer, though no flattcier of the 
king in his pro‘?pcrity, was too g(*nerous to insult him in his distress, 
and treated the fallen monarch with great respect. Waljiole say*-, 
“ that Lord Dt lamer, who was thrice imjirisoned for liis noble love ot 
liberty, and who nairowly escaped the fiuy ot James and Jifleius, livid 
lo 1)0 eomniissioned bjt the jinnee of Orange to oid(i that king to ic- 
move from Whitehall, — a message vihitdi he (liliveiid v\ith a gciuiou^ 
deeeney.” 

Out of the foreis which were laistd b^> Loid Ddainii to join the 
prince of Oiangi*, a reginunt of horse was aftcrvvaids foimctl, the eom- 
mand of which was for fonu' timr committed to him as (oloml; and 
tills regiment served in Ik land during tlu war in that kingdom. On 
the 14th of February, lGb9, Lord Delanur was bworn a privy-eoun- 
eillor; and, on the 9th of Apiil following, he was made ehaneillor and 
under-tieasuroi of the e\ehequer. On the 12th ot the same month lie 
was also made loid-lieutenaut of the county and city of Chestei.* Ihis 
last otiicc, togetlu r with that of pnvy-c*ouucilloi, he injoycel tor life; 
but ab to the otheis, he continued lu them for about one jear only, 
Mr Walpole sayb, He was disniibseel by King William, to gratify the 
toiies.” Iloweve^r, if was not thought advisable to displace a noble- 
man who had contributed so much towards the Revolution in a diso- 
bliging matmer ; and, therefore, he was., by lettc rs-jiatent, be.mng dali», 
We'stminstc'r, 17th of Apid, 1G90^ cieated rail of Waniugtem, in tlu 
county e)f Lancaster. Ills lordship was thus rharacte used m a poem, 
written! in the rtign of King William: — 

** A brave a<«flcrtcr of liis country's 
A noble, but ungovcrnoblo file, — 

Such IS the boro’s, — (lid bis hi cast inqure 

Fit to assist to pull a tyrant down , 

l^ut not to jilodso a piince that mounts th« tlirono 

Tm]}dtiunt ol opy»ression, still ho stood 

His iounti^’s mound against th’ invading flood. 


He died m London on the 2el of January, 1G93, in the fori ^ -second 
yeai of hib age, and was interred lu the family vault of Bowden-chundi, 
111 the county of Chcbtci. lie was a nobleman illustriously disfiii- 
guislud lor his mibiic* Kspint and his noble aidoiii in defence ol the Id)- 
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crtios of hii? ooijiitry. He considered patriotibin essential to the eliar- 
aetcr of a \irtuous man. In his • Advice to his Children,* he says, 
“ There never yet was any good man who had not an ardent zeal for 
his country.” In his private life he appears to have been a man of 
piety, worth, honour, and humanity. His works, which were pubiisiu d 
in one volume, 8vo, in 1694, contain his * Advice to his Children,’ an 
* Essay on Government,^ several of his speeches in parliament; litleen 
small Political Tracts or Essays; and ‘ The Case of WjUiaiii, earl of 
Devonshire.’ He al'so wrote ‘ Observations on tlf^ Case* of Lord Rus- 
sell,’ for whom ho had a great friendship, and who, on the morning of 
his execution, sent him a very kind message, <'\pr(‘&sive of his n-garJ 
for him. 


of 2Dor0tt 

Bon\ A. n Dim a. D. 1706. 

CiiAULEs SacivVille, sixtli earl of Dorset and Middlesex, one ol 
the most accomplisluHl lil)(‘rtiiies of the most licentious age of Eiiglisli 
history'", was the direct descendant of Qmcn Elizabeths Loul liuek- 
hur^t, and the iiiherit<»r of his ancestor’s poetical gi‘niiis.* He was ])ii- 
^ately educatc'd, and, after making the grand tour, retuiued to Eng- 
land a little lu'fore the Restoration. In tlie first ])arliamrnt sul)S((|uent 
to that event, he was cliostn representative for East (irinistead in Sus- 
sex, and m ide a considerable figure in the house as a spe.iker. Charl(‘^ 
II. offered him employment un<h r the goy(*rnment, but he wna too 
mueli set ujion the gratification of his pleasures to engag(‘ seriously in 
any thing liki* business. 'I'lie associate of Villiers, Rochester, S^dlty, 
and other jirofligaie men of fashion, he (nterod into mueh of their jiro- 
Higaey^ Wood has prestu ved an anecdote^fheitmtly illustrative oiTlie 
debauched habits of the young nobility afffr the Restoration. Hi* in- 
forms us that Sackville, Sir Charles Sedley, and Sir Thomas Ogle, ha\- 
ing, on one occasion, got (lieiiiselvcs supremely drunk in a tavtrii ni*ar 
Covent-gardi n, w'ent into a balcony, and comim need haranguing the 
populace, and playing a iiuiuIk r of monnt(>bank tricks. Not salisfiid 
with the applause uiui notoriety thus obtained fiom tin rabble, Sedhy 
at last strijiped hiin.s('lf naked, and in this style stood forth, and lx gin 
to harangue the assembled crowd in such profane language, that e\< n 
the indigiifition of the mob was rouM'd, and an attack W'as made upon 
the house in which the three libertines had established themselves. Eor 
this niisdemranor they were indicted, and Sedley was fined £600. He 
employed Killigrcw and some other friends to procure a remission of 
his tine, and th(*y succeeded so far as to obtain from ‘ the merry mon- 
arch’ liberty to divide it among theniselves, which they did, exacting 
the line fioni Sedley to th(» utmost farthing. 

In 1665,011 the breaking out of the first Dutch w*ar, Sackville aw’oke 
to .something like the cou'^ciousness of a manlier spirit than he had 
hitherto exhibited. He placed himself as a voluntix r under his royal 
highness, and conducted himself well in the action of thi' 6d of June. 
Il was on the evening prt ct'ding this engagement that he eomjioscd th« 
will- known Ming, — * To all you Ladies imw at LiUid* Soon aflcr, he 
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was made a gentleman of the bod-chuinber, and sent on several unim- 
portant embassies to France. 

Upon the death of his uncle Cranfield, earl of Middlesex, in 1674, 
the estates di'volved upon him, and two years afterwards he succeeded 
by creation to the title. He also succeeded to his father in 1677. In 
1684 he was constituted lord-lieutenant of Sussex. He early engaged 
tor the prince of Orange, and accompanied the Princess Anne on her 
Ihght from her fathers court. On the succession of the prince and 
princess of Orange to the throne, Dorset was sworn of the privy-coun- 
cil, and made lord-chamberlain of the household. lie had the honour 
of being four times appointed regent of the kingdom duiing Ins majes- 
ty s absence. In 1698 he letired somewhat from public life; he spent 
the remainder of Ids years m comparative obscurity. He dit‘d at Bath 
in January 1705-6. Horace Walpole has passtul this high eulogium 
uj)on Dorset, that “ he had as much wit as ln«! first master Chailes 11. , 
or his contemiioranes, Buckingham and Rochester, without the king’s 
want of f(‘ebng, tin duke’^ want of principle, or the carl's want of 
thought.” Piior, Drydiii, Congievt, Addison, and Pope, write in tli 
piaises of this nobleman. PopeV hnis commencing — 

“ Doriict, the grate of (ourU, the Tnu8e\ pmle, 
arc wcll-kno\^, and sulfiriently compbincntarj . 

^tr ClouhrisUj) 

BuiiN A, 1 ) 1060 — mri) A V 1707 

This bravo man was descended from parents so extremely poor, that 
they were incapable of making any bette^r provision for Jdm in life than 
that of binding him to a s^ernaker. Ills genius, lU-brookmg such .in 
occupation, and displaying itself even in the most early ])eriods of In-, 
life, he was recomniinded by Sir Christopher Mings, who had easudlly 
noticed his conduct, to Sir John Narborough, who received him, and 
appointed him one of his cabin boys, whe>ij no more than nine years 
old. It is ulated of him that, while yet a boy, he undertook to swim 
through the line of tlu* enemy’s fire, in one of the piratical ports on 
the coast of Barbary, and convey sonic despatches to a distant ship, 
which it would have been extremely inconvenient for the commander- 
in-chi( f to have transmitted by any other less concealed means. These 
and some other actions impressed so high an 0 })inioti of him on the mind 
of his patron, that almost ere he had reached manhood, he w'os intrusted 
by Sir John with missions of gre'at importance and dclicae^y. He was 
sent more than once to the dey of Tripoli to make remonstrances 
against the piratical conduct of Ins corsairs : his arguments proved in- 
sufficient to bend the haughty mind of the barbarian, but the observa- 
tions made by him, when attemjiting to perforin the objects of liis mis- 
sion, w ere such as enabled him to form a plan for the demolition A 
the enemy’s squadron, notwithstanding it lay at anchor under the very 
guns of the town. Having communicated his project to the admiral, 
tiir John, w ithoiit he sitation, appointed the young hero to superintend 
and conduct the execution of his own jilaii. Tlie most comiikto sue- 
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oosa crowned the attempt, and Shovell was rewarded for liis skill and 
gallantry with the command of the Sapphire frigate. 

From the month of March, 1G75, the peiiod when the occurrence 
just mentioned took place, to the year 1686, he remained constantly 
employed in the Mediterranean. The catalogue of his successes against 
the states of Barbary would be tedious in the recital. On his return 
to England, James II., in the midst of that ferment which preceded 
the revolution, entertained so high an opinion of Shovells honour, as 
to appoint him captain of the Dover, although his political principles 
were known to be inimical to the wishes of the tottering sovereign. 

Among the first naval appointments of the new reign was that of 
Mr Shovell to be captain of the Edgar, on board which ship he led 
the van of Admiral Herberts' squadron, at the battle in Bantry-bay, 
where he distinguished himself so remarkably, that King William con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood, at the same time when the 
earl of Torrington was raised to the peerage. At the time the French 
fleet made its sudden and unexpected appearance in the British channel, 
in the year 1690, Sir Cloudesley commanded a light detached squa- 
dron, owing to which circumstance he was prevenU*d from sharing in 
the unmerited ol)lo(|uy so generally cast on the many bia\e men who 
commanded under the earl of Torrington, Ho*romained in constant 
employ; and hiavmg been in the iiiieriin promoted to be rear-admiial 
of the red, boro a distinguished share in the defeat of the Count de 
Tourville. 

In 1694 Sir Cloudesley, who had been advanced to the rank of vice- 
admiral of the red, was appointed second in command under Lord 
Berkeley, of the fleet sent into Cameict bay; and wlnm the latter struck 
his flag fpr a time, wdiich he did on the return of the armament to 
England, Sir Cloudesley succeeded him in his command, and, by the 
express order of King William, proceeded against Dunkirk. His em- 
])loyraeIit ceased for a time, with his having commanded the escoit 
which attended King William to Holland, immediately previous to the 
])(acc of Uyswi(k. Sir Cloudesley assumed the command of a strong 
fleet s(*nt into the channel, as he afterwards did during the tw^o suc- 
ceeding years; a cautionary show of resistance, which, in all proba- 
bility, tended to render the actual display of it unnecessary till after 
the accession of Queen Anne. 

In 1703 he commanded the fleet of Britain stationed in ihe Medi- 
terranean ; and, in the ensuing j oar, commanded the van of the com- 
bined fleet in the battle of Malaga. In the ensuing year he was en- 
gaged in co-operating witli the duke of Savoy at the siege of Toulon, 
the failure of which was certainly by no means ascribable to any want 
of exertion on the part of the fleet. On his ixtnrn homewards, his 
vessel, the Association, togetlur viith two other ships of war, one car- 
rying seventy, the other fifty guns, was unfortunately cast away on 
the rocks of Scilly, on the evening of the 2!2d of October, 1707. Sir 
Cloudesley ’s body, w hieli was taken up on the Scilly islands, was con- 
veyed to England, and buried, with great funeral pomp, in Wcstmin- 
ster-abbey, at the public cxjiense. 

A particular circumstance attending his d(>ath has been preserved in 
the famity of the earl of Ilomney, and is too interesting to be omitted : 
“ The admiral was not drowned ; but, after having reachc<l the shore 
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in safety, was, according to Ihc confession of an ancient uoiiian, by Ik r 
treacherously and inhumanly murdered. This atrocious act she, many 
years afterwards, wh(‘n on her deathbed, revealed to the minister of 
the parish who attended her, declaring she could not die in peace till 
she* had made this confession. She acknowledged having been led to 
commit this horrid deed for the sake of plunder; and that she then 
had ill her possession, among other things, an emerald ring, which she 
had been afraid to sell lest it should h'ud to a discovery. This ring, 
which was then delivered to the minister, was by him given to Jaint's, 
earl of Berkeley — in possession of whose family it noxv remains — at his 
particular renjupst, Sir Cloudesley Shovtll and hiiiisc If having lived on 
terms of the most intimate fi iciidshiji. 'Fhe manner of his death, as 
well as tlie discovery of the ring, is relatc‘d dillerently by Campbell and 
others; but from the channel through which the communication was 
niad(, we have CMiy n>ason to conclude that this account is uiidoubt 
idly most authentic/’ 


BciiN A. D. 1G50. — nn^D a. n. 1708. 

Sir Glorge Hooke, son to Sir William Hooke, the descendant of a 
>eiy ancient Kentish family, after ser\iiig for neatly twenty years in 
the royal navy as lieutenant and captain of divers ships of war, was, 
at the epoch of the revolution, captain of the Deptford. 

The first enterprise in which we find him engaged, was the relief of 
Londonderry, at that time closely besieged, and severely pressed by the 
catholic army and the French allies of Janies. The c*ageine& and the 
ability which he displayed on this occasion interested the earl of Toi- 
lingtoii so much in Jus favour, that he was, as it is said, in cons\5qu(‘nc(' 
of the express rccoinineiidation of that noble lord, advanced to the rank 
of rear-admiral of the red. In this station he served under his unfortu- 
nate jiatron and friend at the battle of Beachy-hoad. In the month of 
May, 1692, a very few days only previous to the memorable encounter 
lilt Capo la Hogue, he was specially chosen by his colleagues to trans- ‘ 
mit to the admiralty board a loyal address from the flag-officers and 
cajitaius of the fleet, professing, in th(» w’armest terms, their altachmoiit 
to their majesties and their govcrimient. He was on this occasion pro- 
iiiutcd to be vice-admiral of the blue, and bore a very conspicuous part 
ill the great engagement with the French fleet. 

In the ensuing spring he received the honour of knighthood, and 
was promoted to be vice-admiral of the white squadron. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards he was ordered to the Straits, for the purpose ot 
convoying thither a very numerous fleet of merchant-^^liips, amounting 
to no less than four hundred sail. The force put under his command 
consisted of twenty-one ships of tw'O decks, English and Dutch, two 
frigates, and five smaller vessels. The grand fleet, under the ordcis of 
the joint admirals, Sliovell, Delawal, and Killegrew, for the better pro- 
tection of so valuable a stake, saw Sir George in safety, so far as the 
distance of fifty leagues to the south-west of Ushant. Such, however, 
was the address of the eneinv, the correctness of their information, and 
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the total want of it on the part of Britain, that the armaments of Brest 
and Toulon had forniod a junction in Lagos bay, whore they continued 
quh't, in expectation of tliiir prize, without any of the commanders in 
the combined squadrons being in the slightest degree aware of the cir- 
cumstance, or of the danger that awaited them. The misfortune, tlioir^li 
great, was alleviated, in a considerable degree, by the ability and ac- 
tivity of Sir George; more than three-fourths of the fleet were pre 
served, and, of the ships sent for its protection, three only, and th^)^p 
belonging to the Dutch, who behaved with the most conspicuous gal 
tkutry on the occasion, fell into the hands of the Count dc Tourville. 

In 1698 Sir George was chosen representative for the town of Ports- 
mouth, and he soon afterwards had an opportunity of di'^playing his 
abilities as a statesman as well as a naval eominander. A formidable 
confederacy had been entered into between tlic northern powc rs of iliis- 
sia, Denmark, and Poland, the avowed object of width was the d •- 
struetion of the yoting king of Sweden. Britain could not calmly look 
on and permit so dreadful an invasion of the rights of nations ; and Sir 
George was accordingly sent into the Sound with a fleet, htttd out with 
the inftc'ntiou of acting in coiijunetioii with the Dutch, not only for the 
purpose of fiei'ing Sweden fiom the terrors of anniiiilation, but com- 
pelling her eoiifedoTated foes to agree to an c^uitabh* ])(.ace. 1 Ik* 

moderation and tlie firmness of the BntisU admiral on this occasion, 
reflected the higliest honour on his ju<lgment as an ollicer, and his in- 
tegrity as a man. Whde, on the one hand, he (h‘elared hmisill to the 
Danes and their allies fully determined to crush their in jinious pi op ct, 
on the other he most peremptorily resistul evtry solicit.il ion made to 
him by the youthtiil sovereign of Sw<(h‘n to continue the w.ir even lor 
an instant longer than was absolutely necessai} for the acquisition ol a 
fair and honourable piace. IIis answer to the king himself is too im^tn- 
orable for us to omit: — 1 was,” said Sii George in reply to Idni, 
“ sent hither to serve your majesty, but not to inin the kingduin of 
Denmark.” Tlie treaty of Travendahl was accordingly concluded in 
despite of eveiy remonstrance the impetuous Charles could make, and 
every objection which his In-atcd imagination could jiiopose. 

Oil the prospect of a war with France in 1701, Sir George* was 
• again invested with the chief command; but that power coiisuloiig 
the hour of hostility not yet arrived, peace remained unbroken till 
after the accession of Queen Anne. Among the very first acts of her 
majesty's reign, is to be reckoned the appointment of Sir George to 
be vice-admiral of England, and conimandcr-in-cliicf of the* Biitish 
fleet. The first enterprise resolved on by government was the attack 
of Cadiz ; and the failure of it, though not in the slightest degree im- 
putable to Sir George, w^as most uncaudidly attempted to be attributed 
to him by some of the virulent party-writers of the time, and by Bur- 
net in particular. Fortune, however, so(*nicd ready to afford him some 
recompense for his recent disappointment ; for he had scarcely left Ca- 
diz on his return home, when he received intelligence that a most val- 
uable fleet of Spanish galleons hail pul into Vigo, together with their 
escort, commanded by that well-known oflicer, Moris. Chateau Renaud. 
Sir George instantly resolved on attempting the capture of the fleet, and 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine cxpi'Ctatioiis. The tnasure and 
articles of merchandise taken ami destroy(*d on this occation amounted 

IV. G 
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1u between four and fi\e millions sterling; while (ho injury su<«tained 
in respect to ships of war, had never been exceeded, except in the in- 
stances of the destruction of the Armada, and the battle off Cape La 
llogue. Twenty ships and vessels of war, fifteen of which were of 
two decks, together with thiiteen galleons, were included in the de- 
struction and capture made and effected on this occasion. 

The year 1704 formed a very distinguished epoch in the life of Sir 
George. In the month of January the very honourable trust of con- 
veying King Charles III. to Spain was confided to him. By his firm- 
ness added to the greatest comjilaceiicy of manners, he got over a va- 
riety of delicate and absurd punctilios on this occasion, partieulatly 
one where the honour of the British flag was concerned, with the high- 
est credit to himself, and the maintenance of his country’s dignity. In 
respect to more active service, the captuie of Gibraltar still stands with 
undiminished lustre, one of the brightest gc ms that ever ornamented 
British valour or British conduct, as well in respect to the execution as 
to the plan of the ( utorprise. 

II(' IS said, when on his deathbed, to have made the following iin- 
piessive answer to some persons present at the execution of his will, 
and who could not refrain from making some remarks on tlie narrow- 
ness of his cireumstapees. “ What 1 leave,” said he, “ ’tis true, is not 
much, but what I do leave, has been honestly acquired. It ne\cr cost 
a seaman a t(*ar, or the nation a farthing.” Fiom the tune he quitted the 
line of active strvKV, he was intoleiably aftlicted with the gout, which 
put a period to his life at a very premature age. This event took place 
on till* 24-th of January, 1708-9, Sir George being then in Ins fifty- 
eighth year. His executors caused a magnificeut monument to be 
erected to bini in Canterbury cathedral, 

C^arl nf Clarotljon. 

DORN A. D. 1038. — VILD A. D. 1709. 

Hknry, second carl of Clarendon, was boin in 1688. He was early 
initiated by his father into the mysteries of politics, being employed by 
him ill the king’s secri't correspondence, so that he generally passed 
half the day in writing in cypher or decyphering. In this trust young 
Hyde conducted liimself with e?ftremc faithfulness and the greatest pru- 
dence. After the restoration he was appointed chamberlain to her 
majesty. 

On his father’s death, he took his seat in the house of lords, and, 
though he warmly resented the usage which his parent li.ad received at 
the hands of the court, yet, as he keenly opposed the bill of exclusion, 
he was taken into favour, and made a privy-councillor. On the ac- 
cession of James II. he became lord-privy-seal, and afterwards lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. His attachment, however, to the protestaiit 
cause would not allow him to support the king in his designs on the 
religion of the country, and he was ultimately stripped of his official 
•employments. 

He declined to take the oath of allegiance at the revolution, and was 
subjected to a brief imprisonment in the Tower in consequence. He 
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died ip October, 1709. His state-letters and diary, from 1687 to 1690, 
have been published,^ and form an interesting contribution to English 
liiMory. He appears to have been a man of modorale talents, and sim- 
ple domestic habits. His son, Lord Cornbury, was a person of con- 
siderable literary taste, and the friend and associate of Pope. 


BORN A. D. 1642. — DUD A. D. 1709. 

« 

Sir .John Holt, lord-chief-justice of the court of kings bench, was 
die son of Sir Thomas Holt, serjeant-at-law, and recorder of Abingdon. 
He was educated at Abingdon and Oxford. In 1658 he entered of 
Gray’s inn, and vas soon called to the bar, where he rapidly attained 
cniincnee as a jdcader. 

In the reign of Janies II. he was made recorder of London, in which 
‘ituation he conducted himself with great hrmiuss and integrity. The 
court w’ished him to become subservient to their crooked jiolicy ; and, 
on his refusal to co-op( rate in sonic* objectionable* measures, (‘.specially 
(lie abolition of the t<\st, he was di.^charged froii^ office. 

On the arrival of the prince of Orange*, he was chosen a member of 
the convention-parliament, and appointed one of tlu* indnagers for the 
commons in the confeiences wdth the lords, relative to the abdication of 
tlie late monarch. lie di.s])layed great constitutional knowledge in this 
commission, and, as soon as iIk government wa.s settled, was inadelord- 
<‘hic f-justico of the* court of king s bench, and a member of tlu* privy- 
ccnincil. Bishop Burnet .^ays, “ That though he was a young man for 
so high a post, yet he iiiaintaincd it all his time with a high reputation 
ior capacity, integrity, courage, and great despatch ; so that, since the 
l(jrd-ehief-ju.stice Hale’s time, that bench had not been so well till(*d as 
it was by him,” In 1700, w^hen Somers re.signed the great .s(*al, it v\as 
odi red to Holt, but be declined it, modestly alleging liis want of qualiti- 
calions for so important a trust. As chiet-justicc, his merits were very 
great, and generally acknowledged. He was perfect master of the 
eomnioii law, and possessed a remarkable facility in clearly and logi- 
cally expounding and applying its principles. His unimpeachable iii- 
tcgrily is celebrated by the author of the Tatler in his 14th number. 

A remarkable in^'taiicc of his spirit and integrity is exhibited in the 
famous case of Lord Banbury. An indi(*tmeTit had been found at 
Hicks’ hall against the defendant, Lord Banbury, by the name of 
Charles Knollys Esq., for the muider of a Captain Lawson, who had 
married the sister of the defendant, and the indictmcuit was removed by 
vd'liorari into the king’s bench, where the defendant pleaded a misno- 
mer in abatement, vi/. that William Knollys, Viscount Wallingfbrt, by 
lettc'rs patent under the great seal of England, bearing date the 18th 
August, 2d Car, I. was created earl of Banbury, to have and to hold 
the dignity to him and the heirs male of Ids body lawfully begotten ; 
lliat William had issue Nicholas, who suecceded William in the dig- 
nity, from whom the dignity descended upon the defendant, os son and 
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heir to Nicholas. Tli(‘ attornoy-goneral replied to this plea, that tlu* 
defendant, upon the Idth December, 4th William and Mary, had pre - 
ferred a petition to the house of peers, that he might be tried by hi^ 
peers ; and that, after long consideration and debate, the lords ha(l dis- 
inissed his })etition, seaiTuittm legem parliamentiy <!isdll()^^ed his peer- 
age, and made an order, that the dc^fendant should be bied by tlie 
course of common law. To this replication the defender d* murred, and 
the attorney-general joined in demurrer. The case A^asst\eral times 
solemnly argued at the bar by Sir Edward Ward, attorney-general. Sir 
Thomas Trevor, solicitor-general, and Sir William ^^i I liaiiis, eounsd 
for the crown; and by Si ijeant Pembeiton, Serjeant Li vinz, and Sir 
Bartholomew Shower, for the defendant. Tiie court of kings bineh 
unanimously decided in favour of Lord Banbury; but lord-ehief-jtistice 
Holt chiefly distinguished hiiii,e1f on this occasion. He gave it as his 
oj)inion, in the strongest terms, that Lord Banbury Wce entitled to the 
privil(‘gi* of peerage ; and that the court of king’s beiieli could jiay no 
regard to the order of the house of lord>, because pii tagi* was an in- 
heritaneo, and all inheritance must be diteimined by the law of the 
lunr), and not by an ordinance of the house of peers. lie observed 
that the house of lords has no jurisdiction in an original cause, b(‘- 
cause that sujireme ci^urt is the last resort. If the parlianrent took 
cognizance of original causes, the party would lose his app(‘al, wdiich 
the common law iudulgi^th in all eases, for w'hich reason the jiarliameut 
is kept for the last resort; and cause's come not then' until they have 
tri(*d all judicatories. If a peer commits treason, or any other criim*, 
he ought to bo tried by his peers; but that docs not give them any 
right to depiive him of liis peerage, when the discussion of his title 
doi‘s not come in a legal manner before them. Tire hou^e of^peiTs has 
jurisdiction over its own members, and is a supreme court; but it is 
tin law which has iiiAcsted them with such ample autliorities ; and, 
tlicrr loie, it is no diminution of their powTr to say tliat they ought to 
observe those limits wdiich this lawr has prescribed for them, w Inch, in 
other respects, hath made them so great.” His lordship said also, “ that 
as to the law of parliament, which had been talked of, lie did not know 
of any such law ; and every law^ w'liich binds the subjects of this realm 
ought to be either the common law and usage of the realm, or an act 
of parliament” The lord-chief justice was afterwards summoned to 
give his reasons for this judgment to the house of peers, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to hear aim report them to the house. But Holt 
refused to give the reasons for his judgment in so extrajudicial a man- 
ner. He said, that if the record was lemoved before the peers by 
writ of error, so that it came judicially before them, lie w^ould give his 
reasons very willingly ; but, if he gave them in this case, it would be 
of very ill consi'quence to all judges hereafter in all cases.” 

In 1698 a remarkable cause was tried btlbre his lordship at Guild- 
hall, wherein Richard Lane brought an action again&t Sir Robert Cot- 
ton and Sir Thomas Erankland, as postnia&terh-general, “ for that a 
letter of the ]>laintifl'’s being delivered into the po^t-office, to be sent 
by the post from London to Worcester, by ilic negligence of the de- 
li iidants in the execution of their office, the said letler was opened in the 
post-office, and divers exchequer bills therein inclo'^ed were taken away.” 
in the course of the trial some difficult points of law b('ing started, the 
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jin\ 111 a sjK'cial vordict. The case was several times argued 

at iiiC bar, and three of the judges were of opinion that judgment ought 
to be P for the defendants; but Holt gave his opinion in favour of 
th(‘ jilaiiitilf He said “ It would be very hard upon the subject, if the 
artion, broutj t in tlii^ ease was not a good one; for as the crown has 
a rev('nu(' et tl0<\000 per annum for the management of the post-of- 
li(e, cure mieht to be taken tliat letters were safely conveyed, and that 
1 1 1 (‘ .subject should be seeurc d in their properties.” Judgment w^as, 
liow( ' t r, ”iv( 11 for the defcuidants. But a v/rit of error was afterwards 
and allowed on the reasons which had been advanced by Holt, 
ill the second 3 ear of Quern Anne, a very important cause was agi- 
tel(d l)> the jndge«, of what was then called ‘ The queens bench,* 
1(1 line to the right of election of members of jiariiament. On this 
oeea^ion, Holt gieatly distingnislu d Iiini»elf as a .steady friend to the 
libertie of the 'ulijcet. An action had been brought against the con 
si.diles or Aylu^hurv, at du* suit of one Ashby, a burgess of that town, 
lOi* nfu-'ing to iieei\o his %ot(*^ in an election of a niemlxr of paiba 
nunt; lhv‘ < onstables being the retaniing ofBct rs in that borougli. This 
wa', tii(d at t!ie n-^sizes, and the constable were cast in damages. But 
a motion w,is made in the court of quceirs bench, in arrest of judg- 
iii(‘nt, \\ lien the case came to be argued, three of the judges, Powel, 
Powb, and Gould. ga\c it as their o])iiiion, that no wiong had been 
doi.c to the man, or at least none considerable enough to deserve the 
notic(‘ ot the laW; that the judging of elections belonged to the house 
of (‘omni(ii> ; that as this action was the first of its kind, so, if it was 
allowed, it woidd bring on an infinity of suits, and involve all office rs 
( once rued in eh etions in great difficulties. Lord -chief-justice Holt, 
however, difleu d totally from his brethren on this subject, and expressed 
his siirpiise at some arguments which they had advanced. 1I(‘ main- 
taimd that the pluintiH' had the right and privilege to give Ids vote; 
and if Jie was hindered in the enjoyment or exerci.se of that right, he 
nii^ht legally bring an action against the disturber. “ If th(‘ plaintiff,’* 
h( taid, “ has a right, ho must of necessity Inive a means to vindicate 
and maintain it, and a remedy, if he is injured, in the exercise or on- 
jovment of it; and, indeed, it is a vain thing to imagine a right with- 
out a remedy, for want of right and w^ant of renied} are reciprocal. It 
is no olij<'etion to say that it will occasion multiplicity of actions; for 
if men will multiply injuries, actions must be multiplied too ; for every 
man that is injun d ought to have his rtTompense. And if public offi- 
cers w ill infringe men’s rights, they ought to pay greater damages than 
other men, to deter and liinder other officers from the like offences. To 
allow this action will make public officers more careful to observe the 
coiij'titutions of cities and boroughs, and not to be so partial as they 
commonly arc in all ek etions, w hich is indeed a great and growing 
miscdiicf, and tends to tk prejudice of the peace of the nation. The 
riglit of voting at tlu eicction of burgeBse.s, is a thing of the highest 
importance, and so great a privih'ge, that it is a great injury to depiive 
the plaintiff of it. ' /ight that a man has to give his vote to the elec- 
tion of a pcTson to repre‘'.mt him in parliament, there to concur to the 
making of laws w * *h are to bind his liberty and property, is a most 
transccmlent thing, and of a high nature, and the law takes notice of 
il as .viuli in divers statutes. The rigid of voting i*- a right in the 
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plaintiff by the common law, and consequently he may maintain an 
action for the obstruction of it.” He concluded that the plaintiff' ou^ht 
to have judgment ; but, the majority of the judges having given a dif- 
frrent opinion, judgment was given for the defendants. On the l^th 
of January, 1703, this judgment was reverbod in the lioubc of lords, 
and judgment given for the plaintiff by fifty lords against sixteen. Holt 
supported his opinion in the house of peers, and observed, “ That 
whenever such a cause should come before him, he should direct the 
jury to make the returning officer pay well for depriving an elector of 
his vote. It is,** said he, “ denying him his English right ; and if 
this action is not allowed, a man may for e\er be depiived of it. It is 
a great privilege to choose such persons as are to bind a man’s life and 
property by the laws tiny make.” But the affair of the electors and 
returning officers of Aylesbury did not end hen*. In December 1704, 
John Paty, and four others, who had also commenced and jirost cuted 
actions at common law against the constables of Ayhvsbmy, were com- 
mitted to Newgate by a W'arrant from the speaker of the housi‘ of com- 
mon's, for breach of the ])rivileges of that house. The counsel for he 
Aylesbury electors having moved for an habeas corpus, they weic 
brought up to the court ol‘ king’s bench ; and when the judges came to 
deliver their opinions, < three of them were for remanding the prisoneis 
to Newgale; but Holt gave his 0 ])inioij in the clearest and strongest 
manner that the prisoners ought to be discharged. The following are 
the most remarkable passages in the chief-justice's sptech on this oc- 
casion 

I am very sorry I am forced to differ from my brethren in oirinion ; 
but whatev(*r inconveniences or dangers I may incur, I think myseU 
obliged to act according to my conscience. I must declare it is my 
opinion, that the prisoners ought to be discharged, b( cause it is an ille- 
gal comiiiitiiient ; and Magna Charta says, ' Quid nemo impiisomtur 
nisi per legem teirse.’ And if prosecuting a legal action in H legal 
method can justify a commitnunt, then no Englishman's free dom is safe. 

“ *Tis b^ the law of the land that the house of commons have (heii 
being, therefore it can never be in the power of the commons to fon- 
trol the law'. For my part, I know no pi*i\ilege of jiarliamtnt that can 
be valid, and at the same time contradict the law of England. 

*Mt is by Magna Charta that the liberty of an Englishman is pre- 
served; and without destroying tbe constitution ot England, the liberty 
of an Englishman cannot be taken from him, but for a legal cause. 

“ It IS pretended, that acting legally is a breach of the privileges of 
the house of commons, and that we are not judges of it. This is im- 
possible; when the law, by which the house of commons sit, justifiis 
the prosecuting this action ; and 'tis not in the power of the house of 
commons to supersede that power which gives them their essence. 

“ If we can discharge a person committed per mandatum reijis, a for- 
tiortf I think we can discharge from a commitment of the house of 
ciimmons. 

“ The house of commons, 'tis true, have a power over their own 
members, and may commit them ; but to say that their commitment of 
any other person, though never so unlawful, is unexaminable, will tend to 
make Engiishinon slaves, vrhieh, while I sit here, I can never consent to.” 

The chief-justice then observing that se^eral inembeva. of the house 
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of commons were in court, added as follows ; — " I hope never to be 
overawed from doing justice ; and I think we sit here to administer 
equal justice to all her majesty's subjects; and, therefore, it is my judg- 
ment that these prisoners ought to be discharged.” However, as the 
three other judges had given a contrary opinion, the prisoners were re- 
manded to Newgate. Upon this, John Paty, and another of the pris- 
oners, moved for a writ of error, to bring the matter before the house 
of lords. This writ was only to be obtained by petitioning the queen 
that the judgment of the court of queen's bench might be brought be- 
fon' her majesty in parliament. The commons were alarmed at these 
petitions, and carried up an address to the queen, desiring her majesty 
not to grant the writ of error. The opinion of the judges was taken 
upon this; and ten of them, of whom Holt was one, agreed, that, in 
civil matters, a petition lor a w'rit of error was a petition of right, and 
not of grace, and that for the queen not to grant a petition of right 
would be plainly a breach of law, and of the coronation oath. The 
house of peers too, having received a petition from the prisoners for 
relief, passed seveial votes, among which w'crc the following: — 

“ That neither, house of ])arliament has any power, by any vote or 
declaration, to cieate to themselves any new privilege that ia not w^ar- 
ranted by the known laws and customs of parliament. 

‘‘ That every fieeman of England, who apprehends himself to be 
injured, has a light to sci'k redress by action at law; and that the com- 
mencing and prosecuting an action at common law against any person, 
not entitled to pri\ilege of pailiamcnt, is legal. 

That th(‘ house of commons, in committing to Newgate John Paty, 
&c. for coiiimencing and prosecuting an action at the common law, 
against the constables of Aylesbury, lor not allowing their votts in 
election of members to serve lu pailiament, upon pretence that their 
so doing was contrary to a declaration, a contempt of the jurisdiction, 
and a tlrcach of the privilege of that house, have assumed to thenischcs 
alone a Icgislati>e authority, by pretending to attribute the force of a 
law to their declaration ; have claimed a jurisdiction not warranted by 
the constitution, and have assumed a new privilege to which they can 
have no title by the law s and customs of parliament ; and have the r( by, 
as far as in tlu in li(>s, subjected the rights ofJBnglishmen, 'ind the free- 
dom of their persons, to the arbitrary votes of the house of commons.” 

This affair at length occasioned so violent a contest between the two 
houses, that Queen Anne could find no method of putting an end to 
the dispute but by dissolving the parliament, which was accordingly 
done on the 5th of April, 1705. 

The following anecdote is related of this excellent judge *. — A serious 
riot having occurred in Holborn, in consequence of the discovery of a 
scheme for kidnapping and carrying off young people of both sexes to 
the plantations, — a party of the guards was sent for; but the eoin- 
manding officer used the precaution to acquaint the chief-justice with 
what had taken place, and to request that he would countenance the 
interference of the military by sending some constables along with them. 
The officer having delivered his message, the chief-justice said to him, 
“ Suppose the populace should not disperse at your appearance, what 
are you to do tlien?” “ In tliat case,’’ replied the officer, “we have 
orders to 6re upon them.” “ Have 3^ou, Sir?” replied Holt. “ Then 
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take notice of what I say. If there be one person killed, and you are 
tried before me, I will take care that you, and every soldier of yonr 
party, shall be hanged. Go back to those who sent you, and acquaint 
them that no ofHccT of mine shall attend soldiers ; and let them know, 
at the same time, that the laws of this kingdom are not to be e\eeut(*d 
by the sword. Tlie^e matters belong to the civil power, and your sol- 
diers have nothing to do with them.” The chief-justice then proceeded 
himself .to the scene of riot, accompanied by a few constable^, witli 
whom he succeeded in dispersing the mob — Sir John died in 1709 


Uloitint 

DORN A. D. 1G21. — DILD A. D 1709. 

Sir lloBCiiT Atkyns, lord-chief-baiou of the ixehequer, was de- 
scended from an ancient and opulent family in Gloucostc n^liire ; and it 
has been remarked as a singular eircuinstanci*, lliat ibr more than thn c 
liundred years coiisc'cntivoly, some member of this family alwa^s ja’c'- 
sided in one of the superior courts of law. His fatiier, Sir Edward At- 
kyiis, a judge of *tlic court of common picas during the eomnion- 
woalth, and shared with Hale, Rolle, Wyndham, and oUkt judges, the 
nierit of tlie various improvements in the administration of the law 
which took place* at that period. Immediately after tin* n'storation, 
Sir Edward Atkyns was named as one of the judges in the spi cial eom- 
iiiissiou for the trial of the regicides, and appointed a baiou of tlie c \- 
chequer, in which latter ofhee he continmMl till his death, which took 
place in 1669, at the age of eighty -two. Sir Robc'rt Atkyns was born 
ill 1621, and educated at Raliol-eollege, Oxford. 

In 1661 he was made a knight of the bath, at the eoionation of 
Charles II., and in 1672 was appointed a judge in the court of common 
pleas. Ill 1680 he retired from public life. Rut in July. 1683, on the 
Imprisoiiinent of Loid Russell, Sir Robert being applied to for Ins ad- 
vice, gave it in a manner equally honourable to his courage and hsnn- 
ing. “ No fear of danger, ” he observes, “bhall hinder me from ptr- 
formiiig the duty we owe#nc to another, — to counsel those who lui'd 
our advice how' to make their just defence when they are eaih'd in 
question for their lives.” He tl-?ii goes on with a luminous exposition 
of the law of treason, in the courbc of which lu‘ takes occasion to de- 
clare, that “ there is, nor ought to be, no sucli thing as coiislructivo 
treason.” 

Ill 1684<, on the exhibition of an information against Sir William 
Williams, speaker of the house* of commons, “ for appointing a certain 
seditious and infamoub libel, entitled, ^ The information of Thomas l)au- 
gerfield,’ to be printed and published,” the defender pleaded to the ju- 
risdiction of the court, and Sir Robert, in support of the deferider*s jilea, 
undertook to prove “ that these being niattc'rs transacted in jiarliamcnt, 
and by the parliament, the court of king’s bench ought not to take cog- 
nizance of them, nor had any jurLsdiction to judgt* or determine tlieni.” 
Sir Robert Atkyns was returned to the only parliament called by James 
II., as representative of the county of Gloucester, but he do(*s not ap- 
pear to have taken at that time any active ])art in the debates. In the 
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reign of James II. lic conipo»?ed another legal argument, the subject of 
which was the king s power to dispense with penal statutes, and which 
was suggested by the well-known case of Sir Eldw'ard Hales. In this 
treatise ho considers at large the doctrine of the king’s dispensing 
power. It is clearly and candidly written, and the truth of the reason- 
ing against the royal prerogative contended for by the judges in Hale’s 
rase will hardly bt‘ denied at the present day. 

Sir Robert zealously promotc‘d the revolution, and was made lord- 
chief-baron of the exchequer in May, 1 689. In October following he 
succeeded the marquess of Halifax as speaker in the house of lords, 
and sat as speaker till the great seal was given to Sir John Somers in 
1693. In the month of October of this last year, when the lord-mayor- 
eleet was sw^orn in before him, Sir Robert made a singular speech, 
in which, after drawing a terrible picture of the designs of the French 
monarch, he hints his shrewd suspicions that “ perhaps he (Louis) does 
take upon him to know', by the help of some confederacy with him that 
is prince of the power of the air, that the w'ind shall not serve in such 
or such a corner until such a time. lie knoweth w hen our royal navy 
is to be divided, and when it is united. And shall I guess how he comes 
to have such intelligence? That were well worth the hearing,” con- 
tinues his lordship — and we can fancy the worshH)ful mayor and aider- 
men pricking up their ears to hear the chief-baron tell the curious tale — 
“ I would but guess at it,” his lord^^hip goes on to say, “ and I would 
in luy guesses forbear saying any thing that is dishonourable to any 
among ourselves.” He then ediHos the worthy citizens with his views 
of the nature and employments of evil rpirits, and draws this most po- 
tent conclusion, that “ wicked spirits hovering in the air ” report to 
Louis from time to time what the English fleets and armies are doing ! 

The best apology that W'e can make for this extraordinary exhibition, 
is to remind the reader that Sir Robert w’as at this time beyond his 
seventieth year. He retired from the bench in June, 1695, but lited 
to the age of ( ighty -eight. Ilis writings have been published in one 
\nlunie, octavo, under the title of ‘ Parliamentary and Political Tracts.* 
Ili.s son, Sir Robert Atkyns has obtained some celebrity as an anti- 
quarian wTiter. 


Milltam Saampiri:. 

BOBN A. D. 105:2. DIED A.D. 171*2. 

This celebrated navigator was born in 1652. He was descended 
from a good family in Somersetshire, but losing Jiis father when very 
young, and being of an eriant disposition, he was bound by his guard- 
ians apprentice to the master of a trading vessel belonging to Wey- 
mouth. 

After seeing a variety of service, and being wounded in the war w'itli 
the Dutch, he sailed for Canipcachy with a Captain Hudsel, on a mer- 
cantile speculation. The success of this voyage encouraged him to take 
a second trip, during which he conceived the idea of exploring the 
Miisquito shore in company with a Mr Hobby. They had proceeded 
no fartlier on their voyage than the we^t tnd of Jamaica, when all the 

IV. « 
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men resolved to go on a buccaneering expedition to the Spanish main, 
and Dampicr liiiiisclf was also prevailed on to accompany them. Afti^r 
an attack on Porto-Bello, they set forth on the 5tli of April, 1680, 
across the isthmus of Darien, and when they reached the South seas, 
embarked in such canoes and vessels as the Indians furnished them 
with. By the 23d of April they reached Panama, and, after a fruit- 
less attack on Puebla Nova — in which a*ssault they lost Caj)tain Saw'- 
kins, who till then acted ustlnir commander — ^th(*y steered their couise 
to the southward tor Peru. They continued in the South seas, vari- 
ously occupied in cruising, but with inditferent success, against the 
enemy, and quarrelling amongst themselves, till the month of April, 
1681. A separation then took place* between the two contending par- 
ti*‘s; the most numerous body continued vuth a Captiin Sharp. Dum- 
pier, with the remainder, amounting to about fifty persons, embark('d 
to seek their fortunes in other quartets, furnished only with a large 
boat, or launch, and ont* or tw’o eaiioes. 

After escaping a niultitiule t)f dang(*rs from the Spanish guarda-ccstas, 
Dampicr and his people agreed to run on shore, and return back over 
the isthmus to the gulf of IVfexico. They began their march on the 1st 
of May, 1681, and, after a tedious and dangerous journey of twenty- 
thret* days, got on bodrd a buccaneer lying near tlu* month of the river 
Conception, commanded by Captain Trhtram, a Ficuiehman. Tliis 
vessel, with several others manned with er(*ws of the same profession, 
continu(*d cruising with moderate success till the month of July, 1682, 
'when tliey })ut into Virginia. A n<*w band of adventurers Avas formed 
Jioro in the following 3 u*ar, consisting of sev(*ral of those who came from 
the South seas with Dampicr, and some newly entered men, making al- 
together a crew of seventy persons. J'heir vessel, which was called the 
Cygnet, was weU-equippt‘d for the intended service, mounting eighteen 
guns, and well-stored with every thing necessary for a cruise in the 
South seas, whither it was determined to proceed. They sailed from 
V'lrgiriia on their intended voyage on the 23d of April, 1683, — passed 
through the straits of Le MaiM*,and round Terradel Fuego, — and arrived 
at the island of Juan Fernand<‘Z, March 22d, 1084. Having r(*freshi‘d 
their poojile, they sailed from Juan Fernandez, after a stay of sixteen days, 
and cruised in the South seas with very good success, being afterwards 
joinc'd by several adventurers in the saint* line. They made some va- 
luable prizes, but were dUappointed in the object of their principal 
hope ami pursuit, the cajiture of tlie Spanish fleet bound from Lima to 
Panama They were, however, by turns unfortunate and successful in 
a variety of pttty enterprises which thi'y undertook; the most memor- 
able of these was the surprise of the city of Leon, which they sacked 
and burned. They continued afterw^ards to cruise on the coast of 
Mexico till the 31st of March, 1666, when, having parted company 
with all their former companions, and being now reduce d to the num- 
ber of one hundred and fifty persons on board one ship and a tender, 
Dampicr and his party took their departure from Cape Corrientes, on 
the coast of California, for the East Indies. 

They made the island of Guam on the 20th of May, and on the 2d 
of June sailed from (juani for Mindanoa, one of the Philippine islands, 
wliich they reached on tla* 22d of the same month. They continued at 
this place till the middle t>f January, 1687, when they left the river 
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Mindanoa, intending to cruise off Manilla. The repeated feuds and 
disturbances among the crew, — their irregular, riotous mode of con- 
ducting themselves, — and, above all, the disreputable occupation itself, 
tended at this time to induce Dampier to quit them. After a little 
altercation, he was at length put ashore on the isle of Nicholas, with a 
Mr Hall, and a man named Ambrose; and having escaped many 
dang(‘is, he arrivi'd at Biuicoolen, where he was well-received, and 
appointed master-gun uer of the Dutch Ibrt there. Still, however, he 
eontinued uru'asy, anxiously looking for an oppoitunity to return to 
England, which at last he happily effect<*d by creeping through one of 
the port-holes ol the fort, and getting on board a ship belonging to the 
English East India company. 

Dampier hinisclf does not make any mention of his being engaged in 
any subsequent \oyage for the space of eight ^cars, but having about 
the year 1G98 be(‘n recommended by Mr Montague*, president of the 
j oyal society, to the earl of Oxford, at that time first lord of the admi- 
ralty, h(* was, on the 26tli of July, raised to the rank of captain in the 
royal navy, and appointed to the lloebuck, a small frigate, at that time 
under equipment for a voyage of discovery. In this vessel, which 
mounted only twelve guns, he sailed from tite Downs on the 14tli of 
January, 1G9B-9. As the vessel had been pufjiosely victualled and 
fitted i'or a voyage of twenty months* duration, he proccetUd by Tene- 
ritt’o ami the Brazils to the Cape of Good Hope, and from thence to 
New Holland, — an imnieiise tract of country , little known previous to 
his time, and in the exauiinatioij of wdneli he made vt‘ry eoii'-idercible 
progress. The Jtoebuck was ultimately wrecked on Ascension island, 
but Dampier and his crew wvre relieve*! from tli< ir eonfinement on the 
island by the arrival of some English vessels. It appears that a good 
deal of Cl nsuri* w^as indulged in on this occasion in some quarti*ts. 
Dumpier feelingly complains, in his dedication to tin* earl of Pembroke, 
of tile tliird volume of liis voyages, *• The w orld is apt to judge of every 
thing by the success ; and whoever has ill fortune, will hardly be allowed 
a good iiaini*. This, my lord, was luy uuliajipiness in niy late expedi- 
tion in the Roebuck, which foundered through perfi*ct age near the 
island of Ascension. 1 suffered extremely in my reputation by that 
misfortune, though I comfort myself with the thoughts, that my ene- 
mies could not charge any neglect upon me ; and since I have the ho- 
nour to be acquitted by your lordship’s judgment, I should be very 
humble not to value myself upon so complete a vindication.'* 

The Loudon Gazette contains the following notification : St James's, 
April 18th, 1703. Captain William Dampier being jircpared to depart 
on another voyage to the West Indies, had the honour to kiss her ma- 
jesty's hand on Friday last, being introduced by his royal highness the 
lord-high-admiral.” It appears, however, that he did not sail on this 
expedition till the year 1704. In tlie course of it he took the town of 
Puna in the South seas, but putting into Batavia on his return, lie was 
inqirisoncd by the Dutch, who seized on all his cfiects. He returned 
to England after his release, but is not known to have ever afterwards 
been employed in the royal navy. Th .^re is indeed a report that he was 
dismissed of suspended from the service, by the sentence of a court- 
martial, for ndsbehaviour, and ill-treatfucnt of his ofiiters and people; 
but this circumstance is by no means sufficiently cstabiislied to warrant 
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oar positive assertion of it. He afterwards accompanied Captain Woodcs 
Rogers in his voyage round the world, in the capacity of master, and 
returned with him to England, where he arrived on the Ist of Octolx i, 
1711. No particulars are known relative to him after this time. Tlio 
history of liic voyages, particularly the first, has been translated into 
most European languages. It was first published in three vols. 8vo. 
London, 1697. 

We shall present our readers with one passage from DampicT* s nar- 
rative, which sufficiently proves that he was an acute observer, and ad- 
vanced in intelligence, on some points, beyond his age. After narrating 
the circumstances of an atrocious attack upon a small English trading- 
vessel, he proceeds thus : — “ The people of Barcaiis, therefore, though 
they are Malayans as the rest of the country, yet they arc civil Liioiigli 
engaged thereto by trade ; for the more trade, the inon* civility * and, 
on the contrary, the more barbarity and inhumanity. Tor trade* has a 
strong influence upon all people ho have found the sheets of it, bring- 
ing with it so many of the conveniences of life a» it does; and 1 IxlicM, 
that even the poor Americans who have not y(‘t tasted the sweets of it 
by an honest and just commerce, even such of them as yet &i*em to 
court no more than a bare subsistence of meat and drink, and a clout to 
cover their nakedness. That extensive continent hath yet millions of 
inhabitants, both the Mexican sind Peruvian parts, who are still ignorant 
of trade ; and they would be fond of it, did the^ once experience it, 
though they at present live happy enough, by enjoying such fiuits of 
the earth as nature has bestowed on those places where their lot is 
fallen ; — and it may be, they are happier now, than they may hereaftei 
be, when more known to the avaricious world. For, with trade, thry 
will be in danger of meeting with oppression, — men not being contiiit 
with a free traffic, and a just and reasonable gain, especially in those 
remote countries ; but they must have the current run altog(*ther in 
their own channel, — though to the depriving the poor natives they deal 
with of their natural liberty, as if all mankind were to be ruled by their 
laws. The islands of Sumatra and Ja\a can suflieii'iitly witness this; 
the Dutch having in a manner engrossed all the trade of these, and se- 
veral of the neighbouring islands, to themselves ; not that they are able 
to supply them with a quarter of what the}' want, but because th(‘y 
would have all the produce of them at their own disposal. Yet even ni 
this they are short, and may be still more disappoinU^d of the pepper 
trade, if other people would seek it ; for the greater part of the island 
of Sumatra propagates this plant ; and the natives would readily coinjily 
with any who would come to trade with them, notwithstanding the great 
endeavours the Dutch make against it ; for this island is so large, po- 
pulous, and productive of pepper, that the Dutch are not able to di'aw 
all to themselves. Indeed, this place about Barcalis is in a manner at 
their devotion ; and, for ought I know, it was through a design of being 
revenged on the Dutch, that Captain Johnston lost his life. I find the 
Malayans, in general, are implacable enemies to the Dutch ; and all 
seems to arise from an earnest desire they have for a free trade, which 
is restrained by them not only here, but in the spice islands, and all 
other places w'herc they haN e any power. 

** But it is freedom on l x must be the means to encourage any of thet»e 
1 emote people to trade, (specially such of them as aie iiidustiioiib, ami 
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wliose inclinations are bent this way, as most of the Malayans arc, and 
die major part of the people of the East Indies, even from the Cape of 
Good Hope eastward to Japan — both continent and islands. For 
though, in many places, they are limited by the Dutch, English, Danes, 
&e. and restrained from a free trade with other nations; yet have they 
continually shown what uneasiness that is to them. And how dear has 
this restraint cost the Dutch 1 — when, yet, neither can they, with all 
llioir forts and guardsliips, secure the trade wholly to thf*mselves, any 
nion than the Barlaventa fleet can secure the trade of the West Indies 
to the Spaniards,” 

DIL'D A. D. 1712 . 

Ffw men lia\e ])Iayed sc important a part in the theatre of public 
lih\ uithout attracting greater attention than ha^ been given to this 
accon pii'«.li(‘d statesman. We have been unable to discover any eon- 
tiuMous account of his life nH»re satisfactory than would be fuinishcd 
by the connnouest obituary, and. bi coriscquenoe, have been obliged 
to report foi the following jiartieulars, scanty as tiny arc, to inci- 
dc'iital notices scattered over a vast niiiltiidicity of volumes.* He 
was dcsctml(*d from an ancient family in Cornwall, where he was 
born somewhere about the middle of the seventeenth century. His 
father, Francis Godolphiii, w'us noted for his loyalty during the civil 
war, and at the Restoration was created a knight of the Bath. Sydney 
was the third son of Sir Francis. If we are to believe Swift,* ho was 
onginally intended for a trade; but be that as it may, he received 
a good education, and at an early age obtained the situation of page, 
and subsequently tliat of groom of the ehambiT, in ihe court of Charles 
tlie Second. But it seems to have bc'cn soon discovered that his talents 
lay towards business, for in 1678 he was twice sent as envoy to Hol- 
land on missions of considerable importance, and in the following year 
was uaiiK'd a commissioner of the treasury, and a nieniber of the privy- 
<‘ouncil. In the same year, at the election of Charks s second parlia- 
ment, he w'as chosen member for the borough of St Mawes. From the 
politics of liis family, as well as from his oflicial situation, it is evident 
that he belongc'd to the court-party ; but he does not seem to have had 
any alliance with the duke of York’s faction, as lie gave his vote for 
the exclusion bill. By a reference to the parliamentary history, we find 
that he sat in the 3(1, 4th, and 5t)i parliaments of Charles, as member 
for Helston, in which borough his family had probably some influence, 
since the Sydney Godolpliin,'^ who is panegyrized by Hobbes in tlu 
lirofac^e to the Leviathan, and who, in all likelihood, was uncle to the 
subject of this memoir, sat for Helston in one or two of the parliaments 
of Charles the First. In 1684 he was made Baron Rialton, and first 

* It is not ^oiideiful that such compilations ns (Iiomo of Chalmers and Aikiii, should 
pass over in silence the life oJ a man, whose minioiis it would have inquired some la- 
k>iir lo wriic ; but we weie surpri-scd to hi id Godolphin's exisleme nut once alluded to 
b} the Iliuf;iuphi<i Biitrinnica and Itces* C>cli>pedia. 

• Ilistoi} uf the Four last )eais ol the Qui'in. • Anloii} Wood. 
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commissioner of the treasury, having shortly before been one of the 
secretaries of state ; “ which office/’ says Burnet/ “ he left, because 
he disliked the drudgery.** On the accession of James he was compelled 
to resign his place in the treasuiy to the earl of Rochester, but had art 
or influence sufficient to obtain the appointment of chamberlain to the 
queen. Burnet mentions, that before he left the treasury, he was pre- 
vailed upon to sign an order for the levying of the customs as usual, 
though no parlicameiit had yet granted them to James, and it is not 
irrational to conclude, that his office, in the queen's household, was the 
n'ward of his compliance with this illegal request.® Swift says — we 
know not how truly — that Oodolpliin entertained a warm attachment for 
Mary of Modi^na, James's youthful queen ; and, after the llevolulion, 
was in the habit of sending her letters ‘ full of double ami 

presents of such things as arc agreeable to ladiivs. It is the common opin- 
ion that he secretly favoured, and in so far as thi* timidity of his na- 
ture permitted, forwarded the Revolution, and though there is no very 
decisive evidence on the point, there is enough to make the ojiinioii 
probable. He carried on his negotiations, howc\er, witJi such vccrccy, 
that James never once suspected him, hut ap])oint(‘d Jiiin a commis- 
sioner to negotiate with the prince of Orange ; for lie had the decency, 
rare at the time, iioUto abandon instantaneously the master whose fa- 
vours he had received, and whose governmi'nt he had virtually a])])roved 
of by retaining his place. Even after tlu^ Ke\olution he seems to have 
for a short time ideiitiiied iiimseif with the Jacobite party, since he vo- 
ted for a regency, and ojiposed the change of the eonvention into a 
parliament. But the stream ofjiower liad now fairly sit in against the 
Stuart family, and GodolpJiiii w'as too politic a statc‘>mun openly to 
cling to a falling party. In 1689 he was made a member of the 
])rivy-council, and was again appointed a commissioner of the treasury, 
“ in which office," says Burnet, his calm ami cold way," and his 
knowledge of business so suited the king, that he con^iihri-d him mon* 
than either of his two colleagues, and in 1690 created Ifim first lord of 
the tieasury. His admission to office was at first one of those sacrifices 
of his own feelings, which William, unfortunately for his own peace 
and for the prosperity of the country, thought fit to make in the fruit- 
less hope of propitiating the lory party ; but Godolphiii's abilities were 
so groat, that the court w'as glad to obtain tlie ail vantage of them even 
after this erroneous policy w'as corrected in 1694, and his zeal for his 
principles was loo much governed by a trimming policy to make him 
object to an arrangeniciit which preserved him in office. It is a singu- 
lar and melancholy fact, that, at this very time, Godoljihin was engaged 
in a treasonable correspondence with the court at St Germaius. Mac- 
plicrson says that lie and Marlborough w’erc among the first to offer 
their services to James. It is difficult to believe that an English miii- 
ist(*r should bo thus lost to all feelings of honour ; but the Stuart pa- 
pers, brought to light by Dalrymplc and Macplicrson, prove, beyond 


* Hibtoiy of Ills own times. 

• We confom that this charge has nevci, to uui knowledge, been hi ought uguiii«t Go- 
doJphiu; but it wears a strong Bcinblance of tmth, especially when it is rcineinbcu d 
that James was not very likely sponUiipously to coiifci the place on a man wlio had vo- 
ted fot the exclusion bill. 
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all question, Godolphin’s treachery.^ In 1696 an accusation of treason- 
able intercourse was brought against him by Sir John Fenwick, whose 
trial and disclosures form so prominent a part of the history of William s 
reign, which so much alarmed him, that he retired from office. Dur- 
ing the following years he seems to have been actively employed in 
opposing the whig party, which was now rapidly regaining the supre- 
macy it had possessed immediately after the Revolution. Annoyed 1 ) 3 ^ 
the lukewarm support, and sometimes decided opposition which the 
whigs gave to bis favourite measures, William was driven again into 
th(' arms of the torics, several of whose leaders he restored to pou er, 
amongst whom was Godol})hin, once again placed at the head of the 
treasury. Finding still le.>s sincerity among Itis new alli(*s, the king, 
in the lattiT part of his reign, reposed his whole confidence in the 
whigs, wlio, with all their faults, were the only true friends to the 
Revolution, and Godolphin was supplanted by the earl of Carlisle. But 
no soom'r had the grave closed over William, than liis successor, wlio, 
if we are to believe Noble, was extremely attached to Godolphin in his 
youth, ad\aneed him to the elevated post of lord-high-treasurer of 
England. It is said that he at first resolutely declined office, but yielded 
at Itiigth to the solicitations of his personal and political friend, Marl- 
borough, wlio declared, that unless Godolphin wj& treasurer, he could 
not uiKhTtako the management of the war on the continent. lie soon 
found that it would be impossible to carry on the government without 
gaining tin' support of tlie whigs by admitting their leaders to office. 
In 1703 and 1704 he scorns to havn been gradually paving the vay 
for a union v;ith him; and after the elections in 1705, mIicii it was found 
that the wliigs Iiad obtained a decided majority in the new parliament, 
both he and Marlborough deM*rted their old fsiendb and principle« 5 , ami 
flung thciU‘'elves into the arms of the opjiosite party- It i*:; not our in- 
tention Jo detail the hkstory of his administration, fur \^]iieh a nfereme 
must be made to the historical sketch of this period : suffice it to s. 13 , 
that the affairs of the country were ne^er conducted more vigorousl 3 ', 
or with more splendid succei>s. But in those days of intrigue it was 
not to be expected that any administration should long maintain its(‘lt. 
By Godolphin’s iiifiueiiee, Harley had been made secretary of state in 
1704. This crafty politician conlrived to ingratiate himself so well w'lth 
the queen, that he soon aspired to the chief rather than a suboidinatc 
place in the government. Godolphin perceiving his designs demaiuh'd 
his dismissal, and in 1708, and by dint of threats of resignation on the 
part both of Marlborough and of himself, obtained it; but his conduct 
dn*\v down on him Anne’s unappeasable displeasure. No sooner were 
the measures of the* queen and the tory jiarty ripe for execution than 
the whigs, one after anotluT, w^ere summarily dismissed from oflice, and 
on the 7th of August, 1710, Godolphin was ordered to break the white 
staff. With the natural insolence of a triumphant faction, the lories 
endeavoured to fasten on him the charge of mal-admiiiistration of the 
public funds; but their malice completely failed. *ln an able pamphlet, 

*• These pnjiers also piove a fart which hits been slated very doubtfully by Coxc in his 
life of Mailborouph, that Godulphiii, «nid not ^Jailbuiuugh, first coi*iniunicau*(l to the 
Si Germains coiiit llir design entertained by the Cnglish government of attackiiig Uicst 
Jiarbuui, which was, in consequence, fiustratcd. 

*^CoiitiiiUcitioji of Grainger. 
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generally, and on good grounds ascribed to Sir Robert Walpole, the 
accusation was fully refuted ; and indeed his enemies showed their ina- 
bility to bring any thing like plausible proof by refusing to print the 
report of the committee appointed to examine into the matter. Go- 
dolphin did not long survive his disgrace. He died of the stone in 
September, 1712, at a seat of the duke of Marlborough’s, and was 
buried in Westminster abbey. 

The times in which Godolphin flourished were distinguished by a 
venality and baseness in ])ul)lic men, such as no other period of our 
history presontv. There never was a race of politicians more totally 
destitute of any thing like high principle than that which figured in the 
two reigns preceding, and the two following the Revolution. The 
flood of iniquity, which coming in after the Restoration, had swept away 
all the landmarks of private morality, had extended its noxious influ- 
ence (‘qually to public life, and years elapsed before the councils of the 
realm, or even the courts of ju'-tice, were freed from its loathsome 
presence. It seemed as if the nation, in its ever- memorable struggle 
again^t the arbitrary designs of Charles the First, had drawn largely 
on the public virtue of many future years, and had entailed the evils 
of corruption and degeneracy on several succeeding ages, by its impro- 
vident expenditure. Enb ring into office at the time when this degen- 
eracy was in the full plenitude of its power, it ought not, perhaps, to 
be matter of surprise that Godolphin’s mind received an incurable warp 
from the principles of high unbending rectitude, nor indeed was theic 
such an improvement in the breed of statesmen at the lime of his death, 
as to make hi'«i want of consistency at all remarkable. We must, 
therefore, make large allowances in consideration of the circumstances 
in which he was placed. The evil times on which it was his lot to fall 
must palliate the sentence of condemnation which it would be right to 
])ronounce on a man, who, at any other peiiod, should have so far for- 
gotten his integrity. . It would be too much to expect every politician 
to be a M«irv(*ll or a Soiikts, in an age of Sunderlands and Churchill^. 
Yet, aflcT making all these allow^aiices, it is impossible to entertain the 
slightest respect for Godolphin s character. In every sense of the term, 
he was a time-serving politician. An inherent littleness marks all his con- 
duct. Not one action can be pointed out, in the whole of liis long career, 
wliich savours of high or eveu drlenniiicd principle. His inaliiteiianee ol 
a correspoiideucc with the court at St Germains, and his communication 
to our enemies of projects which he could have known only as a nfi mix r 
of the government which planned them, are alone sufficient to e^ist a 
deadly blight on his cliaractcr for honesty. Had it not been for his 
notorious caution and timidity of nature, it is evident that he would 
have been deeply engaged in the plots of the Jacobilc party, to which, 
indeed, he was all along privy. But besides this, his acceptance of a 
])lace from a sovereign whom he had voted to exclude from the throne, 
his close adherence to James until the last shadow of his power had 
vanished, and his readiness to hold office under his su])planter in a few 
short months afterwards, — his virtual approval of universal toleration 
under James, and his vehement support of the bill against occasional 
conformity under William, — ^his active promotion of the union, and his 
subsequent efforts to rend<*r it odious to the whole nation, — his bitter 
opposition to the whigs in 1702, and his unblushing desertion to them 
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in 170/^, are traits In his conduct which at once quash all pretensions 
to honour or consistency. lie was, in a word, deeply branded with 
the characteristic mark of the age, — a total disregard for personal repu- 
tation amidst the vehement struggles of party. Such men may bc’ 
valuable for their talents, but they can never be respectable. 

If this estimate of his character be correct, it b wonderful that he 
should have obtained so fair a reputation as is generally awarded to 
him. But he had a species of inferior virtue wliich not unfrequently 
receives a much higher meed of prabe than it deserves. He was pei- 
fectly honest and incorruptible in the management of the treasury. 
During the whole time of his continuance in office, no charge of pecu- 
lation having the least degree of plausibility, was brought against him; 
and at his death it was found, that although he had been in the trea- 
'.ury for the greater part of thirty years, during nine of which he was 
lord-troasui cr, lie had not increased his estate to the value of four 
thousand pounds. Wc are far from wishing to detract from tlie praise 
due to him on this account. It would, perhaps, be no high compliment 
to «>ay of an English minister of the present day, that he had not en- 
riched hmi^elf by embezzlement of the public funds ; but in Godol- 
pliin’s time, the rarity of such an occurrence makes it noteworthy. He 
was also remarkable for the careful fulhlnient of his engagements.^ ‘‘ He 
was a person of strict honour,” says Shaitesbury in a^MS. letter, “ and 
usually pel formed more than he promised.” 8o that, although the 
sternness of hb countenance and his forbidding manners ahenated the 
minds of spectators, yet men of all parties could not help respecting 
him. “ Ills notions," writes Burnet, “ weie for the court; but ins in- 
corruptibility and sincere way of managing the tieasuiy, created in all 
people a very high esteem for him.”** • 

Of Godolphin s abilities it is difficult to speak, for he has lefl behind 
him iiotbing save a ftw' private letters, from which no cstiiiidte can be 
formed. He was iiovit distingublied as a parliamentary speaker, and 
the n ports of what he said on the few occasions when he overcame his 
natural taciturnity, are so meagre, that it b impossible to form a judg- 
ment froui them. His talenta were certainly more solid than brilliant, 
•lie had no guat grasp, or acuteness of intellect; but he was'endowed 
wuth a clt‘arness of apprehension, — a steady application, — and a method- 
ical arrange mint of affairs, — ^wliich made him one of the most valuable 
working statesmen the country has ever seen. The high value set upon 
his services by four successive sovereigns, and the admirable condition 
into which he brought the treasury, are the surest evidence of his abili- 
ties. By the regularity and exactness of his payments,” says Som- 
erville, he raised the public credit to a higher pitch than had ever 
been known before. Undei his direction the economy of the exchequer 
was exceedingly improved, and he had so entirely gained the confidence 
of the monied men,* that supply was never wanting for the execution of 
any purpose adapted for tlie service of government.” ® 


* Burners continuation is curious. ** He loved piming the most of any roan of busi- 
ness I ever knew, and gd\e in reason for iL— that it dilnercd him irom Iho obligation 
to t<ilk much.’* 

’ Sotneiville’s History of the lloign of Qiieon Anne. 
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^in(0, <2^arl of SBertoentioater. 

HORN A. D. 1691. — DIED A. D. 1715. 

This nobleman was born on the 28th of June, 1691, and succeeded 
to the earldom in April, 1705. Although a catholic, and favourable to 
the chevalier, to whom he was distantly related, he appears to have 
taken but little share in the intrigues of the Jacobites during the reign 
of Queen Anne ; nor is it satisfactorily shown that he had given any 
just cause of oflence to the new goveriiinent, although suspected of Jiav- 
ing secretly joined tlie parties of armed Jacobites who had travcTsc d the 
country in August, 1715, when, in the following month, he received in- 
ti'lligenoc that a warrant had been issued by the secrobiry of state for 
his appr(*honsion. Immediately proceeding to a justice-of-peacc, lie 
boldly demanded what charges existed against him, but the magistrate* 
either could not or would not give him the information* he desired.^ The 
c‘arl then thought proper, imprudently perhaps, to evade capture by 
cunce^ng himself ii^ a cottage belonging to one c»f his tenants ; and on 
Forsters appeal to the neighbouring Jacobites to appear in arms for 
James Fredeiick, fee joined the disaft'ected at the appointed rendezvous 
near Grc(*nrigg, with his brother, his servants, and a few of his tenantry, 
all well-armed and mounted. 

The earl accompanied Forster to Preston, where he surrendered with 
the rest of the insurgents. On the 9th of December he entered Lon- 
don in custody, and after a brief examination before tlie privy-council, 
was committed to tMfe Tower. On the 10th of January, 1715-16, he 
was impeached for high treason, and on the 16th of the same month 
thus addressed his peers, ])reviou8ly to pleading guilty ; — “ My lords, 
the terrors of your just sentence, which will at once deprive me of my 
life and estate, and complete the misfortunes of my wife and innocent 
children, are so heavy on my mind, that I am scarcely able to allege 
what may extenuate my offence, if any thing can do it. My guilt was 
rashly incurred, without any premeditation ; for 1 beg to observe, that* 
1 was wholly unprovided witl^ men, horses, or arms, which 1 could 
easily have provided had 1 formed any previous design. As my offence 
was*sudden, so my submission was prompt’; for when the king § general 
demanded hostages for insuring a cessation of arms, 1 voluntarily offer- 
ed myself ; and it was the repeated promises of mercy which 1 received 
that induced me afterwards to remain with the royal army. 1 humbly 
entreat your intercession with the king, and solemnly protest that my 
future conduct shall show me not unworthy of your generous com- 
passion.** 

He received sentence of death on the 9th of February, and a warrant 
was soon afterwards issued for his execution. On the morning after it 
had been signed, his countess obtained an interview with the king in 
Ids bed-chamber, and pathetically entreated his majesty to spare her 
husband’s life ; and she subsequently went down to Westminster, ac- 
companied by a great number of ladies, and personally implored both 
houses of parliament to intercede with the sovereign on his behalf. 
The public were strongly excited in favour of the condemned earl, and 
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Itis friends entertained a hope that he would bo pardoned. But, not-' 
withstanding several peers and commoners of distinction endeavoured 
to procure a remission of his sentence, it was carried into effect. 

Ilis execution took place on the 24th of February. After devotion, 
he advanced to the rails of the scaffold and read an address, in which 
he eulogised the pretender, and asked pardon of those whom be had 
scandalised by his plsa of guilty, which, he stated, w as a breach of loy- 
alty to his lawful and rightful sovereign. King James the Tliird. He 
concluded by saying, that, had his life been spared, he should have 
considered himself bound in honour never again to take up arms against 
the reigning prince. 

The earl appears to have been possessed of many good qualities. 
“ He was formed by nature,*’ sa^'s Patten, ‘‘to be univ(*rsally belo\ed; 
for his benevolence was so unbounded, that he seemed only to live for 
others. He resided among his e^n people, spent his estate among 
them, and continually did them kindnesses. His hospitality was 
princely, and none in that country came up to it. He was very chari- 
table to the poor, whether known to hhn or not, and w hether papists or 
piotcstants. His fate was a misfortune to many who had no kindness 
for the cause in which hc' died.” 

Charles Ratcliffe, a brother of the earl of Derwentwatcr, was born in 
1693, and evinced from his boyhood a most enthusiastic attachment to 
the exiled Stuarts. He acted with Forster throughout the w hole of that 
incfticient leader’s campaign, displaying a total disregard of personal 
danger, and a sincere devotion to the cause he had espoused, which 
threw a lustre over his rashness. Having surrendered with his confe- 
derates at Preston, he was arraigned for high treason in May, 1716, and 
was soon afterwaids found guilty. He disdained to petition for mercy, 
but soon after the earl of Derwentwatcr had been executed, a free par- 
don waj54;rantcd to Ratcliffe, which, however, he obstinately refused to 
accept. He w'as consequently detained in Newgate until the 11th of 
December, 1716, when he contiived to effect his escape. Patten, 
spi^aking of him about this period, says, “ lie is young and bold, but 
too forward : he has a great deal of courage, which wants a few more 
^ears and a better cause to improve it. There is room to hope he w^ill 
never employ it in such an adventure again.” Unfortunately, hoiv- 
over, for himself, he continued to be an active partisan of the exiled 
prince. 

In 1746 he received a naval commission from the king of France, 
and took the command of a vessel laden with arms for the use of the 
Jacobites in Scotland, which, however, never reached its destination, 
being captured at sea by an English eruizer. Ratcliffe was brought a 
prisoner -to London, and arraigned on his previous conviction, which 
had never been reversed. He boldly denied the authority of the court, 
avowed himself to be a subject of the king of France, produced his com- 
mission, and declared that he was not Charles Ratcliffe, but the carl of 
Derwentwatcr. After some further quibbling on this And other points, 
his identity being satisfactorily proved, the attorney-general moved foi: 
the execution of his former sentence. The prisoner now attempted to 
set up his pardon in bar, but the judges being of opinion that such a 
plea could not, under the circumstances, be legally received, a writ was 
issued for his decapitation. His person and appearance on this ooea- 
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sioo are thus described in the British Chronologist He was about 
five feet ten inches high, upwards of fifty, dress^ in scarlet faced with 
black velvet, and gold buttons, — a gold-laced waistcoat, — ^bag-wig, and 
had a bat with a white feather/' He wore precisely the same dress on 
the scaffold, where he conducted himself with great fortitude. He was 
beheaded on Tower-hill on the 8th of December, 1746. 

C|)oma0, i^arqum ot 9lft]^att<m* 

BOEN A.D. 1040 . — ^DIED A. D. 1715 . 

Thomas Wharton, marquess of Wharton, eldest son of Philip, the 
fourth lord of that name, who distinguished himself on the parliament- 
arian side during the civil wars, was bom about the year 1640. Hav- 
ing in early life made the tour of the continent, he returned home and 
threw himself into public life ; and in the year 1678 was chosen one of 
the representatives for Buckinghamshire, his colleague being Richard 
Hampden, son of the celebrated patriot. 

It does not appear^ that he took any active part in the debates on the 
bill of exclusion, although he opposed the court-party during the reigns 
of Charles 11. and James II., and joined in the presentment against the 
duke of York, before the grand-jury of Middlesex, in IGbO. During 
Jaincb'b reign he lived retired at Winchendon, not very happy, it was 
said by the gossips of the day, in the society of his wile, the daughter 
of Sir Henry Lee of Dichley. This lady was a rigid presbyterian, and 
much devoted to literary society ; she versified a good deal herself, and 
Waller has eulogised her divine compositions but the match had, 
unfortunately perhaps for the peace of both, been arranged wholly by 
the fathers of the parties. An anonymous writer seems to hint that the 
marquess displayed not a little self-command in living the domebtic life 
he did with her ; but the weight of evidence strongly inclines against 
his lordship’s alleged superiority as a domestic character. Be this as it 
may, Lord Wharton found ample employment in secretly supporting 
the measures of his party. He kept up a correspondence with the courf 
of the Hague, and is supposed 4o have drawn the first draught of the 
invitation which was despatched to the prince of Orange from the peers 
and commoners of England ; he is also said to have originated the ad- 
dress which was presented by SiriBdward Seymour, Sir William Port- 
man, and other knights of the western shires, to his royal highness on 
his arrival at Torbay. On the accession of William and Mary, his 
lordship was made comptroller of the household, and member of the 
privy-council. In 1697 he was made chief-justice in Eyre on this side 
of the Trent, and lord-lieutenant of Oxfordshire. These appointments 
were highly agreeable to the majority of the nation. In a debate of 
considerable warmth in the house of peers, on an address respecting the 
partition-treaty, the marquess moved, in addition, That whereas the 
French king had broken that treaty, tliey should advise his majesty Jo 
tieat no more with him. nor rely upon his word without security and 
this, though much opposed by such of their lordships as were against 
engaging in a new war, w as agreed to by a majority of the houst. His 
im^hip was also one of those w ho stood up for the association upon Sir 
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John Fenwick’s plot, and distinguidied himself by the eloquence and 
vigour with whi<^ he defended his party against thf tories. That fac- 
tion; who had always found a determined and powerful opponent in the 
marquess, made a miserable attempt to implicate his lordship in Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, but were utterly foiled in their purpose. 

On the accession of Queen Anne, his lordship was removed from his 
employments. In 1702 he was one of the managers for the lords in the 
conference with the commons on the bill against occasional conformity, 
which he opposed on all occasions with great vigour and address. In 
the latter end of the year 1705, his lordship opened the debate in the 
house of lords on the question of providing a regency against the con- 
tingency of the queen’s death. His speech and general management 
on this occasion were much admired. He said, that although he had 
not been present at the former debate upon the proposition to invite the 
Princess Sophia to England, yet he heartily concurred in the views then 
adopted, and that he had ever regarded the securing of a protestant suc- 
cession to the crown as identical with the interests and happiness of the 
nation. The proposition for the regency contained these particulars : 
that the regents should be fully empowered to act in the name of the 
successor to the cro\in of Great Britain, until he might communicate 
with the government; and that, besides those whom the parliament 
hhould now appoint, the next successor should send over a nomination 
of regency, st»aled up, and to be opened only on the contingency con- 
templated. This motion was sup[X)rted by all the whig lords; and a 
bill founded upon it was ordered to be brought into the house. 

In 1706 he was appointed one of the commibsioners for negotiating 
the union witli Scotland. The same year, he was created earl of Whar- 
ton in Westmoreland. In the latter end of 1708 he was appointed lord- 
lieut(>nant of Ireland. This appointment was intended to conciliate and 
unite th^* prote^^tunt party in that country, and to check the increasing 
influence of the catholics. On this occasion his lordship was accom- 
panied by AddibOn, then one of the under-secretaries of state, in the ca- 
pacity of secretary, and a lasting friendship, equally honourable to both 
parties, was formed between them. His lordship held the lieutenancy 
of Ireland until the month of May, 1710, when he resigned oiiioe, and 
was succeeded by the duke*of Ormond. Soon after this the earl was 
fiercely attacked by various political writers, and by none more bitterly 
than by Swifl. The origin of the reverend penman’s rancour is thus 
accounted for by Wharton. Lord Somers had recommended Swift, at 
his own very earnest request, to the Irish viceroy, but without success. 
Wharton disliked the man,^ and is reported to have replied to the appli- 
cation in his favour in nearly these terms : — “ My lord, we must not 
give these fellows any countenance or show them any favour ; we have not 
characters enough ourselves to trade upon.” The reader will be amused 
by comparing the sketch which Swift has drawn of Lord Wharton in 
the character of Verres, with the compliments paid to his lordship by 
Addibon in his dedication of the fifth volume of tlie ^ Spectator* to him. 
It does appear that his lordbhip led a very gay, if no^ licentious life, 
during his viceroyalty. Conceiving that the bebt of promoting 
the concord of Irishmen was to keep them amused and ever on the qui 
he Hung open the castle to all who wcie ambitious of sharing in its 
festivities, and made it his study to jyrov de a perpetual lound of amuse- 
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ments for the citizens of Dublin. In this plan of government he was 
well-supported by his second wife, who, unlike her predecessor, “ was 
all courtliness and vivacity,” though a scribbler of verses too. Swift 
has not hesitated to assail her ladyship also with his coarse and calum- 
nious invective. 

During the last four years of Queen Anne’s reign the carl vigorously 
opposed almost all the measures emanating from the court, particularly 
the infamous 6chi^m bill. In 1714, soon after the arrival of George 1. 
in England, his lordsliip was appointed lord-privy-seal : and in the be- 
ginning of next year was created marquess of Wharton and Malmesbury 
in England, and marquess of Catherlough in Ireland. But he did not 
long enjoy his new honours. He died in the month of April, 1715. 

The marquess of Wharton was a man of very considerable ability. 
His political life, if not brilliant, had the merit of consistency, and he 
freely sacrificed both his time and money to the objects of the liberal 
party. There was about him a rugged force of character which enabled 
liiin to surmount many difficulties which to minds of less energy and 
endurance would have often proved insurmountable. His lordship was 
in high repute among the gentlemen of the turf. Macky says of him, 

“ He is certainly one of the complctest gentlemen in England, hath a 
very clear understanding and manly expression, with abundance of wit. 
He is brave in person, something of 'a libertims of a middle stature, and 
fair complexion.” He is rc'portcd to have been the author of the cele- 
brat'd song, entith'd, < Lilli burlero,’ which liad the effect, to use the 
expression of a popish pamphleteer, of ‘‘singing a prince out of three 
kingdoms.” Dr Percy, in his ‘ Rcliques of Poetry,’ informs us that no- 
thing could equal the extraordinary eflc'ct of this doggerel ballad, which 
made its appearance when the earl of Tyrcoiinel was sent a second time 
to Ireland in 16ti8. Burnet says, “A foolish ballad was made at that 
time, treating the papists, and chiefly the Irish, in a very rvliculous 
manner, which had a burden, said to be Irish words, ‘ Lero, lero, lilli- 
burlero,' that made an impression on the (king’s) army, that cannot be 
conceived by* those who saw it not. The w hole army, and at last the 
people, both in city and country, were singing it perpetually ; and per- 
haps never had so slight a thing so great an effect.” llis lordship was* 
also the reputed author of a letter purporthig to have been written by 
Machiavclli to ZenoJ^ius Buendelmotitius, in vindication of himself and 
his writings, which is printed at the end of the English translation of 
MachiavelU’s works, edition 1660. 

€tt&xU», at Halifax* 

BORN A. D. 1661 . — DIED A. D. 1715 . 

Charles, earl of Halifax, a native of Horton, in Northampton- 
shire, was born on the 16th of April, 1661, and educated at West- 
minster school and Trinity college, Cambridge. Some verses, w'hich 
he wrote on the death of Charles II., having attracted the favourable 
notice of Lord Dorset, that nobleman invited him to London, where, 
in 1687, he wrote, in conjunction with Prior, ‘ The City Mouse and 
Country Mouse/ a parody on ‘ Dr} den’s Hind and Panther.’ Hav* 
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ing, about the same time, married the dowager-countess of Manches- 
ter, he abandoned an idea which he had previously entertained, of en- 
tering mto holy orders, and became, by purchase, a clerk of the coun- 
cil. Shortly afterwards he obtained a seat in the house of commons, 
where he soon rendered himself conspicuous as a partisan of the whigs. 

At an early period of his senatorial career, while supporting the 
propriety of allowing counsel to persons accused of high treason, after 
a slight pause, the eSect of embarrassment in his speech, he exclaimed, 
“ Is it not reasonable to grant a prisoner, arraigned before a solemn 
tribunal, the privilege of a pleader, when the presence of this assembly 
can thus disconcert one of its own members?*' He was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer in 1694 ; first commissioner of the trea- 
sury in 1698, and created peer in 1700. Duiing his administration, 
the bank of England was established, and that anticipation of the pub- 
lic revenues commenced, which produced the national debt. Whilst 
tory influence prevailed in the reign of Queen Anne, articles of im- 
peachment were twice presented against him, but without cficct, by the 
house of commons, to which he had given offence by supporting the 
proposition fora standing army in the time of peace. He was a zealous 
advocate for the union with Scotland, and grcatly«annoycd the queen 
by carrying a motion for summoning the electorate of Hanover to par- 
liament, as duke of Cambridge. 

On the accession of George I., he was raised to the earldom of Hali- 
fax ; ipade a knight of the garter^ and appointed first commissioner of 
the treasury, and auditor of the exchequer. He remained in office 
until his death, which took place on the 19th of May, 1715. His 
poems and speeches were published in the couise of the same year; 
and Dr Johnson, who included the fonntr in his edition of the British 
Poets, observes of him, that “ it would now be cste(*med no honour by 
a contribfitor to the monthly bundle of verses to be told, that, in strains 
either familiar or solemn, he sings like Montague." He aspired to the 
character of a Mecsenas, and though not munificent, was euloj^ized by 
nearly all the poets of his day, except Pope and Sn ift, the latter of 
whom spoke of him with ridicule and contempt. By his political an- 
tagonists he was accused of having been servile and superficial ; while, 
on the other hand, his admirers contend that he displayed great inde- 
pendence of mind, combined with solid judgment and ready apprehen- 
sion. It is related that the earl of Dorset having, in allusion to the 
share he had had in the production of the still popular parody on ^ The 
Hind and Panther,' introduced him, in the following terms, to W^illiam 
the Third ; — “ Sire, I have brought a mouse to wait on your majesty ;** 
the king replied, “ You do well to put me in the way of making a man 
of him/' and immediately granted him a pension of £500 per annum ! 


BOBN A. D. 1G50. — DIED i. D. 1716. 

John Somers was born at Worcester, in the year 1650. His fathci 
was an attorney of some eminence, who, during the civil wars, espoused 
the parliamentary side, and received the command of a troop of horse 
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under Cromwell. His mother was Catherine Ceavers, a lady of a 
Shropshire family. Of his early education, Dr Bireh has preserved the 
following memorandum : — “ The account of his behaviour at school I 
had many years ago from a school-fellow. 1 think Walsall in Stafford- 
shire was the place where they learned their giammar together. I re- 
member' well his account of Johnny Somers being a weakly boy, wear- 
ing a b}ack cap, and never so much as looking out when they were at 
play.” Ill 1675, Somers entered as a commoner of Trinity college, 
Oxford ; and, on the 5th of May^ 1676, was called to the bar, though 
he continued to reside at the univer>ity for a considerable period after 
this, and took the degree of B A. in 1681, It is supposed that his 
.early acquaintance with Sir Francis Winnington and the earl of Shrews- 
bury mainly contributed to determine his attention to the law. 

llis first legal brochure was the report of an election case, entitled 
* The memorable Case of Denzil Onslow, Esq., tried at the assi/es in 
Surrey, July the 20th, 1681, touching his election at Haslemerc in 
Surrey, w herein is much good matter, and direction toueniug the due 
ordering of elections for parliament.' His next work, entitled ‘ A 
Brief History of the Succcbsion, collected out of the Records and the 
most authentic historians,* was designed to establish the authority of 
parliament to limit or qualify the succession to the crown, in opposition 
to the doctfincs put forth by the kingly prerogative and jus dtvinum 
party of the day.^ 

The defeat of the exclusion bill having emboldened.tlie king's party 
to tiy stronger moasurcs, the lord-chief -justice North was emplo 3 'ed 
to frame a royal declaration of the causes which had led to the dissolu- 
tion of the two last parliaments. This proceeding was met by the 
friends of civil liberty, by the publication of a tract, entitled, ‘ A Just 
and Modest Vindication of the two last Parliaments,’ which Bui net 
says was sketched by Sidney, recast by Somers, and finally ^oriected 
by Sir William Jones. It is an able and vigorous document, full of 
sound constitutional principle, and luminous in its argument. The same 
year called forth another well-timed disquisition on the political rights 
of his countrymen fiom Mr Somers’s pen. It was entitled ‘ The Se- 
curity of Englishmen's Lives; or the Trust, Power, and Duty of the 
Grand Juries of England cxplafYied according to the FundaniLntah of 
the English Government.' Tins tract was written in defence of the 
grand jury who had ignored a bill for high treason against Shaftesbury, 
and by this act drawn upon themselves the indignation of the court. 

Immediately after leaving the university, Mr Somers began to prac- 
tise at the bar, and, in 1683, we find him employed as one of the coun« 
sel in the celebrated case of Pilkington and Shute.^ But the pressure 
of an extensive and accumulating professional practice did not wholly 
withdraw him from the lighter pursuits of general literature. In 1661 
he had publbbed a poetical translation of the epistles of Dido to ^n- 
cas, and of Ariadne to Theseus from Ovid ; and soon after, he is sup- 
posed to have written the poem, entitled ‘ Dryden’s Satire to his Muse,’ 
u work of very considerable power and much greater promise than his 
former poetical attempt. Wc find him, about this time, patronising the 
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* Howell’s State Trials, vol. ix. p. 187. 
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first folio edition of Milton, and at a later period ho seems to have 
marked and fostered the rising genius of Pope. 

In 1688 Somers appeared as one of the counsel for the seven bish- 
ops. The issue of that great trial is well-known ; but it is not perhaps 
so generally understood, that, for a great part of the deep constitutional 
learning displayed on this occasion by the senior counsel, these gentle- 
men stood indebted to their young colleague in the defence, whose com- 
parative youth had been objected to by the bishops themselves, on find- 
ing his name in the list of their legal advisers. 

Upon the flight of James II., and the arrival of Prince William, Mr 
Somers uas returned to the convention parliament by his native city of 
Worcester, and fiom the first, acted a conspicuous part in the debates 
of the house, particularly in the conference with the lords, on the word- 
ing of the commons’ vote that James had abdicated, a term for which 
their lord^^hips proposed to substitute the word deserted. On the vote 
“ that th(' prince and princess of Orange should be declared Ling and 
cjucen,” Mr Somers was named a member of the committee appointed 
to !•( port genersjly on such things as were absolutely necessary to be 
considered for the better set uring our religion, liberty, and laws. The 
result of these deliberations was afterwards incorporated with the ‘ De- 
claration of Rights and on the final revisal o^ that instrument Mr 
tSoiucrs sat as chairman of the committee. The a])pointment of solici- 
tor-general, and the honour of knighthood, w'as tlie i tward bestowed on 
Mr Somers for these' important services. 

In 1692 Sir John Someis was raid'd to the post of attorney -general, 
and, in 169J, he was appointetl lord-kctpei ot the great seal, and, in 
1697, was raised to the peerage by the st^le and title of Baron Som- 
ers of Eversham, and in the same jear he was appointed lord-high- 
chanecllor, with a grant of the manors of Rjegate juid Iloreleigli in 
Surrey, together with an annuity of £^,100 out of the fee-farm rents 
of the rt’own. The part which Somer-» had now to act was one of a 
very fleli<*ate and difficult nature. The torics were gradually gaining 
the ascendancy ov<'r th(‘ king’s mind, while the whig party were kept 
together solely by the- weight of the chaiiecllor’s iiamt*. Of the view 
which Somers himself took of hi& position, so < arly as the close of the 
*year 1(198, we have distinct evidence in the following extract from a 
letter written by him at that time : — “ There is nothing to support the 
wliigs,” says hr, “ but the difficulty of Ins (the king’s) jiiecing with the 
oth 'r party, and the almost impossibility of finding a set of lories who 
will w^ile; so that, in the cud, 1 conclude it will bi' a pieced business 
which will fall asunder immediately.” On the 10th of April, 1700, an 
address was moved in the house of commons, praying tiiat “ John, 
Lord Somers, lord- chancellor of England, should be removed for cr 
from his majesty’s presence and counsels.” The motion was not earned, 
but the next day parliament was prorogued, and intimation made to 
Lord Somers that the king desired his lordship should part with the 
seals, and tliat in such a manner as might make it appear that the act 
was voluntary on his part. To this proposal, his lordship replied that, 
as the voluntary surrender of the seals might be taken advantage of by 
his enemies to his hurt and [irejudice, he could not consent to such a 
mode of resigning office ; but that he would iiibtaiitly resign on his 
majesty’s express warrant, demanding the seals. Soon afterwards, the 
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warrant being brought by Loid Jersey, Somers delivered the seals to 
that nobleman.’ It is consolatory to know that William lived to express 
sincere repentance for the ungrateful manner in which he had thus 
treated one of his best and ablest servants. 

The chancellor's fall was followed up by his impeachment, together 
with the earls of Portland and Oxford, for high crimes and misdemea- 
nors. On the 19th of May, 1701, the commons exhibited articles of 
impeachment against Lord Somers, embracing three distinct heads; 
viz. his conduct with regard to the partition-treaties — his passing of 
certain grants under the great seal to himself and others, — and tlie 
alTdir of Captain Kidd. Mis lordship had already autieipated, in 
some measure, these charges, while the coniiiions were deliberating 
upon them by soliciting and obtaining permission to be heard at the 
bar in his own defence. On this occasion Burnet informs us Ins lord- 
ship “ spoke so fully and clearly, that, upon liis withdrawing, it was 
believed, if the question had been quickly put, the whole matter had 
been soon at an end, and that the prosecution would have been let 
iall. But his enemies drew out the debate to such a^ength, that the 
impression which his speech had made, was much worn out ; and the 
house sitting till it was past midnight, they at last carried it by a ma- 
jority of seven or eight to impeadi him.” 

With respect to the first head of tlie charges exhibited against Lord 
Somers, that of his conduct in the paxtition-treatics, ids lordship clearly 
intimab'd, that so far from Ids having afforded his royal master any 
encouragement in the n(*gotiation with France, he had thrown out con- 
siderable doubts as to its policy. On the second charge, he freely ac- 
knowledged that the king had been pleased to grant him certain manors 
and rents for the better support of his dignity as a peer, but he denied 
that to obtain such grants either in Ids own person or in that of an- 
other, he had ever used solicitation. As to Captain Kidd’s affair, he 
contended justly that he could not be held in any degn e accountable 
foi the bad faith of a man whom he had simply invested w'ith a priva- 
teering comndssion to clear the American seas of piiates, but who ul- 
timately became a pirate himself. The 17th of June was fixed for the 
trial ; but on that day the commons, not appearing in support of their 
impeachment, Lord Somers w'as acquitted. It was soon after this im- 
peachment that Swift commenced his pamphleteering career in London, 
attaching himself in the first instance to the whigs. The following 
sketch which Swift drew of Lord Somers at this juncture, under the 
iharacter of Aristides, in his * Discourse of the contests and dissen- 
sions between the nobles and commons in Athens and Rome,’ may be 
compared with another portrait of the same individual by the same 
hand, which the reader will find in the * History of the last years of 
t’ne Queen.’ The contrast is sufficiently striking; but it is the hireling 
writer himself who sufiers by it ** Their next great man,” says 
Swifi, paying Jiis court to the whigs, ** was Aristides. Besides the 
mighty services he had done his country in the wars, he was a person 
of the strictest justice, and best acquainted with the laws as well as 
forms of their government, so that he was in a manner chancellor of 
Athens. This man, upon a slight and false accusation of fiiTouring 
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arbitrary power, was banished by ostracism, which, rendered into mo- 
dern English, would signify that they voted he should be removed from 
their presence and council lor ever. But they had the wit to recall 
him, and to that action owed the preservation of their state by his fu- 
ture services.” 

The death of William occurred just in time to prevent the formation 
of a new whig ministry, principally under the direction of Somers and 
Sunderland. After the accession of Queen Anne, Lord Somers appears 
to have nearly altogetluT withdrawn himself from public life, and to 
have spent much of his time, at his seat near Clu^hunt in Hertford^ 
shire, iii the study of history, antiquities, and polite literature. From 
1098 to 1703, he sat as piv^sident of the Royal society; but he still 
eontinutd his atlendance in the liou**o of peers, where he opposi^d the 
bill to jircveiit oc( asional nonconformity; and, in 170(1, introduced the 
im])oituijt statute, 4” Anne, c. 16, entitled, ‘ Act for the amendment of 
the law, and the better advancement of* justice.* The project of the 
union w'ith S(‘ot1and again awoke the energies of the ex-minister. In 
the debates which took place on this subject his lordship bore a conspi- 
cuous part, and Burnet declares that he had a chied'hand in the arrange- 
ment of this important and delicate aflair.* In the year 1708, our ve- 
in an politician came again into place and power^ with the whig party, 
in the character of president of the council ; but another change of ad- 
ministration was effected in 1710, when Lord Somers finally bade fare- 
w'tll to jmblic life. Towards the latter (‘lul of the queen’s resign he had 
indeed grown very infirm, and his faculties had suffered considerably 
from a paralytic affection. With a few intorvening gleams of reco\try, 
he gradually sunk into a state of mental iqid bodily imbecility, from 
which, on the 26th of April, 17 16, he was rc Icasi d by death. 

Lord Somers was never married. A disa])poinlment in a first at- 
tachment is said to have caused him to renounce ever alter tlie idea of 
mairi.i^^ ; and, if his biographer, Cooksey, may be credited, — to have 
entertained very loose ideas on the subject of female society. We can- 
not help tb inking, both from the (‘videiice of the geiuTal tenor of his 
lordship’s life, as well as from the negative testimony of Jiis bitterest 
political opponents, that such a ohai’gi' has bcc'u unduly advanced. 
Addison declares that his life was in t^very part of it set off with that 
graceful modesty and reserve which made his virtues more beautiful 
the more they were cast in such agreeable shades. His religion,” he 
adds, was sincere, not ostenlatioua; and such as inspired him with an 
universal benevolence towards all his fellow^-subjects, not with bitternes? 
against any part of them.” * Horace Walpole beautifully says of Lord 
Somers, He was one of tliose divine men, who, like a chapel in a 
palace, remains unprofaned, while all the rest is tyranny, corruption, 
and folly. All the traditional accounts of him, the historians of the 
last age, and its best authors, represent him as tlie most incorrupt law- 
yer, and the honostest statesman, as a master orator, a genius of the 
finest taste, and a patriot of the noblest and most extensive views : as a 
man who dispensed blessings by his life, and planned tliem for his pos- 
terity.” “He was,” says Burnet, “very learned in his own profession. 


* Own 'Jinies, vol. H. p. 468. 
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Mrith a great deal more learning in other professions, in divinity, phihj- 
sophy, and history. He had a great capacity for business, with an ex- 
traordinary temper ; tor he was fair and gentle, perhaps to a fault, con- 
sidering his post. So that he had all the patience and softness, as W(>11 
as the justice and equity, becoming a great magistrate.” 

Lord Somers w'as an industrious collector of tracts and manuscripts. 
Of the latter, his collection filled upwards of sixty volumes in folio, but 
t^as unfortunately destroyed by fire in Lincoln’s-inn in 1752. Some 
remains which the fire had spared were published by the earl of Haid- 
^ieke in 1778, under the title of ‘ State Papers from 1501 to 1726.’ 

‘ The Somers’ Tracts* arc a number of scarce pieces which were pub- 
lished by Cogai), in four sets of four quarto volumes each, from the 
pamphlets collected by Lord Somers. They were r(*pul)liblied a few 
years since under the supi linlendaiifc of Sir Waller Scott. 

«5ai*l xif Coninjrtoin 

• Dii D A. n. 1710 

This brave oflicer wa's (he son of Sir Edward Heibeit, attorney- 
general to Kiyg Chaihh 1. IhiMiig attached hiinstlf to the naval ser- 
vice, he was appointed lieutenant in the Defiance early in the year 16G6, 
and experiencing a very rapid promotion, was advanced on tlie 8th of 
November following to the command of the Pembroke frigate of thirty- 
two guns. After mueh highly hoiiouiable service, and a \aricty of en- 
counters with the enemy, in which he constantly displayed the utmost 
galhintry, he was on the 5th of November, 1677, appointed captain of 
the Prince lluper’t, and ha^ing been ordered to the Mediterranean, was, 
not long afterwards, honoured wrtli a special commishion, cem^tilutirig 
him second in command of the force employed on that station iiKidir the 
orelers of Sir John Nnrborough. In April, 1678, he had a d(spe>rate 
encounter with one of the largest corsairs belonging to the Algerines. 
Her commandcT was esteemed the ablest and bravest in their na^y, and 
defended himself witlr the utmost obstinae^y to the last extremity. On 
board the Rupert neardy thirty pfheeis and seanren were killed, and 
forty w^ounded, among whom was Captain Ihrlxrt himself. On board 
the corsair two Inindnd men were killed or disabled ere the piraticdl 
colours were struck. 

In the month of Maj, in the rnsuiiig year-, on the return of Sir John 
Narborough to England, the chief command was left with Mr ll(*rbert, 
who on that occasion was officially called in the London Gazette, Vice- 
admiral Ilerbcit. Tile command, however, might be rather said to liave 
devolved, than to lia\ e been conferred upon him, and a period of fiflteeii 
mouths elapsed ere he received a special commission appointing him I’e- 
gulaily to exercise the functions of naval commander-in-chied* in the 
Mediterranean. During this interval he rendered very considerable 
service to the city of Tangier, thtn foimidably pressed by the Moors. 
Admiral Herbert, arriving atn very critical period of the attack, landed 
a battalion of picked men from the licet, of wdiich he himself oisumed 
the command as colonel, and obtained no small addition to his honour by 
his iminent sei vices as a nnliluiy ofiicci. lie afterwards very spiritedly 
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renewed hostilities against the Algerines — ^who appeared not to have 
been sufficiently chastized by the punishment they had already received 
— and compelled them to sue for peace. No farther necessity existing 
for the maintenance of so formidable a force in so distant a quarter, 
Admiral Herbert returned to England, and was not long afterwards 
created rear-admiral of England. The stream of honour still continued 
to flow towards him, on the accession of James II. He was appointed 
master of the robes; and additional honours might, not improbably, 
have been heaped on him, had not the steadiness of his principle^, and 
the inflexibility of his political integrity, exposed him to the disappro- 
bation of the court. Having firmly opposed the repeal of the test- 
act, a measure which lay ncare«-t the heart of James, that infatuated 
prince caused him to feel the whole weight of his indignation. Lord 
Thomas Howard, a strenuous supporter of the ui‘<hps of the court, was 
aj)pointed to succeed him as master of the robes, and he was removed 
from the honorary station of rear-admiral of England, in order to make 
room for Sir Roger Strickland. 

Herbert — among the first of tliose who considered the interference of 
a protestant j)o\ver necessary, ere the r(*storation of those rights which 
James had so violently invaded could be obf lined — now repaired to 
Holland. The Statcs-general, sensible ofliis worili and value, hesitated 
not a nuiuiont in conferring on bun the chief command of their fleet, 
w ith the title of lieutcnant-genpral-adiniral. Through his exertions and 
his advice it was that rt pealed difficulties were overcome, and absurd 
propositions rejected ; and to him all persons attribute the southerly 
eonrse which the fleet of the states, with William and his army on board, 
at last held, instead of hti'criug to the northward, which, most piobably, 
would ha\e end(‘d in their destruction. 

William appealed roaclj^ to do all possible justice to the exertions and 
services of Mr Ileibtrt. lie conlinntd him in the command of the 
fleet, jflid, on the 8th of March, 1688-9, nominated him first commis- 
sioner for executing the office of lord-high-admiral. In the ensuing 
month, he was sent admiral of a squadron, which, though it consisted of 
no more than twelve ships of the line, was ordered to Ireland to ojipose 
that of Fiance under Mons. Chateeu R(*iiaud, which aniountecl to forty- 
four sail, unless than twenty-eight of which were* of the line, Uiiap- 
pallcd by this supeiiority of force, Mr Ilerbeit blirunk not from the 
tiust, and he falflllod every obji'cd of it with the same intrepidity which 
induced liiin to accept it. On the king’s arrival at Portsmouth, pecu- 
niai y rewards WTre bestow'C'd on the bcamen, and honours on the officers. 
Admiral IliTbert, amidst this general display of royal munificence, was, 
on the 29th of May, JG89. cieated a peer of England, by the titles of 
llaroii Herbert of Torbay and Earl of Torrmgton. An addition being 
made to tlie force which the noble admiral had before commanded, by 
the junction of a squadron under the orders of Admiral Russell, and sc- 
V oral Dutch ships which had reaclic»d England in the interim, his lord- 
ship proceeded to sea early in the month of July, but the enemy, ha>- 
ing no further enterprise in view of sufficient imjiortanec to rcmdi'r the 
hazard of a contest necessary, were content to confine themselves wdthin 
their ifefwn ports, and the remainder of the year consequently passed on 
without cneountcr. 

In the month of Januniy of the ensuing mut, the fii^t d.iwnings of 
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tlmt ill-fortune and bad treatment be soon afterwards dcbtincd to 
experience, made their appearance, llis past services, bis integrity, 
bis constant zeal in the support of every measure for the public good, 
were forgotten. Some very absurd and ill-founded clamours were 
raised in the house of commons relative to the quality of tlie provisions 
witli which severaj of the ships had been supplied. These acquired in 
a short time such head, that the earl of Torrington, whose character 
certainly* rendered him as little liable as any man in the kingdom to the 
suspicion of having connived at any imposition or iiiipropriety prac- 
tised by contractors or other persons connected witli the navy, felt it an 
imperative duty iinlignantly to withdraw himself fioin the abu>»o of a 
faction whose contumely he dc'^pistd. He Accordingly resigned his 
office of first commissioner for executing the functions of lord-liigh- 
admiral, but retained that of coiuiuandcr-in-chief of tiie fleet. 

The most indefatigable exertions had been constantly made by 
France, ever since the commencement of the war, and paiticularly dur- 
ing the preceding winter, for the augmentation of her marine; but the 
same degree of activity by no means aj)peared to prevail in the arscm.iU 
of England ; so that when the French Heet made its appearance early in 
the month of Juno, augmented to the almost iiuTi'dible extent of st*venty- 
fivc sail of the line, attended by a proportionable number of ffigtitcs and 
smaller vessels, the combined fleet of England and Holland exceeded 
not fifty-six sail. Gr( at as the disparity w as, his lordsliip, considering 
that it would tend more to the advantage of Ins country foi him to put 
to sea, and at least watch the motions of the enemy, in the hope that 
fortune might afford him some partial opportunity of attacking them to 
advantage, quitted his anchorage almost on the instant ho heard of the 
arrival of the hostile fleet ; but the magnitude of the trust conflded to 
him caused him to act vdth extreme caution ; and it is far from impro- 
bable, that, had Ik* been p(*rmitted to follow the dictates of his own opi- 
nion, the fleet of Louis XIV., feeling itself incapable of effecting any 
advantageous service, would have retired, after having enjoj^ed the short 
and empty parade of momentarily alarming the 'English nation. The 
il^ fortune of Britain decreed it should be otherwise. Certain fallacious, 
though apparently plausible reasons for risking an action, even against 
such f(*ariul odds, induced her majesty to send peremptory orders to 
engage the enemy without further delay. ‘‘ Tlie noble admiral in'^tantly 
took every measure in his powc*' to render the e\(‘nt of the (xpected 
contest, if not successful, at least as little disastioos as possible. He 
immediately convened all the flag .and principal officers of the fleet, and 
communicated to them his orders. It was for them, as well as for him- 
self, to obey, and not to remonstrate. On the 30th of June the signal 
for battle was displayed at the dawn of day, and, as soon as the line was 
formed, which was not till near eight o’clock, was followed by a second 
for close action. The line formed by the English fleet was nearly 
straight, the van and rear extending almost as far as that of their oppo- 
nents; but there was some distance between the red, or centre squad- 
I'on, commanded by the rail in person, and the Dutch, who being in 
the van, contrary to their usual caution, pressed forward rather too 
rashly to engage the van of the French fleet. There was also aiBCood 
interval between the rear of the red squadron and the van of the blue, 
^hicll cautiously and verv prudently avoided closing in with the centre, 
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tlirougb the fear of having tlieir own rear completely destroyed. In few 
words, the w'hole space between the rear of the Dutch division and the 
van of the blue squadron was filled up in the best manner eircum<«tau- 
ees would admit, by the earl of Torrington, and the red separated into 
three subdivisions, which, by necessarily narrowing the different open- 
ings in the line, rendered it less easy for the enemy to break through, 
or throw it into any material confusion. Opposed to the earl lay the 
French centre, and, owing to tliR very superior number of ships which 
it contained, crowded in the extreme; in so great a degree, indeed, were 
the ships of tlu' enemy huddled together, that they were compelled, in 
order to avoid falling on board each other, to form themselves into a 
kind of semicircle, of such depth, as caused the centre of the French 
fleet to be considerably distant from that of Earl Torrington and the 
red squadron. To have appi cached the enemy under these circum- 
stances, would have betrayed the most unpardonable rashness in the 
carl’s conduct, and have exposed the whole of his fleet to the dreadful 
disaster of the most unqualified defeat ; instead of which, by adopting 
th(* system of action which Ik* displayed through the whole unequal en-* 
counter, he completely kept at bay, with eighteen or twenty ships, 
double that number, of which the French centre was composed. But 
the very measure which so deservedly entitled hiiji to public gratitude 
and applaus< , bocdrae instantly the parent of invective, ingiatitude, 
and persecution. It was urged by hU enemies, and implicitly believed 
by the ignorant, that he had traitorously and ignoininiousI> liung back 
from the contest, and had thereby hacrificed the first interests of his 
country. The trivial damage sustained by the red squadron, in eon- 
sequciicc of its peculiar situation during the action, afforded to the 
clamorous a sufficient proof of the delinquency and cowardice of the 
earl. To have saved the greater part of his fleet, was madly considered 
inglorious ; and the Dutch, who, so far it must in juslice be allowed 
them, fqpght with consummate, tliough ill-timed gallantry, took every 
possible moans to augment the outcry, as some species of palliative lo 
their own loss.” 

J'lie whole of the loss sustained by the* combined fleet on this mo- 
mentous occasion did not exceed seven ships of the line, six of which 
belonged to the Dutch, and the seventh, the Ann of seventy guns, to 
the English. It must be observed, at the same time, that none of those 
vessels actually tell into the hands of the enemy, but were destroyed in 
action, or afterwards, In eoiisequenec of their disabled state ; and the 
greater part of their crews were happily preserved. When it is consi- 
dered, ip addition to the comparatively trivial loss, that the fleet of the 
enemy, in consequence of the damages it sualaiiied in the action, was 
totally incapacitated from undertaking any further offensive operation, 
though their opponents had been com})elled lo n tire, perhaps it is not 
unfair to say, that the encounter off Beaehy-head, though unattended 
with the brilliant honours of victory, was jiroduetive of many of the 
most solid advantages w hich could be expected to have resulted from it. 

Such, however, was the virulence of his enemies, that the earl’s ser- 
vices were from that time lost to his country. He lived ever aftcrw’ards 
retired fjpom public life, and died in a very advanced age, on the ISth 
day of April, 1716. 
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BOEN A. D. 1644. — DILD A.D. 1718 

William Penn wa^ born in London, in the parish ol St Catharine, 
on Tower-hill, on the 14th day of October, 1644. He sprang from an 
old and honourable family, which had resided for four or five centuries 
at Penn in Buckinghamshire. His father was the well-known Admiral 
Sir William Penn, who distinguished himself during the time of the 
commonwealth, and still more,' subsequent to the restoration, as an able 
and skilful naval commander, ana received the honour of knighthood 
after the famous sea-fight with the Dutch in 1665. 

William Penn was sent by his fattier to thc‘ fr(‘e grammar school at 
Chigwell in Essex, which was but a short distance from Wanstead, 
where the admiral resided. When about eleven years of age he is said 
to have been surprised one evening, when twilight had gatliercd o\er 
liiin, as he sat alone in his chamber to study, by a c'^rtain external 
glory, and, as it were, preternatural, internal lifting up of the soul, 
which suddenly fell on him. This was in all probability the result of a 
high-wrought imagination, but it seriously impressed Ins mind with tin 
great concerns of religion, and induced a belief that he was especially 
called by God to a holy life. At twelve he was sent to a school iii 
Loudon, and at fifteen ho was entered a gentlcman-comiuoncr at Cliri-»t- 
churcli, Oxford. Here he remained for some time, prosecuting his 
studies with zeal, and forming friendships with several men of parts and 
distinction, among whom were Robert Spencer, afterwards earl of Sun- 
derland, and John Locke. At tliis time one Thomas Loe, a layman, 
w ho had belonged to the university of Oxford, but had afterwards be- 
(oinc a quaker, was in the liabit of preaching to the students, with 
such effect, that several of them began to withdiaw themselv( s from the 
4 stablislicd w orsliip, and to hold meetings of their ow'ii. Penn was one 
of the seceders, and his bold, decisive temper, made him their loader. 
All unlucky ( vent brouglit them into trouble. By an order fi*om the 
king the wearing of the surplice was resumed, to the great doliglit of 
many, but to the chagrin of Penn and his asspeiates, who beheld in it a 
flagrant violation of the simplicity and purity of tlie Christian religion. 
Their zeal was at length roused to such a pitch, that, by concert, they 
fell on every one who ventured to assume this rag of popery, and tore 
it over their heads. For this outrage Penn and some others were ex- 
pell(*d. 

Returning home, he found scanty comfort. His father, who had con- 
ceived high hopes of his son’s rise in life, was mortihed by his recent 
conduct, and by the strictness and asceticism of his opinions. After a 
vain trial of argument, he proceeded to those 

“ Apostolic blows and knocks 
Which prove a doctrine oithodox 

and finding even these fail, he turned his son out of doors. Thus to 
part with an only bOn, was more than human nature, at least more than 
tlic admiral’s nature could long endure, and, after a brief struggle, 
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young Ponn was nadiuittod to Ids father’s affection. It was 
thouglit that it would be much easier to entice, than to drive away, liis 
religious feelings, and, for that purpose, he was sent in 1CG2 to France. 
Here, after visiting the capital, he resorted to Sauiiiur, that he imglit 
enjoy the instructions of the erudite Moses Amyraulf, under uhoni lie 
read the fathers, and studied the majority of the theological questions 
then most disputed. He returned to England, by way of Italy, and, in 
1665, with more polish and greater learning, but unchanged sentiments 
on the all-important concerns of religion, he ^lent down to his former 
residence in the country. His father, having failc‘d in this his first de- 
sign, next tried the expedient of sending him into Ireland to manage 
some estates belonging to too admiral in tliai eouiJtr 3 \ But it sc c med 
as if some strong destiny were urging him into a fixed and detii mined 
careojj^ for, as in Fnince he had fallen in with Ainyrault. so lure he 
met with his spiritual fallur, Thomas Loe, who was still luboiiriiig iii 
his vocation as a jireacluT. From this man he hoard a sermon on that 
striking declaration, “There is a faith which overcomes the world, and 
there is a faith which is overcoiiic' hy tlic' world.” So strong was the 
impression produced on him hy this discourse, that he resolved hence- 
forward to cast in hia lot opciily w ith the Soch'ty of Fi iends, or, as they 
had already begun to be termed, from a silly joke* of a country magis- 
trate, qiiakers. 'Hut this step was tlie usult of stiong convictions, and 
th(‘ act of a inmd fite fioin fear, self-interest, baseness, and all the more 
degrading passions, h w w ill doubt, who, remembering ou the one liaiid 
that Penn w^as the only son of a father high in reputation, and possess- 
ing extraordinary powcTs of advancing his son’s int(iest<i; and, on the 
other, that th<* quakers are of all sects flie most despised and persecut- 
ed. Whether it was the act of a wise and well-balanced mind, we leave 
to be inf( rred from some rmiarks w e shall have to offer, ere w^e coii- 
elude, on the tenets of the early quakeis. 

He li^d not long joint d his new friends, bt'fore lie was thrown into^ 
prison on aecoiint of his belief. On his reKase, he was summoned 
home by his fatln r, w ho had receiveti tidings of the still more dt*cidod 
siiape his ])uritanisu] had now taken, and who endeavoured to prevail 
on him to abandon his pruicqiles. All was useless; so rigid indeed 
•were his notions, that although, after a long struggle, the only conces- 
sion demanded from him was, that In* would sit without his hat wlien in 
the presence of his father, of the king, or of the duke of York, he lefused 
obedience, and was consequently once more set adrift on the world. 
This second duiuheritance abated not his heart or hope. In 1 (>68 he 
came 014 as a preacher in the Society of Friends, and in the same year 
stood forth in print as the champion of tlx* p( eubar doctrines he had 
espoused. It is not our intention to follow him through the varied 
scenes of the life on which he had now entered. Our objtet, in the li- 
mited space which is all we can fairly claim, must be to give as faithful 
and lively a picture of the man as is possible, without nariating all the 
turns and changes of his lot. Wc find him steadily ])ressii]g onwards in 
the high career on which he had entered, though scoin, oppression, bonds, 
and even death itself beset his path. When free, he pioelaimed the new 
light which, as he thought, had dawned on the world, and when impri- 
soned, his pen was equally busy in its propagation. It is pleasing to 
know that his father gradually became reconciled to him, and though 

lY. L 
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he never embraced his son's views, at length tolerati'd tliein. Xu 1G70 
he was imprisoned for preaching in Gracochurch-stroct, and was brouglit 
to trial before the lord-mayor and recorder. The narrative of thi« trial 
is one of intense interest. We pity any one who can read it without 
feeling his blood boil with indignation at the brutality of the court to 
this innocent and high-minded man. Penn displayed a knowledge of 
the rights of an Englishman — a steadiness in asserting them, and a 
noble calmness, which united, amount to soinctliing very like sublimity. 
The juri', though shamefully threatened by the court, lefustKl for some 
time to bring in any other verdict than the unmeaning one, “ Guilty of 
speaking in Gracechureh-street." Being r^eatedly stmt back to re- 
conMQur their verdict, at last, after two dayrlmd two nights spent willi- 
out refreshment, undaunted by the frowns of a pow(‘rlul court, tluy 
unanimously brouglit in a verdict of “ Not guilty." It will scarcjply he 
believed, that, even after this acquittal, Pemn was dt'tainod in prison foi 
certain pretended tines, and was only ndcased through his father'^ in- 
fluence, privately exerted. In the same year his father died, comjileb ly 
reconciled to his son, whom he had always loved, and now resp(‘el(vl 
for his sincerity and decision. By this event Ptnn became masUrof 
an ample fortune, but it did not in the least diminish his zeal. In 
having returned from a toui tlirough Holland and Germany, undertaki ii 
to proclaim tin* doctiines of lus sect, he married, and settled at Riek- 
mansworth in Hertfordshire. In this and the several succiediiig }(ais 
his time was spent chiefly in preaching and in writing, llis wiiliiigs 
arc many of them contioveisial, and would hardly rejiay jieiusal, but 
sonic of them, written to assert the right of man to vvoi diip his Cu'atoi 
as conscience dictates, breathe noble s( ntiineiits, and will lemaiii in- 
stances of the degree by which some minds outiuii their age. In ‘lG7b, 
Penn, in consequence of the midfortuues of a friend, became the mana- 
ger of a large tract of land in the new world, and to which he gave thi‘ 
■'^iiame of West New JeiMy. In the dillicuU ( mjdo} ment thus^levolviiU 
on him, he showed liis accustomed ability% In 1G77 lie removed Irom 
Rickmanswmrth to Worininghurst in Sussex, and in the same year lu' 
undertook a missionary tour tiiroiigli Holland and Gcxmuny, vilun, a-> 
the fruits of his former labours, watcTed by subsecjuLiit trdv(‘llers, a body 
of quakers had grown up. In this journey lie met with iiiudi that was 
encouraging. To use his own phrase, the gospel was preached, tlu' 
dead were raised, and the living comforted." He was rcceivcHl with 
great respect by several royal and noble persons, and wherever he jiro- 
claiined his errand was hearu with attention. 

Passing over some events of minor impoitanee, we come, inJGSO, to 
the commencement of the undertaking which has iiiiniortali/ed I^euii'n 
character. His attention had already been drawn, by liis management 
of West New Jersey, to the hope of escape which the new world pre- 
sented from the misery and oppression of the old. For a great number 
of yeais a debt liad been due to his father from the court, no part of 
which had ever been repaid. Penn offered, in lieu of this debt, to ac- 
cept a vast tract of land, bounded on the east by the Delaware river, 
on the south by Maryland, and extending northwards as far as was 
plantable. After some difficulty, which arose almost entirely from 
dislike to Penn’s religious opinions, the grant of these lands was made, 
and bv a charter, dated March 4th, 1G81, he was constituted full and 
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absolute proprietor of the whole tract for which he had Solicited. By 
the king’s especial command, the territory was called Pennsylvania, iii 
honour of the owner. There are few more pleasing or interesting pag(‘.s 
in the liislory of mankind than th<%e which detail Penn's raanageiiioiit 
of th(> important tract committed to him. Having made all his arrange- 
uieuts, he promulgated a frame of government for the new province, 
and it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to point out a wi!»er, more 
enlightened, or more statesmanlike system of social policy. The pre- 
Ihce to it is full of sound wisdom. 1 know," lie says, what is said 
by the several admirers of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, which 
are the rule of one, of Igfew, and of many, and arc the three cominoii 
ideas of goveriimont whorincn discourse on that subject. But I choose 
o solve the controversy with this small distinction, and it belongs to all 
threet^ any government is free to the people umler it, whatever be the 
tiiiine, where the laws rule and the people are a party to those laws, 
iiiici more than this is tyranny, oligandiy, or confusion.” His summary 
ot tlie objects he had in view whih* laying down the frame of a govern- 
Hunt, is admirable. “We have, with revtrenco to God and good eon- 
‘ Ml nee to nieu, to the best of our skdl, contrived and coui])Oscd the 
liame and laws of this government, to the great end of govi rnmeiit ; to 
aippoit pow(‘r in nwerence ^\ith the people, and* to secure the people 
liom the abuse of power, that they may be free by their just obedience, 
aiid the imigistrates honourable for their just administration ; tor liberty 
V. illioiit obedience is confusion, and obedience without liberty is sla- 
\ I ry." 

i’he frame of governiiKmt consisted of twenty-four articles, by which 
tlu* power was lodged in the governor and treeinen of the province. 
'Miese were to form two bodies, — a piovineiai eoiineil consisting ol 
seventy-two members, elected by flic freenun; athiid of these went 
out e\ery }ear. To this .is>inibly was iiitiusted the entiri* manage- 
ment o4‘the jnovineo, and with I hem all bills originated. Tlie second' 
body, naiiusl the general assembly, was to consist, tor the liist year, of 
all the treeiiieii, and bub*>e(piently of two hundred annually elected, 
'riie only power possessed by this lower house was that of rejecting 
bills sent to them by the npjier. Thcgo\iriior w\is perpi tual president 
of the piovimial council, but without any other distinction than that of 
I'ossessing a treble Aote. All clietioiis wH*re by ballot. 

IViin now df teriniiied to embark on a visit to his possessions, but, 
before lioiiig so, he obtained from the duke of York a complete renuii- 
i'lation of all claims on Piumsylvaiiia, and fioin the crown, a fuitfur 
grant of a tract which he named the Territories, lying coatiguous to his 
own 2 >ro\ince. Jii October, 168^2, he laiidi»d at Newcastle, anJ was rc- 
ei'iv(*d witli every mark of n^spect by the old possessors of the soil. 
His first act was to suniinon the general assembly, by which an act of 
union, annexing the Territories to tlu Province, — an act of settlement 
U'iative to the form of the constitution, — a bill of naturalization, and a 
number of laws, in addition to those alrc'ady enacted by the governor, 
were ])ns.sed. Among these laws witc* some admirable regulations. 
Peril cl libi'rty of conscience w^as enacted for all who acknowledged a 
(ioveinor of the universe, iyjdmi obligation to observe jieace and jus- 
tice in society, --all who prole ‘»sc*d faith in Je'sus ('hrist, who were of 
itii'taineHi ( h.n ictei, nial itbou one and twe*ii1\, weic fo be eltctors,— 
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the pleadmgb -and processes in courts of law wore to be as short and 
cheap os possible, — there wore only two capital crimes, treason and mur- 
der, — and all prisons were to be considered as workshops, where the 
offenders might be industriously, soberly, and morally employed/’ The 
assembly having broken up, he proceeded to a solemn treaty with the 
Indians, at which he confirmpd the promises of peace and amity he had 
lieforc made to them, and received their pledges of fricndsiiip in return. 
All the intercourse between them was to be conducted on principles of 
the strictest justice, and it is gratifying to find that they lived for many 
years afterwards in perfect concord. “ This,” says Voltaire, “ was the 
only treaty between those people and the Christiaus that was not rati- 
fied by ar» oath, and that wUvS never brokdl&F His. m^xt employment 
was to found a city, to winch he gave the name of Philadelphia, in to- 
ken of the spirit of jioacc on eartJi and good w’ill to all meu,. whiclt ani- 
mated him in his undoi taking. All things w'enton prospcTOUsly. Many 
of his own sect, w caried mt by pirsecution, sought a shelter in these 
distant wilds, which, if tiny did not exhibit the plert^V and comforts of 
their native land, were still more ignorant of the vk< and the bitter op- 
pression which liad covered that land with mourning. In the following 
year, the council and as^enlbly again nut, and parsed a number of salu- 
tary regulations. Trial by jury wa.s also established unit thus wire the 
foundations laid of a Iree and eulighttMied emfiirc. 

Penn now tumid his thoughts homew'ards. Tin aeeounts bi ought 
of the persecution for religious belief wore daily more distressing, and 
iu* hoped by his iiiHuence with the court to procure sonio mitigation. 
Having provided for the government of the country in his absence, he 
set sail, and landed in England early in ()ctol)i‘r, 1081. Soon after his 
arrival Charles died, and the duke of York, with whom P< nii had al- 
ways maintained eonsiderablc intimacy, asciaided the tin one. If there 
be any part of Penn’s life on which we an* inclined to look with feelings 
#f regret, it is that on which we now enter. We do not mean k> deny 
lii.s right of profiting by the favourable disposition of James towards 
him, but a W'ise man will alw^'lys lu* careful not to give to the world the 
sliglitist pi'(*text fur sujiposing that he sanctions the conduct of the fla- 
gitious. That Penn w'as thus careful, few will affirm. He was one of 
the most constant attendants at the court, — was rt peatedly consulted by 
tliv king, and ind(>ed was so noted for possessing the royal favour, that, 
to use the words of one* of his early Uographi'rs, ‘Miis hoiU'.e and gates 
were daily throngi'd by a numerous train of clii'iits and suppliants — de- 
siring him to present their addresses to his majesty.” In 1680 lu* laid 
the indiscretion to uiiderUike a coinniission from the* king to tlie ])iinee 
of Orange, — a step whii-li gave some* eoiifirmatiou to the report already 
widely circulated, that hi* was a disguised Jesuit. We need hardly say 
that the charge was to the last degree absurd. Pemi’s sole object was 
the I'stablislmient of religious liberty. We admit lie was wofully mis- 
taken when ho supposed the king to be a friend to freedom of con- 
science, for there never sat on the English thron. a more narrow- 
minded bigot. Put if Punn erred, he was not alone in his error. The 
united body of quakers presented an address to his majesty, thanking 
him for his “ princely speech in council, and Christian declaration for 
liberty of conscience, iu which he doth not only express his aversion 
to all force upon eonseieiiee, ami grant all his di.ssi nting subjects an 
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ample liberty to worship God in the way they are persuaded is most 
agreeable to his will, but gives them his kingly word, the same shall 
eoiitinue during his reign.'* All this would have been very well if the 
king's declaration had only been constitutional ; but the whole body in 
their rejoicings over the escape they had made from a relentless perse- 
cution, forgot the illegitimate manner of their deliverance. Penn im- 
m(’diatoly took advantage of their recovered liberty to make a preach- 
ing tour through several parts of the country. Immense crowds flocked 
to hoar him, and on one or two occasions the king did him the honour 
of attending his ministry. Nor was his pen idle. He found time to 
.d('fend himself in a temperate and well- written letter from the charge 
of Jobuitisnu “ If,” sayi^he, an unlv^*r»al charity, — if the asserting 
an impartial liberty of conscience, — if doing to others as wo would be 
done by, — and an op(‘ii avowing and vt. |vacfisini> these things in 
alHimes, and to all parties, willjiistl;^ la\ a an nder the retlection 
of being ,i Jesuit, 1 must not only submit to tfu cLaraeter, but embrace 
It too. ^ * For tlu'se are 1 orner-stones and principles with 

me, and I am scandaliseu at aU buildings which have them not for their 
foinidal^mN.'’ 

In a v(iy f-hoit time * ler the Ile\olution, IVnn was made to feci 
Hie eft( cts of the pf'pular indignation w'hich had long been brooding 
■ OM Inni. He was summoned before the lords* of thg council, and, 
a' (*r a bri< f examinatiim, compelled to give security for his future 
ajijuMruiee. Accordingly, in the next term, he made his appearance, 
but, tUM'i lieing none to criminate him, he was forthwith discharged. 
In JGb9 ho had the inexpressible satisfaction of witnessing the passing 
ol the loi^'iatioij act. To him this measure must have been peculiarly 
gratiful, as the prineiplis which it a.vow’^ed were jiart, at least, of those 
grand doctrines of pei feet religious fioedom which his life had been 
spent in advocating, lie would now have returned to America, but, 
uiifortuyately for liiimelf, he felt a desire to witness the woi king of this 
great nieasuie, and, lia\ing staid a sufficient lengtli of time to see its 
btMieficial efl’ecls rapiilly developing themselves, was on the jioint of 
embarkation when he was seized, on a charge of correspondence with 
the exiled king. Being sunimoued before the lords in council, he 
appealed from them to the king himself, Ixfore whom he made a 
manly and open defence. The lesult was an hoiioiirable acquittal. 
Again did he commence prepaiations for his voyage, and again were 
they defeated. An accusation was brought ag.iinst him by a wretched 
fellow nanu'd Fuller, and Penn judged it muther jirudent nor honour- 
able to leave the country. Determined to abide the charge, but will- 
ing to avoid the ];ubiie clamour, he resolved on retirement from active 
life for a liiiw' ; Imt tins set med nuly to swell the current which ran so 
'troi.gly agains„ him. Some e\#n of his owm sect became his cciisurcrs. 
IIo w^as cheered, in tlu' midst of this general enmity, by tlic friendly 
1 * 'lucmbraijct^, of ihe immortal John Locke, who offered to procure for 
luma pardon. Tl»i^ oiler Poiin declined, as Locke had done on a 
similar occasion, and for a similar reason, that he had never been guilty 
of the crime alleged egainst him. In the few succeeding years he con- 
tinued in rerireuiert ; but he had to go through a great fight of aiHic- 
tioiis. It was hard enough to endure the scorn and hatred of a whole 
uatior, eveited by a gnnindlc.ss charge, — the coiifineinciit ol hi< active 
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temper to a sluggish indolence, — the detention from his growing province 
in which his presence was greatly needed, — and the bitter pang of find- 
ing those, as it were, of his own household joining the cry against him. 
But a heavier stroke was yet to fall upon him. In 1693 he suddenly 
found himself, tlirough the malignant representations of his enemies, 
dt'privedof the government of Pennsylvania. He would instantly have 
crossed the Atlantic to watch over the interests of the colony as far as 
now lay in his power ; but his circumstances were embarrassed, and he 
was compelled to solicit a loan. In the mean time he bore up with 
unruffled equanimity against tlic adverse storms of fortune, and amused 
himself by collecting, from his own experience, a nunilicr of aphor- 
isms on life and its business, which he puUished under the title of 
“ Some fruits of solitude, in reflections and maxims relating to the 
conduct of human life.” The tide of his affairs had now reached its 
lowest (‘bl), and a change for the bettef became visible. Tlirough the 
interest of soinq persons of rank and influen<*e his case was taken into eon- 
sideration, ana after being heard by the council in his oun defence, he 
received an honourable acquittal. In the following year he was eoni- 
]>let(‘ly reeoncihd to his religious conniiunity, and was restored to the 
governorship of Poniisyl vaiiia. Though reinstati d in all his privileges and 
immunities, he did not niaiiifest any wish to visit PeniiS'ylvania for some 
years afler this pcrioil, but employed himself in pr(*aching throughout 
the eoiiiitry, find in writing a vast uumber of pamphlets, the very nanus 
of which it w'ould Ix’ tedious to leeount. Hi‘ liad lost his wife in 
1693, and in 1G96 lie entned the state of liuly matrimony a second 
time. Witliiu a few wot*ks after tlu‘ eelebralioii of his nuptials. Ids 
eldest son, a ^oung man of about tw'enty years of age, died in the \eiy 
spring-time of lift* and ])ioniise. In 1699 lie emburk(*d at Cuw(‘s. in 
the Isle of Wight, for America, and after a tediou‘‘ passage of nearly 
tliroe montlis, came to anchor in the Delaware on the last day of No- 
vember. lie had lieeii absent from his territoru*s upwards oji fillet ii 
years, ami of eouisc he found striking eli.'inges ; but there was no 
eliaiigt* ill the feelings of gratitude ami aflection for him. The aflaiis 
of the Province liad not been conducUd in the manner most satisfactory 
to him; but, on the whole, the colony was flourishing. One ol’ the first 
subjects which engaged his attention w^as the condition of the negroes 
in the Province, some of whom hail been purchased as labourers by the 
early si'ttlers. Among tlu quakirs it had been agreed, in 1690, that 
the buying, selling, and holdivig men in slavery, was ineoiisistent with 
the tenets of the Christian religion. This lionouraldo resolution had 
lieen acted on in many instances, and measures wen* now' taken by I*cnii 
to insure the treatment of the remaining slaves as members of the fam- 
ilies to which they belonged, and a careful instruction of them in th(* 
truths of religion. In his own religiout society his plans wercadoptcil ; 
but, on endeavouring to make them the law of the laud in the assembly 
of 1700, he had the mortification to find them rejected. In another 
design, that of cultivating a friendly intercourse w'ith the Indians, he 
was irion* successful ; for he took upon himself the carrying of it into 
etiect. Several treaties were made between him and different tribes of 
Jim bans, all of which were built on those strict principles of justice 
wliidi formed the most piominciit Icatnrc* of his character. In 1701, 
Pi nil, while actively and strenuously engaged in iiroiuoting the welfare 
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ol tho Province, receivc'd intelligence* that a ]>lan was agitating in Eng- 
land Ibr depriving the proprietory governors of North America of their 
authority, under the pretext of great abuse on one side, and great na- 
tional benefit on the other ; and tliat a bill for that purpose Lad been 
introduced in the house of lords. These unwelcome tidings resolved 
him to return to England, that he might give the measure the best 
opposition in his power; and he hastily' summoned the assembly to take 
into consideration several important points which remained unsettled. 
This assembly was disturbed, as tuo or thr(*e preceding had been, by 
heartburnings between the members for the Province and those for the 
T(‘rritory ; but, after much quarrelling, they managed to pass an irn- 
m(*nse number of measures, tin* most important of which was a new 
charter, by nhieh the assembly or lo\u*r Jiousc v^as allovied to propose 
bills, to appoint eomniittees, and to sit upon tlieir own adjoiiniiiient.s. 
Having ratified this charter, and appoint(*d a couneil for the govern- 
ment oi'the Province during his absence, he embarked in the latter end 
of October, and arrived at Poitsuionth about the middle of Dee< niber. 
On Penn’s arrival in England he Ibnml that the measure, uhicli In* had 
crossed the Atlantic to oppose, was cntiuly diojqted. King William 
ilying about this time, Pdin found hinistlf in great favour Autli Queen 
Anne, and became once again a \isitor at court. * After this pt*riod the 
details of his life arc 1( w and unintt resting. He resided for several 
years at Knightsbridge and Pn*nlford, and was compelled, in (onse- 
queiiee of a law^suit in which he had been involved, and the issue of 
vvliieh was unfavourable, to take up his abode foi some time within tin* 
rules of the fleet. To release hiin.self from this thriiklom, he was un- 
der the necessity of moitg«igiiig ile* Piovince for the sum of £(),()00; and 
having, in this way, obtained his LIkhv he iisumed the eiuployiiK nt 
which he had now for *^onie time abamh/Ued, of preaching the Gospel. 
The intelligence iioiii America wa^ v< rv distressmg. Constant dissen- 
sions, iiist beivveui the lucmlxis for the Province, and those for the 
'JVrritory, and afb r wards between the govi'rnors and as'^emblies, had 
agitated the Province ever since Ids depailure. Put the lime was now 
ajiproaehing when tliese vexations could move him no longer. He was 
seized by an npoideetic fit in 1713, vviiiiii Kft him in a pitiable state of 
helpU ssness, butli of mind ami body; and though lie survived the first 
attack for several year.>, his life was little better than a death long 
drawn out. “ llis memory,” says one of his fiiends, “ was almost 
quite lost, and the use of Ids understanding suspended, so that ho was 
nut so'conversiblo as formerly, and y< t as near the truth in tiie love of 
it as before. * * * "f Nevertlu Ic-s ho insanity or lunacy at all 

appeared in Ids actions; and Ids mind was in an innocent state, as 
ujqieaicd by his very loving deportment to all that came near him ; and 
lhat he had still a good sense of truth, is plain by some very clear sen- 
tences he spoke in the life and power of truth, in an evening meeting 
wo had tog(*tlier tlu*re, wherein we witc greatly comforted.” Having 
g’-adually relapsed into a second childhood, he expired on the thirtieth 
of July, 1718, being then in the 74th year of his age. He was in- 
terred at Jordans in Buckinghamshire. A great concouisc of people 
from all parts, including many of the most c'minent quakers, paid the 
last tribute of respect to his honoured clay. 

To sketch the character of William Penn is to draw a portrait of the 
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fouudcrs of Quakerism, for lie embodied af once their virtues and faults. 
They were, in every sense of the uord, a remarkable class of men. We 
have no with to excuse the glaring errors of their theology, and still 
less do we desire to justify tlie wild and incnsureless extravagances which 
occasionally marked their conduct. But error in theology and over- 
much zeal in displaying their opinions, ought never to hide fiom our 
view the sterling virtues vhicli dwelt beneath. We blame their her- 
esy, bjut we admire their honesty ; we admit their fanaticism, but we 
reverence their devotion. While tyrannous persecution bestrid the 
land, these stout-hearted men, uuscared by thi» perils iliat loured on 
their path, went forward in the prosecution of their high errand. Tin y 
bdieved themselves commissioned by a Power, before winch all earthly 
tribunals were but as the small dust in the balance, to ])roclaiiii a ncM 
revelation to mankind, and they disdained to be driven from their eourst* 
by human throats or frowns. They were called on to sutler, and lliey 
did it manfully. They endured crud mockings and scourging-; but 
their faith was stoadlast. They brandished no weapon'-, Imt they 
shunned no enemy. Armed only by the naked majesty of iiinoc(*uce, 
they stood unmoved before the potentates of the woild; and in the end, 
l>y what Milton finely calls “ the unresistible might of weakness,” 
they qiK'lled the fier^ rage of their oppressors. While other soots, to 
avoid the pains of persecution, abandoned their stated meetings, or 
lesorted to obscure places whore they might be held in safety, the So- 
ciety of Friends went openly to Ihcir customaiy places of worshij); 
and when brute violence drove thc*m thence, they assembled, in the 
broad light of day, beneath the walK of their conventieles-, and wor- 
shi])pGd God as conscience advised, fearless of what man could do unto 
them. 

Of these singular men, Penn w^as one of the most favourable speci- 
mens. Sprung from a family of ‘proud and anciint name, — the only 
(‘bild of a father whose influence could have procured him eftraordi- 
iiary advaiiccmcut, — possessed evidently of no inconsiderable portion of 
ambition — a principle which, indeed, in one foim or other, ir* never 
absent from a large and noble mind, — endowed with abilities whieli 
would have rendered the gratification of a lofty ambition scarcely pro- 
blematical, — and after experiencing all the temptations which society 
and intercourse with the world could throw in his path, lie had the higli 
moral daring and lofty princi})le to join, heart and hand, with those 
whom all around him stigmatized as a set of contemptible schismatics. 
The same spirit bore him on through a long and varied life. He shrunk 
from no exertions, and shunned no dungt r. Abroad and at home he 
went about proclaiming the gi eat truths on which lu* btlieved man’s 
salvation to depend. The ctyisisteiicy of his conduct, the unshaken 
adiiesion to his piinciples at all times, and under all circumstances, is 
indeed an admiiable feature in his character. The stand which he 
made again and again in defence of freedom of conscience, will inimoi- 
talize him. To the Independents w'e must, indeed, ascribe the honour 
of having been the first to assert, and the first to act upon this great 
principle ; but the Society of Friends has the merit of having carried 
it out to still greater purity. There is no page in the story of past time 
on which the eye of the Christian and the philanthropist will rest with 
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more enduring satisfaction than on that whicii records the early histoiy 
of Pennsylvania. 

Of Penn as a u riter, our admiration must be qualified. He wrote 
too much to rite well. The great majority of his publications were 
controversial ; and it must be owned that many of them give counte- 
nance to Burnet’s opinion, that he had a tedious, luscious way of 
talking, ” which was apt to tire people. He entered fully into the doc- 
trines common among the quakers of that day, such as the absolute 
sinfulness of ^atp-worship ; the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit into 
the mind of every believer, and others equally untenable. His best 
known works are * No cross, no crown ; a discourse showing the nature 
and discipline of the holy cross of Christ his ‘ Portraiture of Primi- 
tive Quakerism and ‘ A brief account of the rise and progress of the 
people called Quakers — all of which have passed through several edi- 
tions. A collection of his works was published at London in 1728, in 
2 vols. folio, and a collection of his select works at London in 1782, in 
5 vols. 8vo. 


BORN A. D. IGOO. DUD D. 1717. 

• 

Charles Talbot, twelfth carl, and first duke of Shrewsbury, was 
son of Francis, elevt'nth earl, by Anna Maria, daugliti^r of Rob<‘rt, w'- 
(ond curl of Cardigan. Ho was educated in the Roman catholic faith 
of his parents. His father being killed in a duel by the duke of Buek- 
irigham, occaaioned by tin* licentious conduct of his countess, he suc- 
ceeded to the title in the oightli year of his age. At the age of twenty 
he openly embraced protestantism, having been convinced by the rea- 
sonings ^f Dr Tillotson, to whom he had applied for advice on the sub- 
ject, that the church in which he had been educated was in error. 
James, on his accession, laboured hard to persuade Shrewsbury to re- 
turn to his mother-church, but without effect ; he zealously opposed the 
measures of that monarch fur the re-establishment of Roman Catholicism, 
and was one of the illustrious seven, who, in June, 1688, signed the 
association inviting over the prince: he c\en mortgaged his estates to 
aid the cau«>e, and, repairing to Holland, made offer of his purse and 
‘'Word to William. Burnet informs us that Shrewsbury was much 
trusted by the prince, and consulted by him in preparing his famous 
declaration ; he: was also one of the three peers employed to treat with 
those sent by James. 

On the settlement of the new government, Shrewsbury was nominated 
one of the privy-council, appointed secretary of state, and intrusted with 
the lord lieutenancy of three counties. The confidence w’hich William 
reposed in him was still farther indicated by the appellation he sportively 
conferred upon him of his “ king of hearts.” In his principles, Shrews- 
bury was a moderate whig, though necessitated to act with the more 
zealous leaders of that party. The growing dislike of the king to the 
whigs placed Shrewsbury in a very embarrassing situation ; and we find 
his correspondence, as published by Coxe, opening with a letter to his 
majesty, under the date, Sept. 6th, 1689, in which he requests perrois- 
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sion to resign office on the pica of ill health and incajmcity. The king 
refused to allow so valuable a servant to retire at that juncture ; but on 
the formation of a tory administration, Shrewsbury fairly threw up the 
seals, and flung himself into the ranks of the opposition. 

William soon perceived the error he had committed in throwing Igin- 
self into the arms of a party that never could regard him but with se- 
cret disaffection, and the first means by which he tried to retrace Jiis 
steps \tas his taking the seals of secretary of state from Nottingham and 
offering them to Shrewsbury. The latter, however, declined to accept 
of them, and retired to one of his country seats. At last, after a gieat 
deal of urging, he was prevailed upon to comply with the king’s wishes. 
In 1094 he again received the seals. His compliance was rewarded 
W'ith a dukedom, and from this period he was considered the head of the 
administration. 

Shrew'sbury was subjected to a serious charge on the apprclicnsion of 
Sir John Fenwick in 1696. Among other statements made by F(n- 
wick to the lord-high -steward after his apprcdiension, was this: that tlie 
duke of Shrewsbury and Loid Godolphin, while holding office under 
King William, had entered into correspondenee with King James through 
the medium of Lord Middleton. The lord- high-steward transinittr'd 
Fenwick’s disclosures to the king, who was then at the Hague, where- 
upon William evinced his confidence in his minister by inslantly send- 
ing a copy of the document to Shrewsbury, accompanied with a kind 
and confidential letter, in which the following observation oceuis: — 
“ You are, I trust, too fully convinced of the intiie contidonee which I 
place in you, to imagine that such an arensation has made any inipri's- 
sion on mo, or that, if it had, I should have smit you this paptr.” The 
duke received this with all the indignation of conscious innocence, and 
urged the immediate arraignment of Fenwick, with a view to get at the 
entire truth. Unfortunately, before the tiial came on, bis lordship re- 
ceived a serious injury by a fall from his horse, which iuptured*a blood 
vessel, and reduced him to a very weak state of liealth. In these cir- 
cumstances, and chagi’ined perhaps by the disposition which was mani- 
fested in some quarters to listim to Fenwick’s allegations, the duke again 
sought permission to resign the seals, but was dissuaded from persisting 
in liis intentions to retire from office by the joint entreaties of the king 
and the earl of Portland. 

Scarcely was Fenwick’s affair over, when the feelings of the duke 
were again deeply wounded by a still more ridiculous charge got up by 
one Chaloner, a man of infamous character, and long notorious as a 
coiner and forger of bank-notes. It was alleged that the duke had con- 
trived Sir John Fenwick’s escape*, and had two hours’ conference wdth 
him before he left London ; but the gross prevarication of the leading 
witness enabled the lord-justices to treat the accusation with the con- 
tempt it deserved. On the king’s return from the continent Shrews- 
bury renewed his importunities for release from office, and at last ob- 
tained leave to surrender the seals. He was now successively offered 
the posts of lord-treasurer, governor of Ireland, and lastly, his choice of 
any employment under the crown ; but he rejected every attempt to 
draw him again into the administration, and obtained leave to travel on 
the continent with the view of improving his health. 

He paid his respects at Versailles to the king of France, who, as he 
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says, received him “tolerably civilly.” “Nobody was so perfectly 
civil,” he however adds, in his private journal, “ as my old acquaintance 
the duke of Lauzun ; for he began to tell me how kindly King Janies 
had always taken the civility 1 had shown him when 1 was sent on the 
message ; and was grounding upon this some farther discourse, when 1 
cut him short, and told him 1 confessed 1 had gi^eat compassion at that 
time for his circumstances, but desired that we might not discourse on 
that, but on any other subject. An hour after, he took occasion to 
commend the prince of Wales, and wished that by any means 1 might 
have an opportunity of seeing so fine a youtli. 1 told him I questioned 
not his merit, but had no great curiosiiy ; but if I must see him, 1 would 
much rather it were here than in England. This reply,” adds the 
duke, “ dashed all further discourse of this kind.” After a stay of only 
four days at Paris, the duke proceeded to Montpelier, W'liere he spent 
three months, and thence proceeded to Geneva. After spending the 
summer at Geneva, he set out for Rome, where he arrived in Novem- 
ber, 1701. 

On the accession of Queen Anne, Shrewsbury was offered the post 
of master of the horse, which he declined ; he however entcTed into a 
friendly correspondence with Marlborough and Godolphin, though at 
the same time he continued to maintain an interchange of letters with 
the whig leaders. In 1705 he quitted Rome, and taking the route of 
G(*rmany repaired to Augsburg, where he married the marchioness of 
Paleotti, an Italian widow-lady, whose acquaintance he had made in 
Rome. Early in January, 1706, he returned to England, llis con- 
duet had for some time back disappointed the whig paity. lie* even- 
tually united with Harley, and accepted the office of lord chamberlain 
to Queen Anne, which post he also held under her successor until 1716, 
when ho resigned, (dther from disgust or indisposition. He died on the 
1st of February, 1717, leaving no issue. 

Samrs, ^tanifopt* 

BORN D. 1073. DIED A. D. 1 7*<^0 

James Stanhope, first Earl Stanhope, was the eldest son ol the 
honourable Alexander Stanhope, who for sixteen years filled the office 
of envoy to thi* states-general. He was introduced to public life at an 
early age by his father, whom he accompanied to Spain at the age of 
eighteen. He afterwards travelled alone into Italy, and served as a 
volunteer under the duke of Savoy. In 1694! King William presented 
him with a lieutenant-colonelcy in the foot-guards. He was present at 
the siege of Namur, where he exhibited extraordinary bravery, and was 
desperately wounded. 

Returning to England, he abandoned the profession of arms for a 
while, aim sought glory under other laurels. Being elected member 
for Newport in 1700, he became a close attender in the house, and 
frequently took a leading part in the debates. In the beginning of 
1708, when a French invasion in favour of the pretender was ex])(‘eted. 
Brigadier Stanhope moved to bring in a bill to dissolve the clans in 
Scotland, in which motion he was supimitcd by Sir David Dairy mplc. 
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The bill was ordered, but afterwards allowed to drop aside. Again the 
passion of military life came over him, and he entered into the service 
of the king of Spain, who appointed him major-general of his forces. 
One of his most brilliant exploits was the reduction of Port-Mahon in 
Minorca. In 1709 he attempted the relief of Alicant; and although 
he failed in the attempt, yet he procured an honourable capitulation for 
the garrison. 

On the accession of George 1., he again flung himself into political 
life, and accepted one of the secretaryships of state ; and soon after, 
in spite of a good deal of caballing, he was constituted first lord of the 
treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer. In 1717 he was promoted 
to the dignity of a viscount of Great Britain, by the style and title of 
Lord Viscount Stanhope of Elvaston in the county of Derby, and next 
year he was further advanced to the dignity of earl. 

He died in 1720 while in the midst of ofiicial parliamentary business. 
It is said tliat his death W'as occasioned by a sudden determination of 
Mood to the head, excited by an abusive attack made upon him in the 
house by the duke of Wharton. 

Siolin Rraite. 

BOAN A. D. 1666 . DIED A. D. 1720 

Admiral Leake was the second son of Captain Richard Leake, mas- 
ter-gunner of England, — an appointment considered at that day of no 
mean consequence. Sir John was born at Rotherhithe in the year 
1666; and having entered into the navy at an early age, served as a 
midshipman on board the Royal Prince, in the ever-meiuorable sra- 
fight which took place between the English and Dutch fleets on the 10th 
of October, 1673. We find him present at the battle of Bantly-bay, 
as commander of the Firedrake fire-ship, to which he had been ap- 
pointed on the 24th of September in the preceding year. His fatlur, 
who appears to have been a man possessing considerable science in his 
profession, had in\cnted a particular species of ordnance, which threw 
a small shell or carcass, like the more modern invention of the cohorii 
or howitzer. Young Leake having, under his instruction, acquired 
considerable adroitness in the management of this piece of artillery, 
threw several carcasses with sucli effect as to set on fire one of 
the enemies’ line of battle ships, commanded by the Chevalier Coctlo- 
gon. Admiral Herbert particularly noticed his mciit on the occasion, 
and rewarded it by promoting him to be captain of the Dartmouth, a 
ship of forty guns. Shortly after the death of William 111. it was de- 
termined that a powerful armament should be sent to sea, under the 
command of the earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, then lord-high - 
admiral of England. On this occasion Captain Leake was strongly 
recommended by his friend, Mr Churchill, to his lordship, who ap- 
pointed him his captain. The death of the king caused the removal of 
the earl of Pembroke from the admiralty board, for the purpose of 
making room for Prince George of Denmark, and cancelled the ap- 
pointment of Mr Leake, As a recompense, how ever, for thii> disap- 
pointment, he was made cuj^tain of the Association, a aecond rate ; and in 
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less than three weeks was removed from that ship into the Elxeter, of sixty 
guns, and ordered to Newfoundland on an expedition against the fisher}^ 
and colony established there by France. Soon after his return in the 
month of December, 1702, he was advanced to the rank of rear-ad- 
miral of the blue, and commander of the ships at Spithead. Early in 
the year 1704, the vice-admiral was appointed to command the convoy 
ordered to Lisbon for the protection of the immense fleet of transports 
and store-ships sent thither for the service of King Charles HI. Im- 
mediately previous to this, he received the honour of knighthood, and 
having reached the Tagus with his important charge in perfc^ct safety, 
put himself in the month of March under the orders of Sir George 
Rooke. In the April following be accompanied Sir George on his very 
successful cruise into the Mediterranean. Tiie fleet was on its return 
from thence, as it is reported, to Lisbon ; but this resolution was 
changed, while on their passage thither, by the recommendation, and 
as many people, with apparent truth, insist, by the express advice of 
Sir John Leake, who proposed to attempt Gibraltar by a coup de main. 
The succes>3 which attended the execution of this spirited project is well 
known. 

In the battle of Malaga, which took place in the month of August 
following, Sir John, who had his flag flying on board the St George, a 
second rate, commanded the leading division of the blue, which was 
the van-squadron. In the month of January, 1705, he was joined at 
Lisbon by Sir Thomas Dilkes, who reinforced him with a squadron of 
five shii)s of war, carrying with him, at the same time, a commission, 
appointing him vice-admiral of the white squadron, and coinmander-in- 
cliic'f of her majesty’s ships and vessel** employed in tlie Mediterranean. 
Having on the 6th of March collected Ins whole force, he proceeded 
fioin the Tagus at the head of no less than thirty-fi\c ships of the line, 
twenty-three of which were English, and the remainder either Dutcli 
or Portifguese. His arrival in the bay of Gibraltar was a second time 
so sudden, and so totally unexpected by the enemy, that he had the 
good fortune completely to surprise the Baron de Pointi, together w itli 
the whole of his squadron, consisting of five ships of the line, which 
Jiad in vain attempted to co operate with the army that besieged it. 

During the summer of the year 1706, Sir John Leake commanded 
in chief in the British channel. In the en&uing year, having been ap- 
pointed admiral of the white, and commander-iii-Lhief of the fleet, he 
was sent again into the Mediterranean. While on his passage tliithcr, 
having had the good fortune to fall in with a numerous fleet of victual- 
Icis belonging to the enemy, he captured no less than seventy-five sail, 
which he carried with him to Barcelona. After having relieved Bar- 
celona, and convoyed thither the consort of King Charles, with a con- 
siderable reinforcement of troops which accompanied her from Italy, 
he proceeded to Sardinia, wliich island he speedily reduced, as he im- 
mediately afterwards did Minorca, — ^services so highly advantageous to 
the common cause, that medals were struck for the purpose of per- 
petuating the memory of them. He returned to England in the month 
of October, having been appointed, during his absence, one of the 
council to Prince George, the lord-high-admiral. Sir John, however, 
scarcely reached England in time to take his scat at tue board, the 
piince ily’mg on the 28th of October, ciily six days subsequent to his 
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arrival. The earl of Pembroke^ who succeeded the prince in his of- 
fice, again appointed Sir John admiral of the home, or channel fleet, 
for the ensuing year ; and, on the 24th of May, he was created, by 
letters patent, rear-admiral of Great Britain. 

When the preliminaries of peace were signed in the year 1712, Sir 
John was sent witli General Hill, in the month of July, to take posses- 
sion of Dunkirk, according to the treaty ; and having, on his return 
from thence, struck his flag, he never again accepted of any naval 
command. 

Owing to some court cabal, and the personal dislike to Sir John, 
entertained by some individuals who possessed irresistible influence in 
the couneils of King George I., the admiral, although it was impossible 
for the most inveterate malice to afl[i\ the slightest stigma or slur on 
his character, was most unjustly and scandalously dismissed, not only 
from the admiralty board, but from every appointment he held. R<‘- 
tiling to a country villa, elected by himsdf near Gieenwich, he con- 
tinued ever afterwards to live a private life. He died on the 21st of 
August, 1720. 


* Starnes Cvag^s. 

DILD A. D. 1720 . 

Tnr patronage of the dutch ess of Mailborougli flevati d this indi- 
vidual fiom an exceedingly obscuie situation to the oflicc of )oint po^t- 
ina^tc r-genc ral. 11c was the sou of a barber, and u cent d Ins caily 
education at Chelsea. He was attached to \anous enibassic^, and was 
St nt with the intelligence of Queen Anne’s death to the Biitish lesi- 
dent at Hanover. Lord Sundeiland set him up as a iival to WaI]>olc , 
and, it is piobable, that, had he lived long enough, if he did* not co- 
alesce with, he would have been exceedingly troubh some to that 
edebiated minister. He succeeded Addison as ‘secretary of state ; and, 
on se\(ral occasions, acted as a lord-justice during the king’s visits to 
Hanover. He became deeply involved in the South sea bubble, hav- 
ing, with his father, according to the lepoit of the committee of se-* 
cKcy, held fictitious stock to the amount of £36,000. Pending the 
parliamentary iuquiiy on the subject that ensued, he fell sick of the 
small-pox, and died, at an early age, iii 1720. 

Ciaggb appears to have been a man of pleasure, talent, and great 
BuaMty of manners. He patronised Pope, who wiote an epitaph to his 
memory; and Gay, to whom lie made a present of South sea stock; 
also Addison, Warburton, and Kneller. He frequently deplored tlie 
meanness of his biith, of which he was sometimes reminded by liis no- 
ble contemporaiies. On one occasion, he remarked to the duke of 
Buckingham, who had spoken with great severity against ministers, — 
“ Let w hat w ill be said, your grace knows that business must be car- 
ried on ; and the old proverb is true, that ‘ the pot must boil. ” “ Ay,” 
replied the duke, and there is, as you know, Mr Secretary, as old, 
and as true a proverb, that, ‘ when the pot boils, the scum floats upper* 
most.’ ” 
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SDa&e nf Xormanib^ aiilr 3$u(&tns-- 

BORN A. D. 1G49. — DIED A. D. 1721. 

If the principal charm of biography consisted in recounting swelling 
titles, aristocratic pride, and high official situation, few could desire a 
more interesting life to narrate than that on which we are entering. 
Ilut the mists of the valley gradually gather around all aceidental 
distinctions, and the eye of the student who scans history that ho may 
learn what to admire and imitate, reverts to him only whose inborn 
virtue has raised him to an eminence above the smoke and stir of or- 
dinary life. 

John Sheffield was the only son of Edmund, earl of Mulgrave, and 
was born in the year 1649. lie was early left an orphan by the death 
of his lather in 1658. The state of the country at that time possessed 
litth* attraction for a young scion of aristocracy, and his tutor d(»enied 
it expedient to cairy him abroad, in order that his studies might be 
more suc( essfully prosecuted. The young earl is ^Uid, when no more 
than twelve j^ears of ag(s to have suiniiurily dismissed his tutor, for a 
ludicrous inconsistency which he discovered between his pn^cepts and 
practice.' Clreat praise is bestowed upon him by his biographers, for 
a resolution which he is said to have made when his tutor was dismissed, 
of supplying the deficiencies ot his education by his own industry ; and 
unquestionably to pursue a course of study wms highly conmund- 
able in a nieie boy, who had so many allurements to idlentss. When 
we learn that his studies were undertaken chiefly for the sake of rival- 
ling the gallants of the day in knowledge, and that the}^ never detainc'd 
him more than ** several houra» in the day’ from his pleasures, W(* aie 
compelled to qualify our jiraise. Along with his appetite for know- 
ledge, he imbibed a thirst for military gloiy. In 1666 he wont to scii 
as a volunteer in the fir-t Dutch war. In tlie following year he ob- 
itained the command of one ol the tioops of burst*, raised to defend the 
country in case of an invasion. On the m(‘oting of the parliament in 
October, 1667, he was summoned, in spite of his extreme youth, to fill 
his place as a peer, but the suiiimoiis being strenuously opposed by the 
earl of Rochester, wa*» afterwards eaiieelled. He would have been a 
prodigy had he escaped uncontamiiiated from the flood of licentiousness 
which at this period was sw'ceping down all the old barriers of morality 
-As might be expected, he sailed with the tide, or rather he outbtrippec’ 
it in his headlong career of debauchery. He had early in life eiitcrio 
hims(*lf amongst the worshippers of the muses ; and his poetical powers, 
such as they were, he employed to heighicii the relish of his amours. 
These merits — that is to say, debauchery, and the power of writing 

The story is, that while iii France he was earnestly advised by his tutor not to kneel 
as the md&s was earned through the street, bince such an act was nothing btUer tliun 
idoldti y. Resolved to follow this pious counsel, hu was in such a hurr}, when next lie met 
tho piocessloii of piiests bearing the mass, to get out of the load, that he stumbled over 
hib governor whom he found already on his knees close behind him. This story is not 
a very likely one, but it has been preserved. What is not inteiesting that relates to a 
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Brautty rhymes-— raised liim to some notice at court, and enabled him 
to do Dryden material service in gaining the situation of poet- laureate. 
In 1672 he went out again as a volunteer against the Dutch. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery, and, on his return to London, was 
promoted to the command of the Royal Catherine, at that time the 
best among the second-rate ships in the navy. With this honour he 
'll as especially delighted : it gave him, he says, more pleasure than any 
favour he ailterwards received from the court. So true it is, that the 
first distinction we attain is the sweetest. There has been more tlian 
one instance of men, whose lives have been, as it were, cron ded n ith 
honours, looking back to some early and comparatively unimportant 
triumph, a college honour or a maiden speech, with a keener delight 
than the most brilliant of th(>ir subsequent succe<ises could awaken. lu 
the following year we find him colonel of a regiment of his own rais* 
ing, to which was added, shortly afterwards, the command of the old 
Holland regiment. On May 29th, 1G74, he was installed into the 
ord(T of the garter, and niailo a gentleman of the bed-chamber. These 
civil honours, glittering enough, but otherwise of no interest, did not 
content him, for in the following year he made a camjiaign in the 
French service under Tureniie. A long story is told by some of his 
biographers — liimseT among the number — of intrigues which were car- 
ried on at this period about the office of colonel to the first regiment of 
foot-guards ; but it would be tedious to narrate, and sufficient is know n 
when we say that he failed in Jus efiort to obtain the command, but had 
subtlety enough to prevent the success of the person who opposed him. 
In 1679, on the disgrace of the duke of Monmouth, he was made lord- 
lieiitenant of the county of York and governor of Hull; and in the same 
year he wrote an essay, entitled, ‘ The Character of a Tory,' which 
was designed as an answer to the marquess of Halifax's ‘ Character of 
a Trimmer;' but which cannot, for a moment, be compared with that 
able pamphlet, cither as a piece of argument or of t‘legaiit writing. 
Though he does not proceed to the ultima Thule of tory principles — 
the doctrine of passive obedience — he borders on it as closely as possi- 
ble. Indeed we cannot see, for our own parts, why, wlnm he admits 
the king's dispensing power, he should not take one step farther and 
make his system harmonious by denying the right of the subject to 
resist. The concluding passage is so characteristic of the waiter, that 
we must be permitted to qugte it : — “ Whereas, our poor trimmer 
blames people for so monopolizing the prince's favour, that the ]ioor 
trimmer can get none of it, I confess 'tis true, but methinks not very 
strange. I allow his simile to hold good, that not 011 I 3 ' these genile- 
nion, (the ministry,) but any other men in the world, even trimmers 
themselves, would engross the sunshine with the hazard of being burnt, 
in case there were not enough of it for every body. And for my part, 
though it is a great fault in mankind, I cannot but charitably forgive il, 
because I am one of that race myself ; and bad is the best of us, whig, 
toiys and tiimnier." It is this hard unblushing selfishness which makes 
the writings of the pseudo-wits of Charles the Second's reign so pe- 
culiarly disgusting. It may be true that Sheffield has rightly stated the 
general feelings of statesmen ; but surely this distinct avowal and semi- 
commendation of them is an efficacious method of extinguishing all 
generous emotion or lofty principle in nobler spirits. 
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In 1680 Tanguir was bc'hiogod by the Moors, and the earl, having 
volunteered his services, was sent to its relief. It is said that the ship, 
appuintf'd by the king to convey him, was in such a leaky condition as 
to give lise to a suspicion that liis life had been aimed at, and that on 
discovering this, he would not allow the king’s health to be drunk oh 
board the vessel till they were Sc^fely landed. His expedition was im- 
mediately successful, for the Moors retired without striking a blow, 
and on his return his anger against the king was speedily dissipated by 
returning kindness. Mulgrave had always lived on terms of great in- 
timacy and friendship with the duke of York, and when the duke as- 
c( nded the throne he was immediately sworn of the privy council, and, 
in a little time afterwards appointed lord-chamberlain of the household. 
In the mca'sures of this disgraceful reign he bore a considerable pait. Ib* 
uas one of the members of tlie ecclesiastical coiniiiLssion. After the llevo- 
liition he \^as, on this uccoiiiit, brought into some trouble, from which the 
assistance of Tillotson resein d him. In a letter to Tillotson he attempts 
to defend, or rather })alliate his conduct by asserting his ignorance of the 
othce being unconstitutional. This is an expedient to which a man of 
much taldit would never ha\e resorted; for such gross ignorance a:s his 
excuse impliiMl v^as to the lust degree di^grace^ul. Ho complied ^a tar 
v\i(h the wishes of his sovereign, as to attend ancUkneel at mass; but 
win 11 urged by the po])ish pricbts to throw off the garb of protestant- 
isin, which, indeed, had always hung very loosely about biiii, he rc- 
[)lied, as wc are informed by Burnet, that lu‘ was willing to receive 
iiistruciion, and that ho liad taken much pains to believe in God, who 
made the w'orld and all men in it; but that lie sliould not easily be per- 
suaded that man was quits, and made (ilod again.' 

Though the earl took no part in bringing about the Revolution, 
keeping liinihclf at a most sedulous distance fioin the bold, and of some 
we may say, honest men who effected that great change, he lent liiin- 
ht'lf willhigly to the establishmeiit of a new government. He did not, 
howxvcr, doert his old niastcT with the heartless treachery which char- 
aeterizi’d Halifax and otlu'ib. When a letter w^us brought from the 
king to the council, stating that he was in the hands of the labblc at 
Fev<*r&hani, and praying for jirotcetioii, Mulgrave was the only man 
who had courage to bring the lettir forward openly ; and though much 
ilispleasiire was expressed by soiiK^embers of the couneil, and meaps 
were tried to thwuit his endeavours to obtain relief for the ill-fated 
jirinre, he manfully persisted, and at length compelled them, for very 
shame, to send a body of troops to the king’s release. In the same 
way, w lion the house of the Spanish ambassador was pulled dowm by 
the niul), he took upon himself, though no longer in ofiiee, to order 
apart incuts for the ambassador at Whitehall. For some time aflier the 
Ke\olution he remained out of office It is said that he was personally 
applied to by William to join the governnicnt, but refused for a long 
time, and the story gains some credit from the circumstance of his be- 
ing ercal(‘d marquess of Normanby in 1694. Plis scruples must have 

* Aftoi I elating tills stoi^, Di Jnhiison remaiks " A pointed sentence is beslo^^ed bj 
frupcet-sive liaiisiiiission on the last it \iill fit: tliis sentcMice of transubstanliation, what- 
ever be Its value, was uttered long ago by Anne Askew, one of the first suflVier^ for Uio 
proti slant rpligiun, vvJio, in the time of Henry VIII. was loituird n thoTovvei.**— Xiwes 
vf the PoeK 

IV. 
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been ultimately overcome^ for before the end of William's reign he 
entered the cabinet council, and received a pension of £3000 a>year. 
Tradition states, that in his younger days he liad been a suitor, and not 
quite an unfavoured one, to the Princess Aiinc. If this be true, it ac- 
counts for his rapid advancement on Anne’s ascent to the throne. In 
ITOsi, just before her coronation, he was made lord-privy-seal, and 
shortly afterwards lord-lieutenant and custos-rotulorum of the north- 
riding of Yorkshire. In the ensuing October he was chosen one of the 
commissioners to treat of the union between England and Scotland ; 
and, in March 1703, he was first made duke of Normanby, and a fort- 
night subsequently, duke of Buckinghamshire. These honours*, instead 
of binding him to the queen’s service, served only to inflame, to a 
higher pitch, his natural arrogance. Becoming Jealous of the duke of 
Marlborough, he resigned his offices, — refused to accept the chaiicellor- 
sliip offered to him by the queen, who was anxious to appease him,— and 
so far lost command of hi& temper as to break out into ^atire even 
against her majesty. While thus unembarrassed b}^ the cares of office, 
he employed himself in building the magnificent house in James’s park, 
which has since become one of the royal palaces. After dinner ho was 
accustomed to spend a good part of the evening in gambling, and scan- 
dal adds that he du* not gain the reputation of a fair gamester. On the 
change of ministry in 1710, he once more accepted office^ and we are, 
therefore, to regard him as concurring in the general policy of Harley’s 
weak and wicked ministry, — a ministry which was built oii the tongue 
of a shrew, and the intrigue of a waiting woman, and overthrown by 
internal dissension. When Harley, in Ins turn, fell through the maeht- 
iKitions of a still bolder intriguer, Buckingham clung to liiin, and be- 
came a steady opponent of tlie measures of the succeeding administra- 
tion. Ilis idle liours were spent in wTiting indifierent tragedies and 
had poetiy. He expired on the 24th of February, 1721. His corjise 
lay ill almost regal state for some days at Buckingham-hodse, alter 
winch it was conveyed, witli a magnificence which scarcely became a 
subject, to Westmiiister-abbey, and thcru interred. A ^plendi(l monu- 
ment wa^i erected to his memory in Henry the Seventh’s chapel ; and 
the following inscription, which he had himself written, was inscribed, 
upon it along with his name and titles : — 

Dubius sed non improbus \ixi, . 

Incorius moiicw* et intuibatus. 

Ilumanum ost ncsciro et crrarc. 

Chribtum adveneror, Deo confidu 

Omnipotenti, BeneTolciitissimo, 

£u 8 entium mi&ereie 

He was thrice married, and each time to a widow. By his first and 
second wife he had no children ; but. by his third — who was a Lady 
Katharine Darnley, a natural daughter of James the Second, and who 
had been married to the earl of Anglesca, from whom she was parted 
at her own suit — ^lic had several. One only of these survived their 
father, Edmund, a youth of high promise, who was unfortunately cut 

^ We Lave given the inscription ns il \>rittcn by BiicMngluim him&clf. The 
whole of it was not inserted, os Atteibury tlioiight the ^oids Cnii^tum ndvewtot i< 
lame for the walls of die abbey. This pas^^uge was acroiduigli struck out. 
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off at ail early age. His mild virtues have been celebrated in some 
beautiful lines by Pope, and in an elegy upon him by Lord Orrery, the’ 
conclusion of which is very elegantly turned. Besides these he had a 
number of illegitimate children, to one of whom his estate ultimately 
lapsed. 

If there be any fatality conneeted with a title, there is no honour 
whieh a wise man would more sedulously shun than the dukedom of 
Buckinghamshire. Not to &p<*ak of its more ancient or more modern 
possessors, let us take the. three dukes who flourished respectively in 
the reigns of Charles I., Charles II., and Anne, and though springing 
from two perfectly different families, we shall find the same character pre- 
dominant in all. For the honour of human nature, we trust that no other 
title ever was held by three such owners in succession. Disgustingly 
licentious in iirivate, and factious in public life, — arrogant beyond en- 
durance, — endowed with abilities not much above mediocrity, — and 
wrapped up in a selfishness which had not one redeeming feature ; all 
lived uiihonoured and died unlamented. If the duke, whose life we 
have been bketeliing, differed in an^^ thing from the rest,* it was that his 
arrogance rose to a still higher pitch. We have already mentioned that 
th(' duke of Buckingham aspired to fame as an author. Horace Wal- 
pole says that he wrote in the hope of being confotinded with his pre- 
decessor, Lord Sheffield. His poems have received the praise of many 
high names in English literature, such as Dryden, Pope, and Addison; 
but now that the charms of title and wealth have passed away, no eye 
can discover their merits. His Essay on Poetry is the best of his per- 
formances, and has leceived the highest commendations; but the most 
substantial and valuable mark of honour w^as bestowed on his ‘ Essay 
on Satire,’ since Dryden was beaten on a suspicion of his having WTit- 
ten it. Sir Walter Scott, in his life of Drj den, speaks of this poem 
very contemptuously, though not unjustly. “ The whole Essay is a 
mere stagnant level, and no part of it so far rises above the rest as to 
bespeak the work of a supetior hand. The thoughts, evi'ii when con- 
ceived with some spirit, are clumsily and unhappily brought out.” 

His works were printed after his death in two magniticeiit quaito 
4 'obimcs; but the publication was suppressed. They afterwards ap- 
peared more modestly in two vols. Rvo, 

IDuite of iHarI{iorous$i^ 

BORN A. D. 1G50. — DILD A. D. 1722. ♦ 

The family of this illustrious general is traced to the Courcils of 
Poitou, who came over u ith the conqueror. John Churchill was born 
at Ash, in Devousliire, on the 24th of June, 1650. His father and 
grandfather had been consjiicuous for their loyalty in the civil wars. 
The father. Sir Winston Churchill, was rewarded with certain offices 
under government; his daughter, Arabella, was appointed maid of 
honour to the duchess of York, and John was made page of honour to 
the duke. John received his early education at St Paul’s school, but 
lie was taken from that s(>minary in his twelfth year, and presented 
to the duke of Yoik, on whose favour the boy soon gained. At a re* 
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view of the guards, the duke asked his page what profession he should 
wish to enter : the hoy fell on his knees, and solicited a pair of colours 
in one of those fine regiments. His first essay in arms was at Tangiers 
then in our hands, and besieged by the Moors. His second campaign 
was in 1672, during the alliance between England and France : he then 
served with the English auxiliaries under Monmouth in that army >^hicli 
Louis XIV. commanded nominally in pcr<^on, but which was really di- 
lected by Turenne and Conde. In this campaign he distinguished him- 
self greatly. At the siege of Nimeguen he was particularly taken no- 
tice of by Turenne, who bestowed on him the a[)pellUtion of ‘ the 
handsome Englishman.* He appeared also to so much advantage ut 
tlie reduction of Maestricht, that he received the thanks of the king of 
France at the head of the arlny. Continuing till 1677 to serve in the 
war against the emperor, he acquired under the celebrated Frt nch gen- 
erals of the ag.e, that knowledgi' of the art of war which he afterwards 
employed with such advantage against the power of France, and for the 
protection of the emperor*s dominions. 

On his return to England, the king gave him a lieutcnant-.colonelt\> , 
and the duke made him gentleman of his bed-chaml)(*r. In the t\^cnty- 
cighth 3 'car of his a^e he married Sarah Jennings, tin n in her eightc(>nth 
year, and by this match at once gratified what appears to ha\o been a 
sincere passion, and strengthened his interest at court. This young 
lady was of a good family. She had been placed, in her twelltli year, 
in the duchess of York’s household, and had there become the,favoui- 
ite companion and chosen friend of the Princess Anm^ 

During the latter years of Charles 11., Colonel Churchill was con- 
fidentially employed by the duke of York; he accompanied him to 
Scotland, and was one of the few persons who escaped with that prince 
from the wreck of the Gloucester yacht in Yarmouth roads. In I6h0 
he was created Baron Churchill of Eyemouth in Scotland, apd, uj/on 
the marriage of the Princess Anne, his wife was, at the princess’s ear- 
nest de^ire, made lady of her royal highness’s bed-chamber. Upon the 
accession of James, further honours flowed in upon the fortunate bol- 
dier: he was raised to the English peerage by the title of Baron Church- 
ill of Sandridge in Hertford, and, during Monmouth’s insurrection, ho 
was promoted to the rank of major-general. The decisive action of 
Sedgmoor is ascribed mainly to ChurchiU’s admirable tactics ; for Lord 
Fevershain^^e royalist general,’ displayed only bis usual imbecility at 
this ciiticwWnoment. James rewarded his favourite with every mani- 
festation of gratitude and attachment ; but the iavoui itc w as about to 
prove himself unworthy of the confidence reposed in him, if indeed 
such a principle as that of confidimce could enter into the friendship of 
the two men : for it is notorious that Churchill’s favour with the prince 
had been originally purchased by the seduction of bis sister, and main- 
tained by her consenting to a life of infamy. It was fitting, perhaps, 
that benefits thus purchased should be so repaid. At the crisis of 
James’s fate Marlborough deserted him. He had even been among the 
first who made overtures to the prince of Orange. A feeble attempt 
lias indeed been made to vindicate Marlborough’s conduct in this in- 
stance : it has been said that ** he discharged his duty as a faithful 
fiiend and subject, by telling the king what the feelings of the people 
were respecting his conduct, and warning him of the conbcqiicnccs 
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vliich wne likely to ensue.” But this, granting the truth of it to the 
fullest ext(‘iit, can furnish no apology for the baseness of Marlborough's 
i onduct in continuing to deceive his royal master, up to the Very last 
moment that deception was possible, and even accepting of the com- 
mand of a portion of the troops designed to act against the prince of 
Orange on his landing. 

Soon afterwards, Churchill was made carl of Marlborough — a title 
which seems to ha\e been chosen because of a family connexion with 
the last carls of that name. He then s(T\cd during a short campaign 
in the Low Countries, under the prince of Waldeck; and, on being 
1C called, was employed in the reduction of Cork and Kinsale in Ire- 
land, which still held out for his late master. The* imasure of Marl- 
borough’s infamy, however, was not yet complete. There N now in- 
contestable proof before the public that, after all that had passed, he 
^liesitated not to enter into a correspondence with the exiled king, in 
which lie expressed contrition for the part which lie had taken in the 
1 {( volution, engaged to make amends by his future conduct, and ob- 
tained a promise of pardon for himself, his lad^, Ill's ftiend Godolphiii, 
and some others I Let us Ik ar how one of Marlborough’s most ingen- 
ious a])ologists (‘ndeavours to hide his shame, or least to palliate his 
otleiices: — “ Actions,” sa^s the Quarterly Reviewer of ‘ Coxe’s Life 
of Mailboiougli,’ which cannot be justified, may oflcii be extenuated, 
if we gi\e but a just consideration to the circumstances and the spirit 
of the times. In all groat rc\ elutions, the foutidaiions, nut of go\erii- 
im 111 alone, but of inoiality, also are shaken. There is so much \il- 
lany and falsehood at the comincric^mfnt, (for they who aim at rt\o- 
lutioni/iiig a country scruple at no arts, however base, and at no crime-j, 
howevt'r atrocious,) and so niueli wickedness of every kind in the pio- 
gress, that from seeing right and wrong habitually confounfled, men 
mst nsibl§^ adapt their jnmciph s to the season, and self-preservation and 
self-advancement become the only rule ofeoncluet. This was exempli- 
fied in the state of England during the iiitf nal between the Kestoiatioii 
and Revolution ; the standard of general morality was never at any 
other time so low. The persons who figured in public life had grown 
^ip 111 an age of anarchy, and there were few among them who made 
any pretensions either to public or private virtue. Marlborough was 
far superior in both to his contemporaries, but he v^as yet young in 
state affairs; and when a well-rooted attachment to thev||||» and uli- 
gion of his country led him to concur in inviting ovenP prince ot 
Oiange, the strong measure of deposing the sovereign was not contem- 
plated by him, as the necessary, or even as the po*-sible consequence. 

* 1 do soh'innly protest,’ says his wife in the account of her own (oii- 
duct, sjicakiiig of William’s accession, < that if there be truth in an^ 
mortal, 1 was so very simple a creature, that 1 never once dreamt of 
Ids being king. 1 imagined that the prince of Orange’s sole design 
was to provide for the safety of his own country, by obliging King 
James to keep the laws of ours ; and that he would go back as soon as 
he had made us all happy ; that there was no sort of difliculty in the 
execution of this design; and that to do so much good would be a 
greater pleasure to linii tliari to be king of any country upon earth,’ 
tn saying this the duchess had no intention of ofh'ring any apology 
for herself, still less for her husband. Wa^t of siiicerity wus not 
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among her faults, for she wsis of a frank and honourable nature, and as 
it is certain that Marlborough reposed in her the most entire confi- 
dcDce, and even, on great political occasions, sometimes submitted his 
own better judgment to hers, it may fairly be presumed from this pass- 
age, that his views in inviting William went no farther than are there 
stated. The motives which may have induced him to correspond with 
the exih*d king are briefly indicated by Mr Coxe. He vas personally 
attached to James, — a prince wlro, with all his grievous faults, was not 
without some redeeming virtues. He was displeased by the measures 
of William in favour of the dissenters, — measures which ho believed 
injurious to the welfare of that church, the preservation of which had 
heen the immediate cause and object of the Revolution. Something 
too is ascribed to the cdld and repulsive manners of the new king, and 
to his imprudent predilection for foreigners. But undoubtedly what^ 
chiefly influenced him was a distrust of the stability of the new gov- 
ernment, which made him provide moans for his security in case of a 
]’(‘storatioii So James himself understood it ; ‘ they were to be jiar- 
doned and in security,* he says, ‘ in case the king returned, and yet 
sufler nothing in the interim, nor to give any other proofs of their sin- 
cerity than bare woyds and empty promisoN.’ ** 

Undoubtedly the reviewer is correct when he sayi» that the standard 
of general morality was low when Marlborough coinmeneed his politieal 
career; yet what does this statement make for the man of whose “ well- 
rooted attaehujcnt to the laws and religion of his country’* we are .prc 
scntly assured? As to the solemn assurances of that “ simple creature,** 
Sarah Jennings, they are really too ridiculous to dt serve a moment’s 
consideration. No one knew better the feelings of those around her, 
and •■aw farther both into motives and their consequences, lhaii that 
ambitious, artful, and strong-minded woman, lathing can be clearer 
than that the whole of Mailborough’s conduct was dielatefi by the 
jiurest selfishness ; that for personal advantage he was ready to sacrifice 
alike the faith of a state^nlan and the honour of a soldier. On the fact 
of his eorrospondeiice v>ith the exiled king being discovered, Marl- 
borough was committed to the Tower, and narrowly escaped the fate^ 
his crimes deserved. After a short confinement, however, the arch- 
tiaitor was set at liberty ; and, after Mary’s death, was even restored to 
his seat at the council-board, *dmd appointed govcTiior to the young 
duke of GldiHll^tcr. William saw and appreciated Marlborougli'e, ta- 
lents as a ^Rral ; and his last advice to his successor was, that she 
should look upon Marlborough as the most proper person in her domi- 
nions to lead her armies and direct her councils. 

Anne was but too happy to gratify the husband of her favourite 
The garter was given to Marlborougli ; he was appointed captain-general 
of the forces at home and abroad ; and, at hid suggestion, his friend Go- 
dolphin was made loid- high-treasurer. Marlborough was not, however, 
altogether satisfied with the queen’s political arrangements, in which he 
thought his uncle, Rochester, an iuvj^teratc tory, had so large an influ- 
ence. In his own wife too he found a source of disquietude. That ex- 
traordinary woman had <Mong been inclined to favour the vihigs, and 
from the marriage of her daughter with Lord Spencer, son of the earl 
of Sunderland, that inclination had increased, till it became a strong 
and decided preference* If fortune had placed her in the situation of 
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Iier royal mistress slie would have made a queen like Elizabeth, or the 
Russian Catherine, without the personal weakness of the one, or the 
vices of the other ; her character was of the same stamp, ^ commanding 
and imperious. The political sphere in which she was placed made her, 
of necessity, interested in political affairs ; the wife of Marlborough and 
the favourite of Queen Anne could see, or hear, or think of little else ; 
her talents qualified her to take a part, but unhappily she w'as unable 
to act with moderation, for her temper was warm, as well as frank and 
generous. During Williaufs life all difference between herself and the 
queen, upon political opinions, was suspended by their common dislike 
to the king ; but upon Anne’s accession, a dispathy immediatedy began, 
which, though only perceptible at 6rst in tht point of difference, insen- 
sibly extended, till it leavened the whole feelings of both, and convert- 
ed old friendship into inveterate ill will. Such a woman could nut 
withhold from interfering when her interfc*reuce might well have been 
spared ; her husband’s interest, and welfare, and glory, were now inse- 
jiarably connected with the prosperity of the state, and it was impossible 
for her to refrain from suggesting measures which, in her judgment, 
seemed essential to his success. Obedience was the only virtue in which 
she was defiident : — perhaps the fault was in Marlborough himself, who 
loved her too fondly to exact submission, w hen he failed to persuade 
her that she was acting from mistaken views.” 

In May, 1702, war with France and Spain being resolved on, Marl- 
borough embarked for Holland, and was appoint(*d generalissimo of the 
allied army. Ills first campaign was highly successful, and rolled back 
the line of defence from the Dutch frontiers, to which it at one time 
seemed about to be confined. Venloo, Stevenswamt, and Ruremonde, 
w'(‘re taken, and the campaign concludoiJ by the capture of Liege. 'J'he 
States were unbounded in their exprcs'^ioiis of gratitude to the man w ho 
had saveck their country from foreign aggrcs'^ioii, and Anne rewarded 
her successful soldier with a dukedom. Ilis wife seemed against his 
accepting the title of duke, which she said was “a great burden in 
a family where there were many sons;” but Godolphin urged him to 
receive it, and his friend lleiiisius eloquently expatiated on the hap])y 
(^ect which it might have amongst his associates in the held, the fonugii 
princes. His scruples, if he ever had any, were overcome by the re- 
presentations of his friends, and he was dTeatcd marquess of Blandford 
and duke of Marlborough, with a pension of £5000 durin^hc queen’s 
life. In less than three months after these honours had iRm aw arded 
him, he had the misfortune to lose his only surviving son, a youth ot 
seventeen, of high promise and attainments. He died at Cambridge of 
the small-pox. His father deeply felt the loss he had sustained. In one 
of his letters to his friend Godolphin, alluding to his deprivation, he 
says, “ Since it has pleased God to take him, I do wish from my soul I 
could think less of him.” 

In resuming military operations in the second campaign, it was Marl- 
borough’s wish to carry the war into the heart of Brabant and West 
Flanders, but he was shackled by the misconduct of the Dutch generals 
Cohbrn, Opdaam, and Spaar, and was obliged to content himself for the 
remaindtT of the season with the reduction of Huy, Limburg, and 
Guelder. Disgusted at the thick-headed obstinacy of his military col- 
leagues, and irritated and disappointed by the clamour of parties al 
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home, he seriously coiii muni cat oil to liis dutoiiesb his intention ofn^sign- 
ing his command and retiring at the same time from political life. The 
diitchess contmunicated this intention to the queen by letter, who replied 
in a very confidential epistle. She did not wonder, she said, at the 
duke’s feelings and wish, but she hoped he would consider the interests 
of his country as paramount to bis own gratification. As for your 
poor unfortunate faitliful Morley,” the hotter continued, “ she could 
not boar it; for if ever you should forsake me, 1 would have nothing 
more to do with the world, but make another abdication ; for w hat is a 
crown when the support of it is gone ?” She concluded by saying, that 
she never would forsake the Marlboroughs and Godolphin, but always 
be their constant and faithful friend. “ We four,” said slie, “ must 
never part, till death mows us down with hib impartial hand.” After 
such a letter, it was not possible for Marlborough to persist in liis u- 
signalion. Some changes in the ininUtry also made his situation for a 
time less irksome. By his influence Harlty and St John were made 
seerelaries of state. Marlborougli had the most implicit confidence in 
botli these men, but thiy did not deceive the dutche'»s. 

Meanwhile, the French, pursuing then sueeesses on tl.o side of Gii- 
many, had opened a way for thiniselves into the h(‘ait of the tinpire; 
and the elector of Bavaria, commanding the couiseof the Danube, from 
its sources to the frontier of Austria, coniniunicaled on the one side w ith 
the French armies on the Rhine, and with the llungaiian insurgents on 
the other. Mailboiougli now resolved on moving his army to the 
Danube. The timid Dutch, content with driving the dm of war fiom 
their immediate neighbourhood, were extremely averse to the idea of 
going beyond a mere defensive system, but Marlborough declared, th.it 
if they abandoned him, he would lead the Englisli troops alone to tlu^ 
Moselle. It is not our object to follow the movements of the duki‘ 
tiiuiughout this arduous and most brilliant campaign, whiidi was glo- 
liously terminated by the battle of Blenheim. Marlborough now stood 
in need of rest. “ His attacks of fever and headache were so frequent, 
that had he been an idle man he would have been pitied as a confirmed 
valetudinarian. Afier the action at Blenheim, whcTe ho was seveutecui 
hours on horseback, lie w as obliged to be bled, when he had * no tim * 
to be sick,’ and duiing the subsequent ojierutions, when he had not an 
hour’s quiet, his state ol body was sucb, that lie said, if he were in Lon- 
don, he be in his bed in*^ high fever. The fatigue and anxiety 

of three mijphs had made him, hi liis own feeling and appearance, ten 
viais older, and he was so emaciated that he apprehended nothing but 
( xtreine care and good nursing during the winter could save him from 
consumjition. But the cares of the wliole confederacy were laid on him. 
At this time afiairs in Italy bore the worst aspect; on that side cvci;s 
thing must have been lost w itliout a prompt reinforcement of troops , 
the only power v^hich could supply them was Prussia; and the duke of 
Savoy, the emperor, and the king of the Romans, whose adniiiation for 
the great Englishman amounted almost to a feeling like friendship, knew 
that Marlborough’s personal representations to the king of Prussia might 
bucrced, when eveiy other mode of negotiation would surely fail.* In 


* Unfoituiiale, wns an epithet Jiidislie olwajs applied to heistlf, iii her pi i\ate letters, 
hftei the death or her aou. 
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the worst season of tlio year, tlioroforo, Marlborouj;]i unih'rlook this fa- 
tiguing journey of eiglit hundred miles, less, as he himself said, from 
any hope of success, than that ho might not be reproached for leaving 
any thing undone. He was, however, successful, -and ^Jie force tlius 
obtained was the means of saving the duke of Savoy from being totally 
overpowered. On his way back he met the welcome tidings that Lan- 
dau and Traerbach had surrendered, and he then returned to England 
to reap the well-deserved reward of public applause. He was thanked 
by both houses of parliament. The trophies of the victory were paraded 
from the Tower to Westminstor-hall, and through the Green park, that 
the queen, from one of the palace wind(Avs, might boliold them. Eng- 
land had seen no such triumph since the defeat of the Armada. TIk' 
city gave the victorious general a sphmdid entertainment ; the commons 
presented an address soliciting that means might be taken for perpetu- 
ating the memory of his services; the crown lands at Woodstock wtre 
conveyed to him and his heirs, and orders wore given to erect a palace 
tlu're at the royal expense, to be called the castle of Blenheim.” 

In the month of March, 1705, Marlborough again embarked for the 
continent. Th(’ proceedings of this year’s campaign were iiniiiipoitant, 
but ill the opening of the next, by a movement upon Namur, he suc- 
ceeded in provoking the French to risk a battle at Rapaillies, in which 
he obtained a complete \ ictorjs and which was followed by the instant 
surrender of Louvain, Brussels, Mechlin, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and 
Dendermonde. We have pursued the train of political events in Eng- 
land under other h<‘uds. Our object in the present article is to, exhibit 
Marlborough in that light in whifh he appears to greatest advantag**, 
namely, as the leader of his country’s forces in the fi( Id. On his leturn 
to England, Marlborough was received m a manner corresponding lo 
the great and signal successes of the cdinjiaigii ; his title uas extended 
to his daughters and th(*ir heirs male. It is observable that he was now 
no long()r anxious to perpetuate the name of Churchill in liis idinily, 
which he had formerly required his representatives in succession to as- 
sume. The honour and manor of Woodstock, and tin* house of Blen- 
heim, were to descend with the title, and the sum of £5000 a 3"eiir from 
the post-office was likewise eiitaik»d upon his daughO-is and their heirs 
tnalc in perpetuity, being however confirmed to the dutchess for her 
life. The standards and colours taken at Ramillics were borne in pro- 
cession from Whitehall, through the park and St James’s, and so to 
Guildhall; it was a proud display, consisting of six and twenty stand- 
ards and a hundred and twonty-six colours. Godolphin vtas raised to 
the peerage ; several minor promotions among the whigs took place, and 
however averse she might have been to tlu' measures whicli had been 
forced upon her, the queen found the advantage of having so materially 
strengthened the administration. Matters not less important than the 
business of war required Marlborough’s attention while active operations 
w ere suspended. His infiuenee was exerted in biinging about the gnsat 
measure of the union, and * it may be recorded as an answer,’ says Mr 
Coxe, ‘ to the iiumberh'ss accusations and surmises against the principles 
of Marlborough and Godolphin, that such a measure was accomplished 
by them in opposition to the efforts of a powerful combination of tones 
and Jacobites both in England and Scotland, and under a que<*n who 
not only detested the Hanover line, but who w'as beginning to turn with 

IV. o 
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renewed affection towards the surviving members of her unfortunate fa- 
mily.* Ho performed also a singular mission to the camp of Charles 
XII. at Sweden, whose movements at that time held all Germany and 
the north of Europe in suspense, and might easily have made the scale 
preponderate in favour of France, if he had been led either by the arts 
of that politic court, or by his own irritable temper (which needed little 
provocation) to fall upon the Austrians. II U favourite scheme at this 
time was to form a protestant league. Prussia was already persuaded 
to the mi^asure, Hanover was solicited, and Catholic Germany of course 
had taken the alarm. Marlboiough buccceded in dissuading him from 
a scheme which would have proved destructive to the* allianct* ; he suc- 
cec ded also in adjusting or postponing his disputes with Aiistiia and 
Denmark; he udminibtered pensions, by the elector of Ilanovcr’b ad- 
vice, to two of his ministers ; and Charles, leaving the aflairs of Europe 
to their course, removed his disturbing forces into Muscovy, and there 
wrecked his army, his fortunes, and himself. 

The campaign of 1707 was less fruitful in important results than any 
teat Marlborough had yet made. In all his operations he wascriMn])(d 
by the miserable vacillation and petty views of his associates. The 
campaign of 1708, in which he rtreived more of the undivided assist- 
ance of Prince Eugene, was more brilliant. Amongst other important 
successes was the victory of Oudenard, and the capture of Lille, Bruges, 
and Ghent. Villars now took the eoniinand of the French forces in 
Flanders, and Louis expressed no small hoprs of his favourite general, 
wlio had never bet n beat ; but the siege of Tournay and the tremen- 
dous battle of Ma1])la(|uet, convinced the French monarch that his fa- 
vourite was not invincible. 

The death of Godolphin, the change of ministiv, and the disgrace 
into which both himself and his dutchess fell with the queen, determined 
Marlborough to exile himself for a while on the continent. The dut- 
chess attended him, and he was received with every mark of respect 
wherever he went. He maintained a correspondence, however, with 
the Hanoverian party during his absence from England, and had en- 
gaged to transport troops to England, if necessary, on the demise of the 
queen. The undisputed accession of George I rendered this precau- 
tion useless. That monarch restored Marlborough to his ofRccs, biH 
d( dined availing himself of Ids advice in the cabinet. He lived »eight 
years after his nturn to Eugl^^nd. In the year 1716 he had two attacks 
of paralybis, but he recovered from them so far as to be able to resume 
his public diities, and continue in the dibcharge of them, till within six 
months of his death, which took place on the IGtli of June, 1722. His 
dutchess burvived him two and twenty years. 

Of Marlborougirs consummate abiliti(*5 as a general there can be no 
question. Some, indeed, have attempted to attribute his successes more 
to the injudicious dispositions of the enemy than to his own genius. We 
apprehend, however, that it is one of the highest attributes of military 
jl^nius to be able to take instant advantage of the errors of an opponent. 
Nor can such reasoning be employed wnth r('sj)i‘et to some of the most 
brilliant of Marlborough's vietorie>. At Malplaquct, for example, his 
ant.igonist, one of the ablest genei als of his age, had leisurely taken up 
a strung natural position, to which he iiad added all the defences of his 
art ; yet with these, and with troops on the spot, and all engaged in the 
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action, amounting at least in numbers to tbosc which Marlborough 
headed, was Villars utterly and signally deffatt‘d, after a dreadful con- 
flict and carnage. Nor can we fairly account for the confidence with 
which Marlborough frequently looked forward to the issue of a contest, 
(Ten before others had thought the action fairly begun ; as, for example, 
at Oudenard, without admitting that Marlborough possessed the skill of 
consummate generalship as w(dl os the fullest confidence in his troops. 
So entirely w'ere his own troops persuaded of their general’s skill and 
prudence, that they were accustomed to say amongst themsedves, when 
biought into any apparent emergency, “ Well, it is no matter to us, 
Corporal John will find some way to biing us off, and do for the ene- 
my.” Next to the political profligacy which marked his outset in life, 
the greatest blot which rests on the charaet(‘r of Marlborough is Jiis 
avarice. The love of monc'y was hw ruling pa‘<sion, especially in tin' 
decline of life, and it had nothing fantastical or assumed in it, it was 
(low might iniseiable penuriousness. “ In his last decline at Bath,” says 
Sj)( nee, “ he (the duke) was playing with Dean Jones at piquet for 
M\ pence a game. They play(*d a good while, and the duke left off 
i^Iku winner of one game. Some time aftcT h(‘ desired the dean to pay 
him his sivjieiiee. The dean said he had no silver. The duke asked 
iiiin for it over and ovim\ and at last desired that he ^ould change a guinea 
lo ]).iy It him, because 1 k‘ should w^ant it to pay the chair that carried 
him Inuno. The dean, after so miieli pressing, did at last get change, — 
jiaid the duke his sixpence, — obs(*rved him a little after leave the room, 
— and deelfires that, after all tlie bustle that had been made for his si\- 
pene(», the duke actually walked home to save the little evjM use a chair 
would have put him to.”^ We find the same story in Dr King’s 
‘ Ai.( edotes,’'* with the additional information, that th(» night on wliieh 
the diike thus walkt’d hoiiie to save liis ‘‘ixpdKT, was ‘‘a cold dark 
night.” 

iSvvitt*has said with considerable truth that to his dutchess the duke 
owed both his greatrnss and his fall. Sarah Jennings was altogether a 
.singular being, made up of inconsistencies. She employed Ilookc', the 
Jtoman historian, to write an apology for her lift , wlneh he did for £5000, 
,lt was piiblislnd in 17*12, under the title of ‘ An account of the conduct 
of the dowagir dutchess of Marlborough, from her first coming to court 

to the year 1710, in a letter from herself to Lord .* It is a very 

amusing book. Towards the close of her life, after she had become 
bed-ridden, slie kept writing materials constantly beside her, and was in 
the habit of noting dow n whatever whims came into her head. These 
loose papers eamc into the hands of Lord Hailes, who, in 1788, j)ub- 
lished a selection from them under the title of 'The opinions of S.uah, 
dutchess of Marlborough/ They are the (‘ffii'.ions of a raprieious, ar- 
rogant, violcnt-tempered old lady in hci dt\ig('. She died on the IStli 
of October, 1744. 


• Aiiecdot<‘S, Uc LniicUm, 
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C{)arU0 Srtnox, Idufte of Stit]^mon1)i. 

ilOKN A. 1). 107 * 2 . — DIID A. D. 17 * 23 . 

CHARLE.S Lekox, duke of Richmond, Lenox, and Aubigny, was a 
iKituial son of Charh*.'* II., by Louise Renee, created dutchess of 
Portsmouth. By the death of Cliarles Stewart, duke of Richmond and 
Lenox, the titles of the ancient and noble lion^e of Lenox liad merged 
in the crown : his majesty liestowed both tht‘ estate and titles on this 
illegitimatr son, and created him duke of Richmond while ;^et an infant 
of three years of age. 

Ill 1681 he was eh'cted a knight-eoinpanioii of the gartei ; and, on 
the removal of the duke of Monmouth, he was ajipomted master of the 
horse. In the reign of King William his graee seiv(‘d in Vlandcis; he 
was aKo one of the lords of the bcd-chamber to George 1. 

lie died in 1720. Maekj, in his “ (Miaiaeteis of the Coiiit of threat 
Britain,*’ s^^s of the duLe of Richmond, “ he is a genth'iuaii good- 
natured to a fault, \eiy well-bred, and hith many valuable things in 
him; he is an eneivy to business, ver^'creilidous, w( 11-sliapt d, dirk 
complexion, and a good d< al like his fathei.” 

of ^uiilitrlaitli. 

POBN A D. 1074 . — 1)11 D A 1). 1722 . 

This nobleman was born in tlie year 1674. lie tmtered into public 
life at an early age, being returned member for liverton in 1695. He 
<*ontiriued to represent that borough until he was called to the house of 
])eers, on the death of his fatlnr in 1702. In 1705 he was diplomatic- 
ally employed at the courts of iierliii, Vienna, and Hanover. In April, 
1706, ho was nominated one of the commissioners to tieat for a union 
with Scotland ; and, at the latter end of the year, he was not only made 
a jirivy-eouncillor, but, according to Arehdeaeou Coxe, the whig-lead- 
ers perceiving that the qu(*en favoured the tories, he W’as forced by them 
into the ofliee of secretary of staite. 

lu 1709-10, on account of the comiuct of Sunderland, with regard 
to Sacheverell and his supporters, tlie whole influence of the high cliurch 
party was excicised to procure his disinUsal from office. The duke o 
Marlborough, on the other hand, wrote very warmly to the queen in 
Ins favour; and the haughty dutchess * begged on her knees’ that the 
queen would not compel him to retire; with this request, although very 
powerfully seconded by a number of influential noblemen, her majesty 
refused to comply, and Sunddland was almost immediately commanded 
to deliNcr up hU seals. To soflen the harshness of her conduct towards 
the earl, Quien Anne oflered him a pension of £8000 per annum for 
life; which, however, he iiidignantly rejected; observing that “ He was 
glad her majesty was satisfied he had done his duty; but if he could 
not have the honour to serve his couiitiy, he would not plundir it.^’ 

Oil the death of Queen \nue, Suiikilarul, who wa- aetounted the 
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great leader of the whigs, expected, in return for the zeal he had dis- 
played in behalf of the house of Hanover, to be placed at the head of 
the new administration. But, although the king treated him with great 
attention, and several places of dignity w^rc conferred on him, some 
years elapsed bc^fore he could attain the exalted station to uhich he 
pired. Shortly after George 1. arrived ,in the countiy, the earl was 
sworn a privy-councillor, and appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland. In 
1715, ill health having compelled him to resign his vice-regal office, 
h(‘ was constituted lord-privy seal; and, in July 1716, he became vice- 
trcasiirer of Ireland, having pieviously enjoyed that office jointly with 
Lord Rochester, from the month of F< bruary in the same year. In 
September he to Hanover with the king, with whom his influ- 

onee now rapidly inereasefl. In April, 1717 In* achieved a political 
victory over Walpole and Townsliend, on wlio^^e resignation he was 
appointed, in the ^ir^t place, chief m cm clary of state, — shortly after- 
wards lord-prc'ident of the council, — and liiiall>, liist lord of the trea- 
sury. 

At this period, Suiiddland, in whose jierson the uliole power of 
governnieiit seemed to be united, brought forward tfie celebrated peer- 
age bill, by the passing of w liirdi he hoped to eh(*ck the authority of 
the piinee of Wales — whom the ear I had offended bej’ond the possi- 
bility of forgiveness — when his royal highness should become king ; 
and to extend the duration of his own authority by the elevation of a 
number of his adherents to the house of lords. This unpopular bill 
was passed by the peers, but rejected by the commons, principally 
through the exertions of Walpole 

In 1718-19 he resigned the presidency of the eouiieil ; but was, on 
the same day. a])poiuted groom of the stole and first gentleman of the 
bed-chamber. In May, 1719, he was nominated one of the lords-jus- 
tices, to whom tin* government was intrusted during the king’s visit to 
Hanovfsr. Walpole and Townshend had, by this time, become so for- 
midable to the earl, that he deemed it expedient to divide his power, 
and partially coalesce with them. About the end of October in this 
year, 1719, he went to Hanover; in the following month he was elected 
a knight of the garter; in June, 17:20, he was again nominated a mem- 
ber of the regency during the king’s absence in Hanover; and, in Sep- 
tember, he repeated his visit to the electorate. 

The year 1721 was rendered remarkable by the celebrated South sea 
bubble, the bursting of which proved fatal to the political supremacy 
of Sunderland. Notwithstanding his exalted station — ^for he was still 
ftrbt minister of tlie crown — he was strongly suspected of having taki n 
a guilty part in that nefarious scheme ; and a parliamentary inquiry, us 
to his alleged mal- practices, took place ; which, however, owing to the 
zeal and talent wdth which he w'as defended by Walpole, terminated in 
his acquittal ; but the public were so fully convinced of Lis guilt, that 
he fouud it necessary to resign all his omployineuts. This event w'as 
followed by the re-establishment of Townshend and Walpole ; “ yet it 
was not without great difficulty,” says Coxe, “ that Sunderland, who 
maintained the most unbounded influence over the sovereign, bad been 
induced, or rather compelled, to consent to the arrangement for a new 
ministry, and jiaitieularly to relinquisi the disjiosal of the secret scr- 
viee-iuoTH'y. 
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His conduct at this period was involved in suspicious mystery. He 
intrigued with the lories, although he did not dare openly to avow any 
connexion with them. He made overtures to Bishop Atterbury, and 
his health was frequently drunk by the Jacobites. He continued, on 
many occasions, successfully to use his influence over the king, — fo- 
mented divisions in the cabinet,— and carried several measures in direct 
opposition to its chiefs. “ Walpole’s merit,” says Coxe, “ in screening 
Sunderland from the rage of the house of commons, could not (‘xpiate 
the crime of superseding him at the head of the treasury. Sundtiland, 
jealous of his gro\\ing power, resolved, if pos'-ible, again to obtain his 
di?»niissi()ii. Under the seiiiblancc of favour, he requested the kin<; to 
create him postniaster-g<*iieial for life, — a luciative office, which, if he 
had received, would lia\e incapacitated him for a seat in juirliameiit ; 
and, if he refused, would subject him to tiie resentment of his sover- 
iign. Contrary, however, to his oxpeclatioiis, the king inquired if 
W.ilpole had desired it, or was acquainted with it. 8unileiland replied 
in the iupati\t. ‘ Then,’ returned the king, ‘ do not nuke him tin* 
oiler: I paited wiih him once against my iiielination, and I will never 
[Mil with Jiiin again as long as he is willing to seivo nn*.’” Soon aftc*'- 
uaids, on tin* 19th of April, 1729, death terminated the carl’s machi- 
nations against his ii\al 

The (‘dll of Sunderland was thrici* maiiied; first, on tin* lilli of 
January, IGlII-ri, to Lady Arabella, }oungest daught(‘r of the iluke ol 
N ‘wcastlo, by whom In* had a daughter, and who die«l, June 4th, 169S, 

- in \t, in Jamiai}, 1700, to Anne, tin* second daughter of the duke 
Ol Nbirlborough, 1>y whom he had four sous and two daughters, and 
who (Ind, A[)nl 15th, 1716,— and, lastly, on the 5th of Deeunlnr, 
1717, to Mi*«s Judith I'n h borne, a lady of large fortune, and ol an 
ancient Iii^li family, by whom he had thu*e ehildien, and wdio ^ur- 
\ivMl him many year'i. • 

Ills spirit was during, and his intellect unquestionably grL*d. 1)1 
patriotism or probity, he appears to have had but a very moderate 
share. Person il aggrandizement was the one great object of his life. 
Jle was at all tniies willing to abandon the princijiles he liad' last prn- 
lisxd, —to b(* a whig, a tory, or downright Jacobite, — to sacrifiei* i 
friend, or coalosei with an i iiemy, for the purpose of ad\auemg or m 
curihg his own politnal power. 

DIED A. D. 1724. 

Tills Mh(‘ni(*nt champion of our venerable establialimeiit was th 
'»oii of one Joshua Saelievcrell of Marlborough, clerk, and afterwards 
— s o one account states — rector of St Peter’s church in that town. This 
gentleman liad a large family, with very little to support them, and his 
^oii Hcmiy was indebted for his education to a wdrthy apothecary of 
th(5 name pf Hearst, who, having stood godfather to him, w^as chari- 
fa\)Ie enough to take him under liU protection. After the death of his 
pation he w-as sent by the widow to Magdalene college, Oxford, whore 
he managed, in ‘‘ome way or otliti, to procure a fillowsldp; and, in the 
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capacity of tutor, had the honour of educating several men, who sub- 
sequently rose to considerable eminence. It is a curious circumstance 
tliat Joseph Addison was, while at college, his chamber-fellow and in- 
timate friend, and that Addison's account of the greatest English poets 
is dedicated to him. Unless Sachevereirs character subsequently un- 
derwent a complete change, there must be something more than a mere 
inctaphysicdl division in what metaphysicians call the association of 
contrast, for assuredly there could not readily be picked out more com- 
plete diversities of character than are presented by the calm, retiring, 
elegant, and accomplished scholar on the one side, and the noisy, ruib- 
tering, arrogant, thick-headed bigot on the other. He is said by some 
to have acted with the utiiuM ingratitude to his friends at Marlborough, 
and to have conducted himself turbulenily ; but these circumstance's, 
however consonant with the character of the man, have not been snl- 
ficiently att(*st(*d. That lie cultivated poetry is perhaps much less cred- 
ible; but we have still extant some undoubted productions of his muse; 
and ill tin* ‘ Musae Anglicanae* there may be found one from Iim pen on 
the death of Queen Mary, which i'* not altogether drstitutt' of merit. 
He proceeded slowly through the degrees of M. A. and B- D., to tliat 
of I). D., which he obtaiiK'd in 1708. His first piece of preferment 
was to Cannock or Cank, in Stafiordshire ; and not long afterwards he 
was appointed preacher to St Saviour's church, Southwark. Wc ga- 
ther from Burnet, that, for ^^everal years before' this tune, lie bad been 
in the habit of deliveiing violent, high-flown sermons, in the hope 
of attracting attention, but had hitherto failed. The time was now 
come when his works of faith and labours of love were to meet their 
n'warcl. His tw^o famous sermons weie preached ni 1709; one at 
Derby, in Angu^t, and the other a^ St Pauls btfore the lord-mayor 
and corporation, on the 5th of November. Though the court of aider- 
men were so disgusted with his sermon, that they did not even pay him 
tlu* oonqilimeiit of a vote of thanks, he had the courage to print it, 
with the sanction, privately given, of the lord-mayoi ; and, in conse- 
quence, this preeious piece of nonsense has been preser\ ( d to niodi'rii 
times. His text he finds in St Pauls words, — ‘*Peiil*» from false 
fi lends.” The main drift of his seimoii is to point out the existing 
ministry — which, it will be rcinenibeitd, had been remodc'lled, in the 
preceding years, by an admission of some of the old and liberal wdiigs 
—as these false friends ; to hold them up as the most ruinous eneinu s 
of the church, and to aniuiaie all classes in a struggle a^iinst tlu'iii. 
In the course of Jus tirade he defends most manfully the doetiine of 
non-resistanc^ , — declares the late revolution was not rcsis>lancc‘, — and 
reviles the dissenters a& a nest of vipers, to w honi no mercy should be 
shown. In rapidly running over the sermon, we selected the following 
passages as specimens of this worthy's spirit : — “ The grand sccurily ol 
our government, and the vc'ry pillar upon whioii it stands, is founded 
on a steady belief of the subjects' ahboluie and unconditional obedience 
to the supreme power in all things lawful, and the niter illegality of re- 
sistance on any pretence whatsoever." * * * ♦ Jn another part 

he calls those who maintain a right of resistance, “ filtliy dreamers, — 
presumptuous, self-willed men, — despisers of dominion and government, 
— ^who are not afraid to speak evil of dignities, and wicst the word of 
God to their own and their deluded people's perdition, — and think to 
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consccraie even the worst of sins, with what is almost analo^yous to the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” #*##<« if the di^stmt- 
ers had lived in the time of St Paul, they would have branded him as 
ail intemperate, hot, furious zealot, that wanted to be sweetened by the 
gentle spirit of charity and moderation, forsooth. Schism and faction 
are things of impudent and encroaching nature ; they thrive upon con- 
cesdoii, — take permission for powfT, — advance a toleration immediately 
into an establishment, — and are, therefore, to be treated like growing 
luisehiofs or infectious plagues, kept at a distance, lest that deadly con 
tiigion spread. Let us, therefore, have no hdlowship with these works 
of daikness, but ratlier reprove them. Let our ►superior pastors do tlndr 
duty, and thuinler out their heaviest anathemas, and let any power on 
earth dare revir*»e tlie sentence ratified in heaven.” Outrage ous as tins 
sermon was, it could not havi» done much harm ev(*n in the excited 
state of the people*, if it had been suffered to pass unnoticed ; but un- 
fbitunately the ministry, at the earnest request of Lord Godolphin, who 
thought hinisdf especially pointed at under the name of Volpone, re- 
solved to impeach thi* Doctor at the bar of the house. It is said that 
Somers, Marlborough, Eyre the solicitor-general, and otlu'rs, wislnd 
the Doctor to be tried before the common tribunals of the country ; 
“ but this wise adviqp was overiulcd, and,” says Burnet, “ unhappily, 
the more solemn way chos( n.” While preparations were making l<n 
his trial, his friends were most active in his favour, or ratlior, wcshonl I 
say, the crafty politicians who made him theii tool, w'cre eiiergeticalls 
pushing forward tln*ir designs Tlu elergj^ a1mo>«t ginerally (*s- 
jioused hio cause. ll(i)oits were citeulaUd, that tin* intention of tlu 
wiiigs was to destroy the church, and that this prosecution w'as set on 
foot only to try their riiengfh. The Doctor conduebul himself with 
the utmost boldness, disJaiiiing to nuke the slightest acknoxxledgineul 
of error. The trial began on tin* 27th of February in W’estmirjster- 
hdll, and continued for three w'ecks. It may be regarded as^-a patt^\ 
struggle, in which the doctrines of the coiiteiidiiig factions were faiily 
hiouglit into contrast; and without at all ofleiiding the ears of our mo- 
del n toiies, we may safely say that the triumph of the wliigs in argu- 
un lit w^as complete. The charge brought against Sacheverell was, tiiat 
he had l)(*en guilty of high crimes and misdemeanours, and tiie main' 
proo^‘ of the charge was drawn from his vehement tirades against the 
right of resistance, — the act for occasional conformity, — tlie toleration 
of dissenters, — and from his implied censure of the recent Revolution. 
The managers appointed by the commons to conduct the prosecution, 
among whom were Sir Joseph Tekyl, Sir Peter King, and the celebra- 
ted Robert W'alpole, urged forwaid these charges by asserting the right 
of resistance, and by rescuing the Revolution from tlie opprobrium 
which had been thrown on it. Sexeral of the speeches made wen* 
masterly productions, «iid will be found to this day among the best and 
clearest statements of the true foundation of all government. On tlic 
other side Sir Simon Ilarcourt, Mr Pliipps and Sacheverell himself, 
assisted by Atterbury ami Friend, surrounded by tlu* queens chaplains, 
and cheered on by tlie blind zeal of the rabble, made a bold and skil- 
ful defence. They asserted that the doctrine of non-resistance was a 
doctrine strenuously inculcated by the church of England, and proved 
tin ir assertion triumphantly by Instanriug a vast number of homilica 
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and sermons by the most eminent of its pi elates, and by others of its 
superior clergy. Their defence was undoubtedly a good one ; for never, 
since the world began, \ias the right divine, with all its mischievous 
inferences, asserted more explicitly than by the church of England in 
this and the preceding reigns. All parties having been heard, the up- 
per house debated whether the commons had established their articles 
of imptaehinent ; and alter a long and fiery discussion, in which the 
earl of Wharton, and Burnet the bishop of Salisbury, especially dis- 
tinguished themselves, it was agreed, though only by a very narrow 
majority, that Saeheverell was guilty. He was condemned to be sus- 
pended from his office for the space of three years, — to be incapable of 
any preferment during that period, — and to have both his sermons burnt 
by the common hangnian. The lenity of this sentence was regarded 
by the tories as a high tiiumph, and inos^ uproarious rejoicings on the 
occasion were made throughout the country. “ The church and Dr 
Sacluverell ” — par nobile fuatnim — were inva»'iably coupled togt'ther, 
anil the great mass of the population looked on this eontcmptiblc mount- 
ebank as the prime ornament of the episcopal church. During thc» 
trial multitudes had followed him on his progre'^s to W estmiristiT-hall 
e\ery morning, — kissing his hand, — showering blessings on his sacred 
head, — and altiTii.itely breathing prayers for liis deliverdnce, and yell- 
ing forth good round oaths against hi& accusers. tV ho does not admiie 
the piety of a church-aiid-king mob ? 

We have already said that Saeheverell was a mere tool in the hands 
of others. Tlie reason why so many men of unijuoslioned sense and 
parts had advocated Sdcheveuirs innocence soon became ajiparent. For 
several years the tory parly had been prosbing onvard to the possession 
(if political power by all the little, dirty jiaths ol eoiruption and in- 
trigue ; and at hmgth, through the magnanimous assistance of a mouiit- 
('bank and a waiting-maid, thi'ir leader Hailey grasped (he premi(Tbhi[>. 
We kneyv it has been denied that Saeheverell vAas instrumental m 
producing this change of afiairs, and v\e do not wonder at the denial, 
for the very idea of profiting from such a dunghill souiee must liave 
b(‘(*n gall and woriimood to a haughty man like Boliiigbi’oke. It is, 
hov^ever, apjiarent, biyoiid a possibility of mistake, that the Doctors 
•famous sermons, and the political fe( lings excited by thi ni, were mainly 
influential in resolving tiie queen to change htr eouiisi Hors.' 

In the mean time Sachev eri 11, in order to viile av\ay the dull hours 
of his suspension, made a tour through the country, whith the /eal of 
the people converted into a sort of tnumjihal progress. In almost i very 
part of the kingdom he v^as received with a clamorous veneration, which 
Mould have seemed ludieroes, even in his own eyes, if he had not been 
devoured by the most egregious vanity. The testimony of a eont(*m- 
poiar^ will give the best idea of the scene. Cunningham says, “ Dr 
Saeheverell, making a progress round the country, vias looked upon as 
another Hercules for the church-iiiilitaut. Wherever he vient, his em- 
issaries were sent before with his pictures; pompous entertainments 


‘ Swift, in his Journal to Stelhi, of SddieYinll, ho hairs the new nunistiy 
mortally, and they hatu him, and putciid to ilespiiie him too. They iMll not allow him 
to have boon the oirasiun of the late change,— at least, some of their will not; but my 
loid'kcrpoi owned it to me the othri day.** 

IV. P 
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were made for him; and a niixc*d multitude of country-singers, fiddlers 
priests, and sextons, and a mob of all conditions, male and female, 
crowded together to meet and congratulate him ; among whom drunk 
enness, darkness, and a furious zeal for religion extinguished all regard 
to modesty.” This extravagance was too gross to continue long ; and, 
in the end, the Doctor became as ridiculous in the eyes of the people 
as he had formerly been glorious. On threatening to vi^it Ely they 
declared that if be entered the town he should be stoned. Finding a 
similar spirit in other places, this champion of the church, whose rev- 
erence for the martyrs’ crown was so profound that he took care to 
keep at the utmost possible distance from it, returned quietly to Lon- 
don. As soon as the term of his suspension had expired, the queen, 
who, it is said, had always been favourable to him, presented him to 
the living of St Andrews, llolborn ; and shortly afterwards he had the 
honour of delivering to the house of commons a sermon, for which he 
received their thanks. About the same time a considerable estate was 
left to him by one of his relations. In 1716 he prefixed a dedication to 
a copy of scimons preached by one W. Adams, M. A. After this pe- 
liod little more is known of him, except from quarrels with his parish- 
ioners* lie died on the 5tli of June, 1724, bequeathing, by his will, 
£500 to Atterbury, who was at that time in exile. 

Tlie character of tins worthy lias been too fully elucidated by his life 
to require any eommentb upon it here. He occupies a prominent place 
in the history of Queen Anne’s reign, and he certainly did much to 
secure the triumph of tlu' tory party ; but lie is only the base tool of 
more cunning heads, — the Captain Bobadil of the play ; and the veiy 
men who profited by him were ashamed of using him. It should not be 
forgotten that rats may uproot houses, and that pismires arc sometimes 
dangerous. The dutehess of Marlborough calls him an ignorant, im- 
pudent incendiary, — a man who was the sc’orn even of those who made 
use of him as a tool;” and Burnet says, with less warmth bvt equal 
truth, tliat he was “ bold and insolent, with a very small measure of 
religion, learning, virtue, or good sense; but he resol\ed to force him- 
self into popularity and preferment by the most petulant railing at dis- 
senters and Jow-ehurehmen, in several sermons and libels wrote with- 
out either ehasteriess of style or liveliness of expression : all was an' 
unpractised strain of indecent imd scurrilous language.” 


BORN A. D. IGGl. — DIED A.D. 1724 

Robert Harley, carl of Oxford and Mortimer, was the eldest son 
ot Sir Edward Harley, and was born in Bow-street, Covent-garden, 
London, on tlie fifth of December, 1661. His original destination was 
fbi the army ; but the early dcvelopement of his talents, and the evi- 
dent leaning of his mind to civil rather than to military life, occasioned 
this design to be abandoned. He received an excellent education from 
a clergyman named Birch, who resided near Burford in Oxfordshire, 
and whose name has been rescued from oblivion by the celebrity of 
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majiy off his pupils.^ Harley’s first step in public life was at the Revo- 
lution, when, in conjunction with his father, he raised a troop of horse, 
and joined the prince of Orange soon after his landing. In 1690, he 
entered the house of commons as member for the borough of Tregoiiy. 
Having been educated in whig principles, and his family being presby- 
torian, he naturally joined the Revolution party; but becoming discon- 
tented with William's government, either through the influence of 
Marlborough, with whom he had contracted a friendship, or because 
he thought a junction witli the opposite party most^ikely to forward his 
own ambitious views, it was not long before he ranked himself among 
the torics. His talents and address in debating soon attracted the at- 
tention of the house ; so that, in 1694> he was appointed to bring in a 
bill for the more frequent summoning of parliaments, and his task was 
bo well executed, that the bill passed through both houses without any 
amendment. Such great confidence did the house place in his ability, 
that, in 1701, on the meeting of the fifth parliament of King William, 
he was chos<»n speaker ; and no man, we are told, filled the chair with 
greater ability. A speaker in those times uas not tied down by the 
restraints which modern etiquette has imposed. Harhy continued to 
take as active a part in the contentious of parties as lie had done when 
out of office. Shortly after the meeting of parli^ifiuoit, the memorable 
act of settlement was introduced ; and although the tories could not 
openly resist the passing of a measure, so loudly demanded by the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and by the concurrent wishes of the king and 
the people, they used every method to impede its progress. Th(‘ 
speaker, who was in reality devoted to the tory party, though with his 
n^ual trimming policy he endeavoured to win the favour of their op- 
ponents, used hll the acts wlneli he could invent to throw the bill 
a*side. Among other methods of procrastination, he advised, that as 
“ the haste the nation was in when the present government was settled, 
had iiiaxle us overlook many securities which might have prevented 
much mischief," the future bovereigri bhoiild be bound down by certain 
conditions, which should effectually secuio the liberties of the ]H*opIe. 
Harley's advice was good in itself, though given with a bad intention, 
and fortunately it did not serve the end })roposcd. The bill was carriecl 
'along with the restrictions of the r(*gal power; and thus it happened, 
that the very men who made a boast of their unswerving attachment to 
the throne and to all its prerogatives, became, by their own factious 
measures, the instruments of confining the sovereignty within smaller 
limits than had ever been known before. In 1704 he was appointed to 
the office of secretary of state. It will be recollected that Marlborough 
and Godolphin — the ministers* under whom he accepted office — were 
just at this period paving the way for an alliance with their ancient 
enemies the whigs; and they jirobably thought that Harley, who was 
bound to Marlborough by no common ties of giatitude, and whom they 
rightly believed to have no higher principle than themselves, would 
change along with them, and devote his talents to their support. But 
they knew not the subtle treachery of tin* serpent whom tliey fostered 
in their )>osoms. He still kept up his correspondence with the tories, 

* BcRidcs Harley, this gciitloman had idiio«itod Harcourt, lord-LliaiuLlloi ; Ticvoi, 
loid'i liii f-juslice t;l Ihe conimon pleas, mid ten members of parlitiinuit,— all ot whom 
(luuiislitd al I lie same tiiiiu. 
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and he had not long taken liis seat at the council-board, before it was 
found that his influence with the queen was greater than that of any 
other of her advisers. The famous Mrs Masham, at first the minion 
but now the rival of the dutchess of Marlborough, had acquired a com- 
plete ascendancy over the queen, anil Harley insinuated himself so suc- 
cessfully into her good graces, that she employed all her influence in 
exalting him in the queen’s favour, and depreciating the other minis- 
ters. Tlirough this despicable channel he maintained a clandestine 
cominiiiiicatioii with his sovereign, and by flatt<»ring her with high no- 
tions of the prerogative, which he represented Marlborough and Godol- 
phin as anxious to reduce, he managed to wean her from her old and 
long-tiied friends, whose counsels had given Jut reign a brilliancy 
scarcely rivalled in the brightest periods of our history. It is one of 
the most nauseating pi oofs of Harley’s dissimulation, that at this very 
time when he was using his utmost elfovts to undermine his patrons, he 
made m letters, which are still preserved,^ most earnest profissions of 
hi , sinc( re and uiialtc labh* attachment to their intcTests. But such gross 
diqilicity could not long iludo Godolphiii’s shiewdness; and, in 1708, 
he and Marlboiough demdiided Harley’s dismissal, threatening to re- 
sign oflioe il till ir dtinciiid was refused. Anne for a long time resisted 
th(‘ir piopo^ak and w^uld probably have parted with them both, rather 
than have liM her favouiite, had not the wily politician, whose designs 
Wire not yet fully ripe, ofleud ol his own accoid to resign, and “ bow- 
ing low Ills guy dis imulation” to the stoim, retired fiom oflice along 
with his followets He still (imliiiiud to injoy Ihi entire eonfidtnee of 
Anne, who took no step without eoiisultiug him, and by dint of in- 
trigues in private and jilausible speeches m public, — by cajoling some 
of the haders of his ofipoiients into a desertion of their party, — by in- 
stilling into the toius the belief that the ministers weie wholly devoted 
to the whigs, and into the wings the suspicion that they were about to 
nuke peace with the toiios, — he succeeded in sapping the stability of 
the adiuiijistratjoii. Their OAcrthrow was hasteru^d by their foolish 
iiiipeaehment of Dr Saeluveicll, foi the bedlamite nonsense which that 
woithy had poured foith from the pulpit. Hailey’s eoiidiiet on this 
occasion u*eins to have been a model of duplicity. In Ins speech on 
Sachevei ell’s iinpeac Inuent, “he made use,” says Cunningham, “of 
hiieli a eii eumgyration of incoherent words as he had before condemned 
in Saehevirdl, so that they could not discover, from his expressions, 
a helher he spoke lor liiin or against him.” The tremendous outburst 
of Jngh-ehnreh zeal, whiefi was elicited by this famous trial, gave as- 
snraiiee to the queen and hoi friends that the time was now come for 
the do\ elopement of their designs. Accordingly Godolphin and his 
parly were sumniaiily dismissed, — the treasury was put in commission, 
— St John wa^' made secretary of state, — and Hailey chancellor of the 
exchequer. I'Ik' triumph of the torios was completed by the general 
(Ifotion which took place shortly aftcrw ards ; and Burnet informs us 
that the cuuit made use of such arbitrary and unconstitutional means 
to procure favourable returns as had never been known before, and the 
‘•uceess of their machinations w as evidenced by the assembly of a par- 
iumoiit, llirec-fourths of which were so furiously loyal, that they looked 


* Vidt Uie llardviirkc Stato T.ijms 
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to a foreign court for their legitimate prince* and so religious, that they 
were bent on imposing pains and penalties on freedom of conscience. 
So zealous were they for their principles, that the moderation, or rather 
the trimming policy of the new minister, awakened their dislike, and 
it is probable that he would have been speedily abandoned by his friends, 
had it not been for one of those extraordinary accidents which take 
captive as it wore the sympathies of men. An attempt, which narrowly 
failed of success, was made upon his life by a French adventurer, tlie 
Marquess de Guiscard, who had been summoned to undergo an exam- 
ination on the charge of a treasonable correspondence with the French 
court. The daring nature of the attempt, — the dangerous wounds 
which Harley received, — and the cou’*age with which he behaved, 
worked miracles for his popularity. On his r(*turn to the house of 
commons he \ias congratulated by the speaktr in the name of the whole 
house; and so strong vas the reaction in liis favour, that when he 
bnuiglit forward hnancial schcnics it 'was received with almost uni- 
viU'sal applause, although the main features of it, the establishment of 
<i S<mth sea company, and of lotteries, uere strongly and deservedly 
condemned by some of his colleagues in office. In 1711 he was cre- 
attd a peer by the titles of tail of Ovfbid and Mortimer, and was 
shortly aftervwirds ativanecd to the po‘-t of lord-Jiigh-treasurer. His 
j)ower now seemed to be aettled on a firm basis, especially as he saw 
and acted on the necessity of eomjdving with the favourite project of 
tin tories for tlic ojipu'^Mon of the dissenbrs. There are persons who 
ascribe to llarlty gre.it meiit for the fa\our which, in tliose intolerant 
times, he showed to the nonconformists; but to such it is a sufficient 
answer to point to his conduct^ in allowing to pass w ithout one word of 
ojiposition, nay evem \\ ith his sanction, the infamous “ act for preserv- 
ing the prot*'jtant n ligion,” 6Lc. by whiMi dissenters were to be ex- 
clud(*d in future from all civil employments, and no person in office was 
to be aliXjwed to enter a conventicle under ])ain of severe penalties. But 
the great measure by wdiich his administration was distinguished was 
the peace of Utrecht. We are not disposi d to award to Harley the 
slightest merit for thi'. famous treaty, since we believe his motives in it 
^to have been any thing rather than patriotic; nevertheless, we think 
that the peace w^as on the whole decidedly beneficial to this country. 
It is true that the nation gained nothing to compensate for the danger 
and expense it had undergone ; it had made a costly sacrifice of blood 
and treasure to no cud ; and the empty glory of Blenheim and llamil- 
lies w'us the sole fruit of a ten years' war; but inglorious as it was, and 
disgrace ful to the ministers who secured no moic advantageous terms, 
it was b(*tter than continued hostility. By effecting a peace, he com- 
pletely vanquished the designs of the whigs, and might have consoli- 
dated his power, could he have prevented internal dissension. His 
colh‘ague Bolingbroke was, how^ever, of too high a tenipc r, and too 
conscious of his own abilities, to endure a superior, and the cabinet 
b(>came one constant scene of contention. Among other methods which 
he took to injure his rival, Bolingbroke did not forget tbo ladder by 
which the lord-treasurer had risen ; and Mrs Masliam, destined to be 
the tool of intriguing statesmen, was ready to forward his views. It is 
pleasant to find Harley caught in the pit which he had himself dug. 
Finding that his rival had obtained the confi<len<*<' of the queen. In* 
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drew up and presented to her a memorial containing an account of his 
wliole administration, and exposing the ambitious designs of his rival. 
It was now his turn to find the truth of the lesson, — “ Put not your 
trust in princes." Anne received his memorial coldly, wdiich so en> 
raged him, that he made overtures to the whig party ; but here again 
he met with an ungracious reception. At length on the 27th of July, 
1714, he was dismissed from his office; but his rival did not enjoy the 
fruits of his machinations, for within throe days afterwards the queen 
expired ; and the change which followed was so complete, that dreams 
of power were driven from the minds of the ex-statesmen by the neces- 
sity of devising plans for safety. The whigs had been so thoroughly 
cxaspcTatcd by Harley s treacheiy, that after the accession of (leorge 
the First they impeachi d him of high treason, and he was in conse- 
quence committed to the Tower, where he lay for two years. It would 
be unfair not to give Harley high praise for the courage with w hich he 
met the accusations brought against him. While his rival Boliugbrokc 
fled in dismay frofn the threatened impeachment, he staid manfully to 
breast the storm, and his constancy was rewarded by a eoin])lele ac- 
quittal in 1717. After this time he retired into the country, and gave 
himself up to the literary pur<»uit8 which he had never w holly aban- 
doned, — to the study of the fine arts, — and to the colic ction of that 
noble library, which, far more than his political career, has made liis 
name European. In the socic‘ly of Pope and other eminc nt men, w ith 
whom he had alw'ays lived in the closest intima(*y, he was perhaps hap- 
pier than in the most brilliant part of his political career, and the lonely 
student employed in high converse with the mighty dead, probably 
looked back without a sigh to the splendid miseries of a court. lie 
expired on the 21st of May, 1724, and was buried in the tomb of his 
ancestors at Brampton-Brian. 

Though the sketch which wc have here given of Harley’s career is 
necessarily brief and imperfect, it displays his conduct in a liglit suffi- 
ciently strong to make any remarks on his chiiracter almost superfluous. 
Yet such enthusiastic encomiums have been showered upon him by 
writers whose names are identified with some of the brightest parts of 
our literary history, thet a few observations will not be out of jilace.^ 
Among the warmest of his panegyrists is Pope, who, in his epistle to 
him on the death of Parnell, addresses him in the following high-flow ii 
language : — 

« And gurc if aught below the seats d.vinc 
Can Uiueli iinmortals, Hb a soul like thine ; 

A soul bupreme in each hard instance tried, 

AboTO all pain, all passion, and all pride, 

Tlic rage of power, the blast of public breath, 

Tho lust of lucre, and the diead of death.*' 

Never was praise more beautiful and more unjust. The sole attribuU* 
of a great mind which Harley possessed, was ambition. The love of 
power had taken such firm hold on his mind, that to obtain it he sacri- 
ficed friends, reputation, fame, peace of conscience, every thing which a 
wise or honourable man would most esteem ; and yet when the glitter- 
ing prize was in his grasp, ho had neiUicr skill to bear it w ortliily nor to 
retain it. I'herc are some men who advance right on wauls, with open 
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unhesitating steps to the attainment of tho object they have in view, 
seeming rather to descend upon than to rise to it ; and tliere are others 
who crawl along the ground towards their mark, advancing here a little, 
and there a little, and working their way through any dirty track that 
opens before them. To this latter class Harley belonged. The only tal- 
ent which he possessed in any perfection was dissimulation, and in that he 
was unrivalled. Great at a promise, incomparable in an intrigue, he 
esteemed no device too base, no stratagem too contemptible, which ad- 
vanced him one step nearer to his object. Pampering the mischievous 
prejudices of a weak-minded sovereign,— relieving the wants, and flatter- 
ing the vanity of a waiting woman, that he might secure iier influence 
with her mistress,— cajoling every party by professions of attachment to 
th(‘ir interests, — falsifying any promise, and violating any engagement, 
which it was inconvenient to keep, — betraying all enemies, and all 
friends equally, — and veiling his trimming poUcy under the specious 
name of moderation, he ercjit by a tortuous and shameful path to the 
summit of power. To overthrow his patrons, he made a promise of his 
support to the court at St Germains, and to injure his rival, he bound 
himself with equal readiness to uphold the Hanoverian succession. His 
devices succeeded in blinding men's eyes, when he was out of power, and 
it was impossible that the value of his professions phould be put to the 
test ; but wduni the time came for action, and it was found that nothing 
w'as to be perforiued, all saw thiough and despised him. Had he, even 
after his accession to supreme powc^r, adopted any one determined and 
straightforward course of policy, however flagitious, he might, in spite 
of tlie eonteiiipt excited by the dirty machinations which he had fol- 
lowed to secure his elevation, have rescued himself from the scorn of 
posterity, by rising to the bad eminence of its hatred ; but the duplicity 
of the factious intriguer for place charaeti rized the prime minister, and 
made it impossible not to despise him. So undecided and inconsistent 
was he in all his actions, as almost to dispose us to join in the bitter 
sarcasm of Bolingbroko, that he was ** a man of whom nature had in- 
tended to make a spy, or at most a captain of miners, and whom for- 
tune ill one of her whimsical moods had made a general." Of him 
might be truly predicted, what was said of a great man in ancient times, 
In rebus politieis, nihil simplex, nihil apertuin, nihil sincerum." With- 
out decision enough to adopt one single bold measure, — without the 
talent requisite to make him formiclable, where his character w^as 
known, — without honesty sufficient to derive dignity from any 
other source than the splendours of office, he met the usual fate of 
time-servers; and after finding himself detested by his colleagues, 
distrusted by his fi lends, despised by his enemies, atid shunned by all, 
closed an inglorious career by a contumelious dismissal from the coun- 
cil of his sovereign. 

It is pleasing to have to add that Harley's private character was one 
of spotless integrity. And let it ever be remembered to his honour, 
that, amidst all the storms of faction, he was the unvarying friend of 
learning and learned men. The praises of Pope and Defoe were 
showered upon him with no sparing hands ; and although they cannot 
be permitted to affect our opinion of his public conduct, they present 
some relief to the darker parts of his character. He was himself a 
man of great literary attainments, and so devoted to study, that it is 
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•aid, he could in an instant Liy his hand on any book, even the most 
insignificant in his magnificent library, though it contained not 
fewer than 1 00,000 volumes. The services which he rendered to liter- 
ature by the collection of this splendid repository of learning, and of 
his invaluable manuscripts, which now form the prime ornament of our 
great national museum, ought to be hold in long and grateful remem- 
brance. During the time that he was in the house of commons, he 
gained considerable celebrity as a skilful debater. His speaking is 
described by his friends, as exhibiting more of art, than the native 
grace of an original orator ; and by his enemies as pedantic, and in- 
elegant, trifling on matters of importance, and important on trilles, and 
constantly oniployiiig words to m 3 'stify rather than to explain. The 
pamphlets which ho published certainly do not indicate any thing like 
high talent, though written with considerable dexterity. The published 
productions ascribed to him by Horace Walpole in his catalogue of 
royal and noble authors, are the following : — * An Essay upon Public 
Credit,* published ui 1710, and reprinted in the ‘ Somers*’ collection of 
tracts,’ vol. 2d. ‘An Essay upon Loans,’ Sonurs’ collection, vol. 2d. 
‘ A Vindication of the Rights of the Commons of England,* to be found 
in Somers’ second collection, vol. 4th. And some familiar Verses, pub- 
lished in Swift’s Letters, vol. 1. 17G6. 


BOHN A, D. lG4a. — dud a. d. 1724. 

Thomas Guy, the amiable fiiend of the poor and unfoitunafe, and 
founder of the noble hospital which hears his nainc, was the son of a 
lighterman and coal-dealer, and was born in Ilor&le^ down, Southwark, 
in 1645. He was apprenlictd to a books»tllcr in Clu‘apside, anfl having 
been admitted a fro<*nian of the Stationers* company in 16GS, was re- 
ceived into their livery in 1G73. lie began business with a stock of 
about £200, in the house wJiieh, till lately, formed the angle between 
Cornhill and Lombard-street, but which has been pulled down for tlie^ 
improvements now making in that neighbourhood. His fii*st success 
was owing to the great demand for English bibles printed in Holland, 
in which he dealt largely ; but on the importation of these being stop- 
ped by law, he contracted with the university of Ovfoid for the privi- 
lege of printing bibles; and having furnished himself with types from 
Holland, carried on this branch of business for many years with gri'at 
profit. 

But whatever foundation he might have laid for his future wealth in 
the usual course of trade, no small portion of his property arose from 
liis purchase of seamen’s tickets. These he bought at a large discount, 
and aftiTwards subscribed in the South sea company, which was estab- 
lished in 1710, for the purpose of discharging those tickets and giving a 
large interest. Here Mr Guy was so extensively, as well as cautiously 
concerned, that in 1720 he was* possessed of £45,500 stock, by dispos- 
ing of which when it bore an extremely advanced price, he realized a 
considerable sum. While we arc compelled, in this sketch of Mr Guy’s 
life, to associate his name with one of the most infamous transactions in 
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the commercial history of our country, it is due to his inemory, as 
as to the cause of Christian charity, to add, that no dishonourable ini* 
putation ever attached to him on this score. To his relations he was 
attentive while he lived ; and his actions prove that he did not hoard up 
his means until they could no longer be of use to himself. The munifi- 
cent founder of Guy’s hospital was a man of very humble appearance, 
and of a melancholy cast of countenance. One day, while pensively lean- 
ing over one of the bridges, he attracted the attention and commiseta- 
tion of a bystander, who, apprehensive that he meditated self-destruc- 
tion, could not refrain from addressing him with an earnest entreaty not 
to let his misfortunes tempt him to commit any rash act ; then placing 
in bis hand a guinea, with the delicacy of genuine bciicvoleiica, he has- 
tily withdrew. Guy, roused from his n‘verie, followed the stranger, 
and warmly expressed Jiis gratitude, but assured him he was mistaken 
in supposing liiin to be either in distress of mind or of circumstances, 
making an tamest request to bo favoured with the name of the good 
man, his intended benefactor. The address was given, and they parted. 
Some 3'ear4 after, Guy observing the name of bis friend in the liankrupt 
hot, hastened to his house; brought to his recollection their former in- 
terview ; found, upon investigation, that no blame could be attached to 
him under his inibfortunrs ; intimated his ability, aftid also his full inten- 
tion to serve him ; entered into immediate arrangements with his credi- 
tors, and finally re-ebtablished him in a business, which ever after pros- 
pered in his hands, and in the hands of his children’s children, for inanv' 
years, in NewgaU‘-htre< t. 

His liuiuanc plan of founding an hospital having bc^n matured, Guy, 
at the age of seventy-six, procured from the governors of St Thomas’s 
hospital, Southwark, the lease of a laige piece of ground for a term of 
•999 years, at a rent of £30 a 3 ear. Having cleared the space, vthioh 
w'as tlie|i occupied b}' a number of good dwelling-houses, he laid tin* 
first stone of bis new building in 1722. He lived to see it covered in ; 
but before the (‘xccllent machine had begun to work he was laid in the 
grave ; for the hospital received within its w'alls the firbt patient on the 
0th of January, 1725, and its founder died on the 2)kh of DtK;ember, 
• 1724. His trustees faithfully efiected the completion of his great and 
good design, and procured an act of parliament for establishing the 
foundation, according to the directions of his will. Some of the wards 
are for surgical cases, one for accidents ; the remainder are filled ac- 
cording to circumstances. It is estimated, that of about three thousand 
patients who enter in the couise of the year — the present average of 
admissions — nine-tenths go out cured. Besides this, the hospital relieves 
upwards of fifty thousand out-patients. The means of usefulness, in- 
deed, enjo^^ed by this admirable establivhmeiit, have lately admitted of 
an abundant increase by the munificent bequest of £196,000 made a 
'ew years since by Mr Hunt, a hundred inmates more iHdng accommo- 
dated in consequence. 


IV. 
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Ft0r<iant iSlQlesluiirtl^. 

BORN A. D. 1656 . — DIED A. D. 1725 . 

This upright and accomplished statesman vtas descended from an 
old English family, but his father having served in the civil wars in lie- 
land, afterwards settled in Dublin as a merchant. His son, and only 
child, the subject of the present article, was born and educated in Dub- 
lin. Possessed of an ample patrimony, and connected by marriage* with 
the earl of Bcllamont, he soon entered into political life, and distinguished 
himself by his ardent zeal for the house of Orange. William rewarded 
his services by giving him the appointment of envoy-extraordinary tc 
the court of Denmark, where he resided three years. 

On his leturn home he publi**hed * An account of Denmark,’ in which 
he laboured to teach his countrymen the xalue of civil and religious 
freedom, by exhibiting the effects of despotic government in Denmark. 
The book was most favourably received by the English public, and was 
speedily translated into foreign languages. It received the high appio 
bation of the author of the ‘ Characteristics,’ who thus writes to Moies- 
worth, many years after its publication : “ You have long had iny 
heart, even before 1 knew you personally For the ho^y and truly pious 
man who revealed the greatest of mysteries, — he w ho, w ith a truly ge- 
nerous love to mankind and his country, pointed out the state of Den- 
mark to other states, and prophesied of things highly important to the 
growing age, — he, 1 sa} , had already gained me as his sworn fi i( ud be- 
fore he was so kind as to make friendship reciprocal by his acquaiiitance 
and expressed esteem.'* 

Molesw'orth served his country in both kingdoms, being chose.n mem- 
ber of the Irish house of commons for the borough of Swordes ; and of 
the English house for those of Bodmyn, St Michael, and East Retford. 
He was also a member of Anne's privy -council, until near the close of 
her majesty’s reign, w^hen he was found too liberal for the dominant 
party, and had exciti d the wrath of the lower house of convocation by 
his contemptuous tieatment of that nest of bigots. Steele defended 
Molesworth in the * Crisis/ and Swift assailed him in his pamphlet en- 
titled ‘ Public Spirit of the Whigs. Dr William King had already la- 
boured in his vocation to traduce the * Account of Denmark. 

George I. made Molesworth a member of his Irish privy-council in 
1714, and two years afterwards advanced him to the Irish peerage by 
the title of Baron Pliilipstown and Viscount Molesworth of Swordes. 
He died in 1725. Besides the work already mentioned, Molesworth 
was the author of several political tracts, all breathing a large and liberal 
spirit, and written with force and elegance. In the printed correspond- 
ence of Locke and Molyneux, there are several letters which show the 
high respect these eminent men had for the viscount. 
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jTrancts ^laAtx, 

DIED A.D. 1727. 

Francis Hosier became a lieutenant in the navy in the year 1G92, 
and after serving in that station on board different ships for tlie space of 
tour years, he was raised to the rank of captain, and appointed to the 
Winchelsea frigate of thirty-two guns. Though the service never boasted 
a more gallant or abler officer than this gentleman, yet misfortune ap- 
pears to have attended him, on most oa'a^ions, through life. After a 
variety of uninteresting- commands, he wau,, about the year 1710, ap- 
pointed captain of the Salisbury, and being «ent on a cruise off Cape 
Clear, in company with the St Albans, there experienced for the first 
time a gleam of success, by falling in with a Fnnch ship of wai mount- 
ing sixty guns, w'hich struck to the Salisbury aftiT a Miiart action. Al- 
though Captain Hosier continued several years in commission subse- 
quent to this time, yet no particular mention is made of him till 1719, 
when he was appointed second captain of the Dorsetshire, on board 
which the (arl of Berkley had hoisted his flag in viftue of a special com- 
mission, Vice-admiral Littleton commanded as first captain, and Hositr 
as second, with the hoiioiary rank of rear-admiral of the blue. On the 
8th of May, 1720, he was advanced to be rear-admiral of the white, and 
served during the curient year, as well as the succeeding, as second in 
command of the fleet sent under tlie orders of Sir John Norris into 
the Baltic. In 1722 he was appointed to act in the same capacity un- 
der Sir Charles Wager. 

Public tranquillity lemained in a great measure undisturbed for the 
space of four years after this cloud had passed o^er. The confederacy, 
which in* 1726 was supposed, and indeed avowed to have been entered 
into between the Spanish and Russian courts, rendering it piudent in 
the eyes of the British ministry to despatch squadrons into different 
parts of the world, that destined for the West Indies, with the intention 
•of overawing the Spaniards in that quarter, was put under the orders of 
Admiral Hosier, who hoisted his flag on board the Breda of seventy 
guns, and sailed from Plymouth on the 9th of April. After a very te- 
dious passage he arrived ofl the Bastimentos, near Porlo-Bollo, when* 
he cruised for six months, until the naturally unwholesome eliniate, and 
the dreadful effects of that destructive malady the scurvy, at length 
compelled him to return to Jamaica, with scarcely men enough left 
to navigate the squadron back into port. Fortunately there chanced to 
be a considerable number of seamen at Jamaica who were out of em- 
ploy, and the vice admiral was enabled to put to sea at the expiration of 
little more than two months, during which the ships of the squadron 
were as well refitted as circumstances would permit. From the time of 
his having quitted port, till the month of August ensuing, the British 
Vluadron, with the most undaunted perseverance, ke])t the sea. The 
conduct, however, which Hosier was compelled to ol>str\e towards the 
enemy, began to have a visible effect on his mind and healt^i ; he w^as 
restrained, by his orders, from acting offensively towards those who 
daily insulted him by the outrages they committed against his country- 
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men, and his pride felt itself wounded irrevocably by that enjoined apa- 
thy with which he was compelled to behold the insolent conduct of an 
arrogant and presuming enemy. He died at sea, as is most confidently 
reported, of mere chagrin, on the 23d of August, 1727. He was a few 
days before his death advanced to be vice-admiral of the white squa- 
dron, but he died ere the news of his promotion reached the West In- 
dies. A commission was also sent out, empowering the governor of 
Jamaica 4o confer on him the honour of knighthood ; which, it is belie v 
ed, he received. 


MttSOfelf <earl of ^rforl)i« 

BORN A. D. 1652 .— DIED A. D 1727 . 

This celebrated character, better known, however, to the world un- 
der the name of Admiral Russel, than by the title which he acquired in 
the latter part of his life, was the son of Edward Russel, fourth son of 
Francis, earl of Bedford, llis own disposition, and the wishes of his 
father, leading him to make choice of the sea as a profession, heentcrid 
into the na\ al ser\ ice as a volunteer at a very early age. In the year 
1680 he was raised to the rank of captain in the navy, and appointed to 
the Newcastle ; but there is a complete chasm in his naval life from this 
time till after the Revolution had taken place, when he was, in reward 
for political services, appointed b} King William adiniial of the blue 
squadron. 

In the year 1692, fortune, the ill stars of Louis XIV., and the extra- 
ordinary conduct of thf Count de Touiville, threw that admiral into 
marly the same situation into which Lord Torrington had been preci- 
pitated immediately previous to the battle oft Bcachy-head. “ The 
force of the enemy has been variously represented , some asserting their 
number to have amounted to no more than forty-four sail of the line, 
while others, in their eagerness to diminish the disparity of strength, 
have augmented them to sixty-thrcc. The formei, however, appears to 
have been the proper statement. The division from Toulon, which* 
would have rais^ the fleet up to the higher number, certainly had not 
joined. The combined fleets of England and the Statt s sent forth to 
oppose this armament, amounted to no less than ninety-nine ships of the 
line. Against this mighty force the Count dc Tourville having been 
haidy enough to make head, however ra<^h tht attempt might be, ce^r- 
tairily displayed every noble trait of character that could adorn a gnat 
and noble commander. He contended the whole day, and at last made 
good his retreat, witli the loss of not more than one ship in the encoun- 
ter itself, which blew up by accident.” 

In 1694, Russel was invested with the station of first commissioner 
ior executing the office of lord-higb-admiral. The very commencenu nt 
»>f naval operations proved inauspicious, but it were unfair to attach to 
Mr Russel the blame, naturally due somewhere, in const qurnco of the 
failure of the attack upon Brc«^t, and the sacrifice of the brave Geiirml 
Talmash with the tioops uiidtr his command. In his very ostensible 
situation of first commissioner foi executing the office of loid-high ad- 
miral, he was accountable only foi the advice he gave on the occasion. 
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the execution of the project having been committed to Lord Berkeley. 
The last service on which Russel was employed, as a naval commander^ 
was the blockading of De Tourvilic in Toulon. In 1697, King William 
being about to embark for Holland, Russel was appointed one of ilie 
lords-justiccs for conducting the affairs of government during his ab- 
sence, and was at the same time raised to the peerage by the titles of 
Baron Shingey, Viscount Bardeur, and Earl of Orford. The noble eail 
contented himself from this time with acting in a private station, so far 
as was compatible with hib rank, influence, and fortune; that is to say, 
he took no part in the administration of public affairs till the 8th of No- 
vember, 1709, when he accepted the btation of first commissioner for 
executing the ofRcc of lord-high-admiral. On the removal of the earl 
of Godolphin about eleven montiis afterward*^, hi^ lordbhip again quitted 
the admiralty-board ; but on the decc'a'^c of the queen he became one 
of the lord^-Justices for managing public affairs, till the arrival of King 
George I. The new sovereign received him into the highest favour, ap- 
pointed him one of his pnvy-council, and in a short time after his arriv- 
al reinstated him in liis former honourable post at the admiralty- board. 
On the 16th of April, 1717, he ftnally quitted that situation, and also all 
further concern with public affairs. He died on the 26th of November, 
1727. • 


29 aiiiel 

BORN A. D. 1661. — DIED A. D. 1731. 

Daniel Fof, or De Foe as he chose afterwards to call himself, was 
bom ill the city of London in the ytar 1661. His parents were 
respectable ihssenters, and placed their <%on to be educated at the dis- 
senting ^academy of the Rev. Charles Morton at Newington Green. 
The tutors in these seminaries iii De Foe's time wore in general men 
of learning and abilities, yet it cannot be supposed that their pupils en- 
joyed advantages at all equal to those possessed by } 0 UDg men attend- 
•ing the universities. De Foe himself admits this ; but claims for his 
iiiastejr the praise of putting his pupils through a more rational course of 
study than that followed in most contemporary establishments, where — 
to use his own words — the masters being careful to keep the knowledge 
of the tongues, tie down their pupils so exactly, and limit them so 
strictly, to perform every exercise, and to have all their readings in 
Latin or in Greek, that, at the end of the severest term of study, they 
come out unacquainted with English, though that is the tongue in 
which all their gifts are to shine.” Morton aet<‘(l upon another piinci- 
ple, and made it a prime business in his academy to instil a thorough 
acquaintance with their own tongue into the pupils ; and De Foe as- 
sures Us that more of them excelled in this particular than of any 
school at that time. There w^re produced,” he adds, oi ministers, Mr 
Timothy Cruso, Mr Haiinot of Yarmouth, Mr Nathaniel Taylor, 
Mr Owen, and several others ; and of anotlier kind, poets, Samuel 
Wesley, Daniel De Foe, and two or 'three of your western martyrs, 
that, had they lived, would have been extraordinary men of their kind : 
VIZ. Kitt, Hattersby, young Jenkins, Hew ling, and many more.” 
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De Foe, though he got a good education, ivas brought up to trade 
by lib parents ; but he appears to have been fonder of writing books 
than selling hosiery. His first publication appeared in 1683. It was 
entitled, ‘ A Treatise against the Turks,* and was written in opposition 
to the prevailing sentiment of the day, which was in favour of the Ot- 
toman power as opposed to that of Austria. In 1685 be got ongag4>d 
in the duke of Monmouth’s imprudent enterprise. The fate of that 
Expedition probably damped the military ardour of the young aspirant 
after fame, but it formed an era in his life on which he seems to have 
looked back with peculiar satisfaction. In 1687 he publi'shed a trac r, 
the object of whicli was to open the eyes of dissenters to the true natun 
of the insidious toleration with which James II. attempted to deceive 
them, and to mortify the leaders of the dominant religion. Up to this 
period occasional conformity had been practi‘*ed by dissenters, who ac- 
cepted official employments with the legal qualifications, without giving 
niuch offence to either party ; amongst otiiers, Sir Humphrey Edwin, 
a presbyteiian, who liad been elected lord-mayor in SeptembiT, 1697, 
was in the practice of attending one service at tlie established church, 
and another service at his usual place of worship amongst the dissent- 
ers, every Sunday. This arrangement might not have atti acted any 
particular notice hacf Sir Humphrey not, upon one occasion, carri(‘d the 
regalia of his office \iith him to Pinners’-hall meeting-house. This im- 
prudent step roused thejealousy of both churchmen and dissenters, though 
upon different and opposite principles ; and the wits of the day reajied a 
plentiful harvest from the general excitement of the public mind uj)on 
the subject. De Foe viewed the case with a more serious eye than 
many of his brethren of the pen, and treated it with liis accustomed 
gravity in a tract entitled, * An Inquiry into the Occasional Con- 
formity of Dissenters in cases of preferment.* In this woVk,** says his 
latest biographer, Mr Wilson, “the author appears befoie us in Uie char- 
acter of an acute casuist. Assuming as a principle that dissenters in his 
day continued to separate from the established church from tin* same 
motive that actuated the early puritans, that i-., to attain a greater 
purity of worship, he argues that the fast and loose game of religion, 
which was then played by too many, will not admit of any satistaetoiy* 
excuse.’* De Foe was in fact a dissenter of the staunchest class, and 
took every opportunity of protesting against the trimming system of 
occasional conformity. 

We havt‘ hinted at De Foe’s repugnance to the avocations and toils 
of the counting-house. As might have been expected, his p(‘euniary 
afiPairs soon fell into embarrassment, and in 1692 one of his creditors 
took out a commission of bankruptcy against him, but the writ was 
instantly superseded on the petition of the rest, who accepted a com- 
position on his own single bond, which he punctually paid by efforts of 
unwearied diligence. It is also recorded to his lasting honour, that 
some of his creditors, who had accepted of his composition, fell after- 
wards into distress themselves, De Foe finding himself able, volun- 
tarily paid his whole debts to them in full. Under King William, 
De Foe enjoyed considerable court patronage, but he iievcT allowed 
the sunshine of royal favour to *blind him to the great cause of civil 
and religious liberty. His remonstrance against the imprisonment of 
some members of the grand jury of Kent, who had presented to the 
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commons a petition in which they prayed honourable members to 
** mind the public business more and their private heats less/* is re- 
markable for its bold truths and unshrinking freedom of expression. 
About this time he published another seasonable tract, entitled, * The 
original power of the collective body of the people of England examined 
and asserted.’ Of this treatise Mr Chalmers declares that it vies 
with Locke*s famous tract in powers of reasoning, and is superior to it 
in the graces of style." The same biographer has pronounced his 
* Reasons against a war with France'* to be one of the finest tracts in 
the English language 

The death ot King William and accession of Queen Anne placed De 
Foe, and the dissenters generally, in perilous circumstances. Anne in- 
herited the hostility of the Stuarts to every thing in the shape of non- 
conformity to chinch or •^tate , and as to De Foe it has been well-ob- 
served, that foi 'the prc\ lous twenty years of his life he had been uncon- 
sciously chaigiiig a mine which now blew him<ielf and his family into 
the air. He had fought for Monmouth ; he had opposed King Jame!» ; 
he had Mndicated the Revolution; hi had panegyrized King William, 
he had defended the rights of tti#' collective body of the people , he had 
displeas(»d Lord Godolphin and the duke of Marlborough ; he had 
bantcreil Sir Edwaid S< viiiour and the toiy leaders s>f the commons ; he 
had ridiculed all the * fngh-H^eis* in the kingdom ; and the accumulated 
indigiiatiori and writh of all these parties and persons now hung lik(» 
a tliuniler-cloud above his devoted and defenceless head. At last the 
storm burst upon him. In the month ot January 1703, a proclama- 
tion appealed, offering a reward of £50 for De Foe’s apprehension, as 
t!ie autho! of a libel entitled, ‘ The shortest way with the Dissenters.* 
In the Gazette, D(» Foe is desciibed as “ a middle-sized spare man, 
about foit} }oars old, of a brown complexion, and dark brown hair, 
though li( wears* a wig, having a hook-nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, 
and a large mole near his mouth.” The brochure just mentioned was 
a playful piece of irony, in which the author gravely pioposecl, as the 
easiest and speediest way of ridding the land off dissenters, to hang their 
iiiiiii&ters and banish the people. But both churchmen and dissentcis 
Viewed the whole in a serious light; and while many of the former ap- 
plauded the author as a stauncJi and w'orthy churchnicint as many of 
the latter, filled with apprehensions dire, began to prepare for Tyburn 
and Smith field. De Foe perceiving matters assume so serious an as- 
pect, gave himself up, and hastened to assure all parties that he had 
written but in jest. In the issue, however, he found his jest a very 
•serious affair. He was tried at the Old Bailey sessions in the month 
of July, 1703, and sentenced to pay a fine of 200 maiks, to stand three 
times in the pillory, and be imprisoned during the queen’s pleasure. 
Tlie s'^ntcnce reflected more dishonour on the court itself than its pri- 
soner, and what was meant to stamp disgrace upon De Foe, eventually 
proved a source of triumph and sati^^faction to him ; for he was accom- 
panied to the pillory by the populace, who expressed their sympathy 
tor him aloud ; and when taken down, loud bursts of applause broke 
forth from the surrounding multitude, — a circumstance which drew 
from one of his political antagonists this couplet, 

The shouting crowds their advocate proclaim, 

Aod varnish over infamy with fame.** 
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Dc Foe himself treated the whole affair with the contempt it deserved, 
by publishing a * Hymn to the pillory,’ full of pointed satire againsMiis 
persecutors. Whilst in prison, his ever-active mind projected a variety 
of employment for the future, in all which the great objects of religious* 
and political freedom were kept steadily in view. In August, 1704, he 
was released from prison through the interference of Harley, then sec- 
retary of state, ho evinced a desire to protect him against his numer- 
ous enemies, and even recommended him to the queen and Lord Go- 
dolphin as a man of talents and integrity, whose services might be of 
use to the government. Harley’s n^commendation led to his employ- 
ment in several important and delicate affairs of state. In 1706 he un- 
dertook a mission to Scotland, connected \^ith the then projected union 
of the two kingdoms, and in this service he proved an invaluable ally 
to the ministr^s though he suffered a second prosecution for his political 
writings before the death of the queen. In 1709 he published his ‘ His- 
tory of the Union.’ It would lead us into greater length of df^tail than 
our limits afford to enuinerati all the successive publications of this in- 
defatigable author. With tlie exception of Prynne himself, De Foe was 
the most voluminous w liter of his age. Ills biographer, Wilson, has 
furnished a list of two hundred and t( n separate pieces from his pen, 
and he does not consider the list compltte. His ‘ History of the 
Union* is a book of first-rate authority and importance. His ‘ Review',’ 
a periodical work which he conducted for a period of nine jears, ga\e 
to Steele and Addison the first idea of tlu ir eedebrated Guardians and 
Spectators. His * Tour through England and Scotland’ is one of the 
best as well as earliest of a family w hieli has since become so numerous 
in the annals of our literature. His * Family Instructor,* published in 
1715, gave Richardson the first idea of his ‘ Pamela,* * Clarissa Hai- 
lowe,* and other novels. His ‘ History of the Plague’ is a piece of 
unrivalled descriptive narrative, and was mistaken by Mead himself for 
an authentic record of facts. But the work which must ever mimortal- 
ize his name, is his * Robinson Crusoe,* which, from its first appearance 
up to the present hour, has been the most popular work of fiction in the 
English language. His ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier during the civil wais 
in England’ is another romance the most like to truth that ever wes 
written. It was a favourite book with the great earl of Chatham, who, 
before he discovered it to be a fiction, used to speak of it as tlie best 
account of the civil wars extant. Upon a review of the various and 
multiform writings of tliis extraordinary man, Mr Wilson draws the 
satisfactory conclusion, that religion was uppermost in his mind, — 
that he reaped its consolations, and lived under an habitual sense of its 
practical importance.” He died on the 24th of April, 1731. 

His reflections on his own history present us with a better, and we 
doubt not, a more faithful view of the entire man, than any thing we 
can offer in their room, and we shall, therefore, insert them here : — I 
am a stoick,” says he, ** in whatever may be the event of things. I’ll 
do and say what 1 think is a debt to justice and truth, without the least 
regard to clamour and reproach ; and as I am utterly unconcerned at 
human opinion, the people that throw away their breath so freely in 
censuring me, may consider of some better improvement to make of 
their passions, than to waste them on a man that is both above and 
below the reach of them. I know too much of the world to expect 
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good in ity and have learnt to value it too little to be concerned at tbe^ 
evil. 1 have gone^through* a life of wondera, and am the subject of a 
vast variety of providences t I have been fed more by miracle than 
Elijah, when the ravens were hts purveyors. 1 have sometime ago 
summed up the scenes df my life in thb distich : — 

Ne mlMi has tasted differing fortunes more. 

And thirteen times I have been rieh and poor. 

In the school of affliction I have learnt more philosophy than at the 
acadediy, and more divinity than from the pulpit : in prison 1 have 
learnt to know that liberty ddes not consist in open doors, and the feee 
egress and regress of locomotion. 1 have seen the rough side of the 
world as well as the smooth ; and have, in less than half a year, tasted 
• the difference between the closet of a king and the dungeon of New- 
gate. 1 have Suffered deeply for cleaving to principles, of which in- 
tegrity 1 have lived to say, none but those 1 suffered for ever reproached 
me wjth it." Such was the man who, by his writings, exercised a 
greater influence over the public mind in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury than any of his gifted contemporaries. He was framed fer the 
period in which his lot was cost. The times were troublous, ami the 
politics of the day too often of a suspicious and shifting cast; but De 
Foe's principles were of the sternest kind, and his own character was 
one of adamantine firmness. Unawed by threats,— undeterred by suf- 
fer ing,t—uninfluenoed by personal interest, — he held on the upright 
tenor of his way, amidst difficulties which would have crushed a less 
intrepid soul than his; and it is for a grateful posterity, now rejoicing in 
the possession of these civil and religious liberties to a full sense of the 
importance of which De Foe first awoke his countrymen, tio award him 
a place amongst the purest, most Intrepid, and, on the whole, most sue 
ce'^sful of England's patriots. « 

The following passages, which we select from his treatise, entitled 
‘ The Original Power of the Collective body of the People of England 
examined and asserted,' will give the reader a pretty clear idea of De 
Foe'a political sentiments 

* 1. Salas Populi Suprema Lex: all government, and consequently 

our whole constitution, was originally designed, and is maintained, for 
the support of the people's property, who are the governed. 

“ 2. All the members of government, — whether king, lords, or com- 
mons, they invert the great end of their institution, the public good, 
cease to be, in the same publto capacity,* and povfer retreats to its 
originaL 

** 3. No collective or representative body of men whatsoever, in mat- ' 
ters of politics any more than religion, are, or ever have been, infallible. 

4. Eeason is the test and touch-stone of laws ; and all law or 
power that is Contradictory to reason is, tpsofaeio^ void in itself, and 
ought not to be obeyed. 

** Some other maxims less general are the consequence of these ; as, 

** First, That such laws as are agreeable to reason and justice being 
once made, are binding both to king, I6rds, and commons, either separ^ 
ately or conjunctively, till they are actually repealed in due form. 

“ That if either of the three powers do dispense with, suspend, or 
otherwise break, any of the known, laws so made, Jthey injure the con- 
IV. H 
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stitutioD ; and the power so acting ought to be restrained by the other 
powers not concurring, according to what is lately allowed, that every 
brancli of power is designed as a check upon each other. 

But if all the three powers should join in such an irregular action, 
the constitution suffers a convulsion, dies, and ts dissolved of course. 

« Nor does it suffice to say, that king, lords, and commons, can do 
no wrong ; since the mutual consent of parties, on which that fooli'»h 
maxim is grounded, does not extend to every action king, lords, and 
commons, are capable of doing. 

** There are laws which respect the common rights of the people, as 
they are the parties to be governed : and with respect to these the king 
can do no wrong, but all is laid upon his ministers, who are accountable. 

And there are laws which particularly respect the constitution, the 
king, lords, and commons, as they are the parties governing : in this 
regard, each branch may wrong and oppress the others or altogether ' 
may do wrong to the people they are made to govern. 

“ The king may Invade the people’s properties ; and if the lords and 
commons omit to defend and protect them, they all do wrong, by a 
tacit approving those abuses they ought to oppose. 

The commons may extend their power to an exorbitant degree, in 
imprisoning the sufiject, — dispensing with the Habeas Corpus act, — 
giving unlimited power to their seijcant to oppress the people in his 
custody, — withholding writs of election from boroughs and towns, and 
several other ways ; which, if they are not checked, either by the king 
or the lords, they are altogether patties to the wrong, and the subject 
IS apparently injured. 

The lords may err in judicature, and deny justice to the commons, 
or delay it upon punctilios and studu^d occasions ; and if neither the 
king nor the commons take care to prevent it, delinquents are excused, 
and criminals encouraged, and all are guilty of the breach of common 
justice. 

“ That, to prevent this, it is absolutely necessary, that in matters of 
dispute the single power should be governed by the joint, and that 
nothing should be so insisted upon as to break the correspondence. 

** That the three should be directed by the law, and where that L# 
silent, by reason. 

** That every person concer^d in the law is in his measure a judge .of 
the reason, and therefore in his proper place ought to be allow^ to 
give his reason, in case of dissent. « 

** That every single power has an absolute negative upon the acts of 
the other ; and if the people, who are without doors, find reason to ob- 
ject, they may do it h} petition. 

** But because, under pretence of petitioning, seditious and turbulent 
people may foment disturbances, tumults, and disorders, the subject's 
right of petitioning being yet recognised and preserved, the circum- 
stances of such petitions are regulated by laws as to the numbers and 
qualities of the persons petitioning. 

** But the laws have no where prescribed the petitioners to any form 
of words ; and therefore no pretence of indecency of expression can be 
•o oHminal as to be destructive of the constitution, because though it 
may deserve the resentment of the petilioned, yet it is not an illegal 
act, nor a breach of any law. . 
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And yet the representative body of the*^ people ought not to be 
bantered or afih>nted neither, at the will and pleasure of any private 
person without doors, who finds cause to petition them. 

But if any expression be offensive to the house, it seems reasonable 
that the persons who are concerned therein should be required to ex- 
plain themselves ; and if upon such explanation the house find no satis- 
faction as to the particular affront, they are at liberty to proceed as the 
law directs, but no otherwise. 

** And to me the silence of the law in that case seems to imply, that 
rejecting the petition is a contempt due to any indecency of tiiat nature, 
and as much resentment as the nature of the thing requires ; but, as to 
breaking in upon personal liberty, which is a thing the law is so tender 
of, and has made so strong a fence about, 1 dare not affirm it fs a justi- 
fiable procedure ; no, not in the house of commons. It is alleged, that 
it has been practised by all parliaments ; which^ is to me far from an 
argument to prove the legality of it 

“ 1 think it may pass for a maxim, that a man cannot be legally pu- 
nished for a crime which there is no law to prosecute. Now, since 
there is no law to prosecute a man for indecency of expression in a pe- 
tition to the house of commons, it remains a* doub^ with me how they 
can be legally punished. 

Precedents are of use to the houses of parliament, where the laws 
are silent in things relating to themselves, and arc doubtless a sufficient 
authority to act from ; but whether any precedent, usage, or custom, of 
any body of men whatever, can make a thing lawful, which the laww 
have expressly forbid, remains a doubt with me. 

It w*ere to be wished some of our parliaments would think fit, at 
one time or another, to clear up the point of the authority of the house 
of commons in case of imprisoning such as are not of their house, that 
having tlse matter stated by those who are the only expositors of our 
laws, we might be troubled with no more * legion libels,’ to tell them 
what is, or is not, legal in their proceedings. 

“ The good of the people governed is the end of all government, and 
the reason and original of governor ; and upon this foundation it is 
Aiat it has been the practice of all nations, and of this in particular, that 
if the mal-administration of governors has extended to tyranny and op- 
pression,— to the destruction of right and justice, overthrowing the con- 
stitution, and abusing the people^ — ^tbe people have thought it lawful to 
reassume the right of government into their own h^inds, and to reduce 
their governors to reason.” 

Nfinjif, Ftorount Corrtoaton. 

BORN A. D. 1663 .— DIED A. D. 1732-3 

This nobleman was the eldest son of John Byng, Esq. of Wrotham 
in the county of Kent. He was born at his father’s seat on the 
27th of January, 1663. Having imbibed a very early attachment to 
the naval service, he procured, in the year 1678, through the interest 
of his royal highness, James, duke of York, what was then called ^ the 
king’s letter,’ a necessary species of warrant or permission for entering 
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the service In the rank of an officer. In 1681, be quitted the sea ser<^ 
vice for a time, and entering into the army, through the pei’bua&ion of 
General Kirk, at that time governor of Tangier, became a cadet. But 
on its liaving been determined by the English govennnont to evacuate 
Tangier, Byng was advised ta return again to his oi iginal line of ser- 
vice, and was appointed lieutenant of the Oxford. 

Although be held no higher station than that of lieutenant in the 
navy, at the time of the Revolution, yet, having returned to England 
some months before that event took place, he soon displayed all the 
propensity to political intrigue vi Inch renders the service of a man so 
gifted peculiarly valuable in tlie hour of popular tumult and commo- 
tion. His abilities in this line of service recoin mended him to the 
prince of Orange, who employed him as a confidential person to sound 
the dispositions of, and tamper with such officers as it wa&> thought ccnild 
be useful, and attach them if possible to the cau^e of tlic lU volu'ion. 
Byng being, from the strong bias of his political prejudices, a vcheiiH nt 
enemy to the government, and |)erhaps to the perbon of King Jain*^ IL, 
executed his function with great diligence and zeal. 

Immediately after the accession of William to the Britibh ttirone, 
Byng was appointed to the Dover, and quickly afterwards acl\anc( d to 
be captain of a third rate, the Hope, of seventy guns, lie held no 
naval commission subsequent to the peace of Ryswick, till after the 
accession of queen Anne; he was then appointed captain of tlie 
one of the squadron sent uiuler the onieis of Sir Clondeshy tti 

Vigo, in the month of October, 1702. Soon alter Ins return to Eng 
land, he was advanced to the rank of rear-admiral of the i d ^(juadioii 
Having hoisted his flag on board the Ranelagh, of fight} guns, he 
proceeded to the Mediterranean under the orders of Sir C'loudesley 
Shovel. Towards the close of the same year he was sent to Algiers, to 
renew a treaty of peace which then subsisted between Great Britain 
and that regency. In the brilliant naval operations of 170 1«, Admiral 
Byng bore a pre-eminent share. The attack on Gibraltar was solely 
confided to his command by the admiral-in-chief; and, at the battle 
of Malaga, his division suffered more than any in the fleet, that of Sir 
George Kooke only excepted. On his return to England he was rc'- 
ceived at court witli the most flattering approbation by the queen, w ho 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 

On the 26th of January, 1707, Sir George was advanced to be rear- 
admiral of the blue, and appointed to command a squadron sent into 
the North seas, in order to oppose the French armament coinniaudcd 
by the Chevalier de Forbin, one of tiie ablest oflicers in the French 
navy, equipped for the puipo^e of covering the invasion of Scotland. 
The activity displayed by Sir George, anu the surprise occasioned by 
his sudden appearance off the coast of Flanders, paralyzed the further 
prosecution of the enemy’s plan ; and on the Ficnch v(»ssels ultimate- 
ly putting to sea, Sir George compelled them almost instantly to re- 
turn to port 

Some political disagreements caused him to resign the posi of com- 
missioner of the admiralty, in the year 1713; and. duiiiig the very 
short remainder of the queen’s reign, he retired into private lift . The 
accession of King George L reinstated him in *his civil appointmi nt ; 
and, in the year 1713, he was again made conimandcr-iii-chn f of a flett 
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Bcnt into the North sea for the purpose of preventing the introduction 
of any supplies from France into Scotland for the use of the preteii* 
der, who had arrived there in person a short time before. The activity 
which he displayed on this occasion, and the political address with 
which he, in a great measure, neutralized the support of France so far 
as it extended to the cause of the house of Stuart, were so extremely 
satisfactory and grateful to the king, that he created him a baronet, and 
presented him with a very valuable diamond ring as an especial mark 
of his own personal esteem for him. In 1717, a repetition of a similar 
attempt being threatened, under the auspices of that ever-restlcss 
prince, Charles Xll. of Sweden, Sir George Byiig was sent into tiie 
Baltic with a strong squadron, and hU appearance there put an cud to 
the selieine, for it prevented the Swedish fleet from ever getting out 
to sea. 

In th* following year, Spain having manifested the strongest inclina- 
tion to iisuiib the public quietude, by equipping a very formidable 
fleet in the Mediterranean, destined, it was supposed, for an attack up- 
on Naples, Sir George Byng was sent thither with an armament, con- 
or twenty ships of the line and six smaller vessels. The British 
uas on its ariival, hailed by the Neapolitans with a joy almost 
bordering on frenzy. During the remainder of the Current year, and the 
M iiuU of tile ensuing, the admiral continued in the Mediterranean, and, 
bv tin succour and assistance of different kinds which he unremitting- 
ly atfoi led to the imperialists, he enabled them to maintain their 
gioiind so Bucee^hfully i\gaiust the superior army of Spain, that the 
couit of Madiid at length condescended to acc^e to the quadruple 
alli.uic< tlu nioiitii of February, 1719-20, and to the cessation of 
]jo»tililies in the month of May following. 

Tin imlnent services rendered by the admiral could not fail of plac- 
ing him ijxtreniely high in the esteem of liib so\eroign. The honoraiy 
«iij)pointineiit of rear-admiral of Great Britain, with the more peoiiniari- 
iy advantageous one of treasurer to the navy, were among the fii^t 
marks of his sovereign’s munificence ; but they were only^hc forerunners 
of his future honours. In the month of January, 1 720-21, he was sworn 
fn a member of Jus majesty’s privy-council ; and, in the month of Sep- 
iembor following, was raised to the peerage, by the titles of Baron 
Southhill, and Viscount Torrington. In the year 1725, oirthe revival 
of the order of the Bath, his lordship was elected and installed as one 
of the knight-companions ; during the whole of the same reign he 
possessed not merely the favour, but the personal friendship of his 
bovereigp. On the accession of George II. he was ^appointed first- 
lord-commissionor of the admiralty, winch liigh office he continufd 
to hold during the romaMMlor of his life. He died on the 17th ot 
January, 1732-3, bung then m the 70th year of his age. 

Cfiomas iTorieftn*. 

BORN A. D. 1675.— mCD A. D. 1734. 

Tfiib guitlcman w^as born in Northumberland about the year 1675. 
For the first thirty years of his life he was scarcely known l)eyond tlie 
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precincts of his paternal domain. At length he began to take a share 
in the politics of the day, and, in 1710, was chosen one of the repre- 
sentatives in parliament of his native county. He was a zealous pro- 
testant, but his notionb as to the succession to the British crown were 
of such a kind that the partizans of James Stuart easily succeeded in 
attaching him to their cause, and his house soon became the great 
rendezvous for all the papists and non-jurors in the nprth of England. 

On the first adoption of measures for preserving the peace of the 
, country in 1715, a warrant was issued for the apprehension of Forster, 
who instantly fled in disguise to the house of one Fenwick, at By well. 
Soon afterwards, he, and about twenty other gentlemen, took up arms, 
and declared for the pretender. They were joined by the earl of 
Derwentwater, and having marched upon Wark worth, Forster at that 
place proclaimed Janies Edward Stuart, king of Britain, by the title 
of James III. This took place on the 7th of October; on the 10th 
they proceeded to Morpeth, where the prince w^as again proclaimed by 
one Buxton, a clergyman. From Morpeth, Forster’s party mdved to- 
wards Newcastle; but, finding the gates of that place closed against 
them, they turned towards Hexham. At this latter place they were 
joined by several of the Scottish partizans of the house of Stuart, and 
Forster received a Commission from the earl of Mar to act as general 
of the insurgents in the meantime. He soon evinced, however, that 
he was utterly destitute of the talents requisite for such a charge, at 
such a crisis. Having marched to Kelso, he lingered there in a state 
of utter inactivity for seven days ; and, on the arrival of the royalist 
general, Carpenter, in the neighbourhood, he betook himself to a series 
of the most vacillating and unsoldier-like movements, — now seeming as 
if he would fall back upon the west of Scotland, now threatening Dum- 
fries, and finally marching upon Kirby-Lonsdale in Westmoreland. 
Here he might have remained with considerable safety for a lime, un- 
til reinforcements had gathered around him ; but lie infatuatedly pro- 
ceeded towards Preston, where he was soon hemmed in by generals 
Caipenter and* Wills. The result is too well known; the Highland 
chiefs would have attempted to cut their way though the enemy's 
ranks, sword in hand, but their English allies refused to join them, ancf 
Forster, in particular, urged a capitulation. 

The house of commons expelled Forster from his scat in the month 
of January, 1716. It had be^if arranged that he should be tried 
for high treason on the I4th of Apl^l following, but four days previous 
to the day of trial, Forster made his ^escape, and got safely to France, 
lie continued i^ exile for the remainder of his life, and is supposed to 
have died at Paris in 1734. 


99uite at ISerlaidt* 

BORN A. D, 1670. — DIBD A. D. 1734. 

James Fitzjames, duke of Berwick, the illegilimato son of James, 
duke of York, afterwards James II., by Arabella Churchill, sister to 
Marlborough, was bom on the 21st o< August, 1670, and educated 
with l{is brother, subsequently duke of Albemarle, at Tully, the col- 
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lege of Plessis, aud Paris. At the age of fifteen he entered the imperial 
army, and served a campaign in Hungaiy, where he obtained the com- 
mand of a regiment of cuirassiers. On his return to England, although 
still under eighteen, he was appointed governor of Portsmouth. In the 
next summer he was made colonel of a regiment of infantry, and, soon 
after, of Lord Oxford’s horse-guards. He surrendered Portsmouth to 
the prince of Orange by command of his royal father, with whom he 
embarked at Rochester for France. 

In March, 1689, he landed with James at Kinsale, and highly dis- 
tinguished himself against the troops of William at Donegal, Enniskili- 
in, and other parts of Ireland; he afterwards accompanied Louis XIV. 
as«i volunteer, to the scat of war in Flanders. During the campaign 
of 1693, he was made prisoner by hb uncle, Brigadier-general Church- 
ill, brother to the duke of Marlborough. In 1695 he married a daugh- 
ter of the earl of Clanricard ; but, having become a widower in 1698, 
on his return from a tour in Italy, about two years after, he formed a 
union with a niece of Lord Bulkeley. In 1702 he appears to have 
commanded part of the French forces in Flanders under the duke of 
Burgundy and Marshal BoufHers; and, in 1704, he served a campaign 
in Spain as captain-general of the forces of Phili]^V., who invested 
him, fur his services, with the order of the Golden iicece. During the 
ncEt year, being recalled by the king of France, he held the supreme 
command in Languedoc ; and, having laid siege to Nice, then conbid- 
ered one of the strongest places in Europe, compelled it to capitulate. 
In February, 1706, he was created marshal of France, and, shortly 
after, resumed the command of the army in Spain, the previous disas- 
ters of. which he had the honour, in some measure, of retrieving. He 
obtained, as a mark of gratitude from the Spanish king, the title of 
duke of Berwick, with the towns of Liric, Xtrica, and their depend- 
encies. • 

In 1708 he w^as appointed to command the French forces in Dau- 
phiny, but was shortly afterwards removed to the army under the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, of which, although second in command, ^le is said to 
have solely directed the operations. In 1709 he obtained from Louis 
tAe dukedom of Warty ; and after having, in the interim, added mate- 
rially to his reputation as a commander, he reduced, in 1714, the gar- 
rison and city of Barcelona. 

About this time he appears to have devoted much of his attention to 
the restoration of the Stuarts. By means of Lady Masham, he and 
his party succeeded, as he states, in procuring the dismissal of the lord- 
treasurer, Harley ; but, unfortunately,’* he adds, “ before the new 
ministry could have time to concert their measures together, every hope 
of success was precluded by the death of the queen, which happened 
on the 12th of August, 1714, four days after the carl of Oxford's dis- 
mission. I'he elector of Hanover was instantly proclaimed king, and, 
by his orders, every thing was changed. I was then in Catalonia, at 
too great a distance to act, or even to give advice ; and had 1 been at 
Paris, I should have been much embarrassed, considering the position 
of afiairs. It was not our fault that we had not concerted any arrange- 
ments in case of the event whicli had just happened ; and France, how- 
ever well-inclined she might be, was not in a condition to risk a new 
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war to support tho iuterests of the young protender/ The French 
monarch being either unwilling oi unable to afford the Jacobites any 
assistance, Berwick applied for help to the king of Sweden, who,' as 
he states, had eight thousand men encamped at Gottenburg, and sev- 
eral transports in the harbour, which might have conveyed the troops 
to Scotlaml in eight-and-forty hours. The pretender agreed to pay 
doTi n 60,000 crowns for the costs of embarkation. The court of France 
encouraged the enterprize. But the Swedish king, according to Ber- 
wick, missed a glorious opportunity of advancing his affairs, or rather 
of relieving himself from oppression, by declining to afford the ex- 
pected aid, alleging that he wanted the whole of his troops for the de- 
4nce of his own dominions. 

In 1716 the duko of Berwick was appointed to a military command 
in Guienne, and subsequently distinguished himself, on various occa- 
sions, os a general of consummate skill and extraordinary courage, until 
1734, when he was killed by a cannon-ball at the siege of Pliilipsburg. 
He is described as having been fond of glory ; but to have sought it, 
chiefly in the line of his duty, which no one knew or performed better 
than himself. In the hurry of the most difficult operations, and the 
heat of the warmest actions, he fs said to have preserved “ that tran- 
(iuillity and coolness which is the effect of natural intrepidity,, and a 
pci feet knowledge of that art, which, in sliowing us all we have to fear 
tioin an enemy, points out, at the same tinn, wiiat we have to oppose 
to him.” 


BORN A. D. 1680. — DIED A. I). 1730. 

* 

The family of this noblcinnn has produced many distinguislied naval 
characters. Sir William Berkeley, Charles Lord Berkeley, and Joiin 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton, were all distinguished names in the nav al 
history of their country. The subject of our present notice was tlie 
giandson of George, created first earl of Berkeley by Charles II., fii 
1679. He early manifested a decided predilection for maritime life and 
adventure ; and having entered the navy, and passed with much credit 
through all the subordinate ranks, ho was on the 2d of April, 1702, 
promoted to the Sorlings frigate. 

Almost immediately after the accession of Queen Anne, he w^as ap- 
pointed to the Litchfield, a fourth-rate of fifty guns, with which 
made some good captures. In the beginning of the year 1704, he was 
appointed to the Boyne, of eighty guns, and was soon after sent out 
under Sir Cloudcsiey Shovel to reinforce Sir George Rooke's fleet in 
the Straits. He had been previously called up to the house of lords by 
writ under his honorary title of Lord Dursley. In the engagement off 
Malaga, the Boyne was fought with .great judgment and gallantry.^ In 
1706 Lord Dursley commanded the St George under Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, in the Mediterranean ; and the next year he displayed great 
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j^allaiitry at the sii'go of Toulon. On jussago Uoiiiewanls the St 
George narrow!}^ o'^eajx'd sharing the tlite ol Sir Chiude'sh'} ’s \ess(.'|, tlio 
Assoeiation. 

On the 26th of January, 1707, this very young officer M^as made 
\ ieo-adniiral of the blue. This appointment was contrary to the prae- 
lico at least of the serMoe: it was his first ajipointment as a flag-officer, 
so that his lordship was advanced over the lu'ads of every rear-admiral 
in the scTvice, as well Jis of his stiiior captains. Political influence wa> 
no doubt the secret of his lordship’s unexampled success; yet his merits 
as a seaman were so generally acknowledged, that the appointment vas 
submitted to by his brothcT-officers without much eoiiijjlaint. lie 
hoisted his flag on board the llerwiek, and joined Sir George Ilyrig’s 
fleet, immediately fifter this last appointment. In 1708 he as made 
vice-admiral of the vhite. In these succ(^si\o appointments Lord 
Dursl(‘y appears to have eoridueted himself with great energy and judg- 
ment, es])ecially in the prot(‘ction of his eountr 3 ’s eoinmeree, and 
elearing the nanow si as ot the swarms of piivaieers that tlu n d 

them; but no opportunity offend of eoining to auv decisive uitioii with 
the hostile fleets. 

By the death of his father, in S(}iteinl)(*r, 1710, he beeaim eail ol 
Ihrkfhy, and was iiiimediab i} eonstitiiled lord-litfutiMiant of Ghmets 
t( ishire. Jri Apnl, 1717, he was sworn a m< mher of tin pri\^\ -eoimeil, 
and on the same da 3 '^ n[)poiiited first lord-tumimisaoiu r of the adinindl s, 
w hieh high station be eontinned to till during the ninaimler of the n igu 
of king Gtorge I. C)ii the 13th of March, 1718-10, in aiitieijiation 
of till' ni])tuie with Spain, he was a]>poiiit(Ml admiral and (‘oinniandei 
in-ehief of the tied. The author of Sir J. Leake’s hil has rlu' foliow- 
ing observations on his lordship’s comliiet : — ‘‘The (ail of Berkeh'v 
bung then vice-adiniral ol Great Biitain- to wlndi honoiaiy station 
In’ was appointed on tin 21st of Mareh, 1718-10, at a time when Sii 
John NTirris was rear-admiral only — and first hnd-(*nmmissioner of the 
admiralty, etnh avoun’d to eome a,s near tin iord-high>admiral as j)Os- 
> 11 ) 11 ’, both ill power and statt ; b^ a partn’ulai viariaiit liom tin’ crown 
in* hoisted the iord-higli adiniiai > flag, it is Ctdled - the hist time, I 
^b(‘liev(’, il was (vei worn in eoinmaiid at st a — and had threr’ ea])tanis 
ap|)ointed under liim, as a lord-high-adniiral, — TJttlet<'n, then vice-ad- 
miral of the white, bi’iiig his first captain. This njipointnu’nr wa> ren- 
d<'red tin more extiaoidiiiarv from tin eneinnstanei* of Sir .lolm Nor- 
ris, who was a soiiMr tlag-oflieer, being at that time^eniploM d in the 
ehaiinel, and lioiionri’d witii no sueh distinetion.” The t^arl liaving 
hoisted his flag on board the Doisitshin at S])ithead, sailed from St 
Helens on tin 20th of Mareh, with a sipunlrou of s(‘\en s],ij)i, of tin 
line, to join oiu' of the same force iiinh r Sir John Norris, wlindi w,i 
( rui/.ing between Seilly and the Li/ard. Having stretched as far as 
Cape iOear, he letnnu’d baek into the British ehannd on the -Ith of 
Ajiril; when coming into Spltlu'ad he Mi nek his Hag on the loth, and 
n paired to London. After this tune he appears to have retired totall}" 
from the line of activ** service, at least as a naval comiiiaiidcM*, thciebv^ 
giving occasion to Swilt fo affirm of him that he was “ in tolerably' hiz}.” 
Collins, briefly recapitulating the gn’at variety of civil oHieos held bj' 
this noble lord, giv'^es us the’ follow inir diort aeconiit of liiin, and adds 
••oiin’ othf’i Inualdie pai tu iikiis nd.itiie to his family He was,” says 

i V , , • 
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ho, “ five times one of the lords-justicos of Great Britain, ^vhilst his 
majesty went to Hanover; and being elected a knight of the most no- 
ble order of llie Garter on March Slbt, 1718, he was installed on Aj)ril 
«50th following, and placed in the fourteenth stall at Windsor. On 
September 15th, 1727, he was appointed lord-lieutenant of Lincoln- 
shire by his late niajebty ; and on November lOLh, in that year, was 
constituted lord-lieutenant of the county of Gloucester, and citi<*s and 
counties of Gloucester and Bristol, as also of tin' county of Surrey, and 
likewibo Custos-rotuloruiii of the counties of Gloucebter and Surrey: 
moreover, on the 17tli of the same month, he uas appointed keejier of 
tlie foH’bt of Dean and constable of St Briaxel's castle, also vice-adini- 
ral of Great Biitaiu, and lieutenant of the admiralties thereof, and lieu- 
tenant of the navies and seas of this kingdom. He disparted this life 
at the castle of Aubigny, a scat of tlie duke of Richmond, near Roch- 
elle ill Franctt, being there* for the recovery of his h(*altii, on tin* 17th 
of August, 173(i, and was buried at Berkehy.” 

iitortfaunt, 

toiiN A 1 ). 1650 — mrn a. d. 17.) >. 

CiiAiiLES MoltDAUNT, SOU of Joliii, Lord ^lordaunt of Reigate in 
Surrey, by Elizab(*tli, (hiughter of Thomas Care>, seeoiid son of 
Rolx'it, Lari of Monmouth, bom iu 1658. Wlieii a nitre boy he 
served on board the MediU riant an ihtt under Admiral Torrington. 
In 1080 he was present at the siege of Tangi(*r, but had previous to 
this date txehauged the naval for the military stivice. He succeeded 
to the titles and estate of his family in 1075, and appears to have 
embraced the polities ol the opposition jiarty from Ids eailiest ontraiKe 
on political life, Walpole states that he was implieated in Lord Rus- 
sclls affair, and that he boldly aceornpanitd Sydn(*y to the scaffold : be 
tliis as it may, it i*- oerUiii that he actively ojijioscJ the ill-advised jiro- 
eeeding of James JI., and cvtntually quitted England in disgust with 
the mrasurc's of the lourt. lie retired to Holland. “ The Lord Moi-^ 
daunt,” says Burnet, “ was the first of all the English nobility lliat came 
over openly to see the prince of Orange. He asked the king’s leave to 
Ho it. He was a man of luucli heat, many notions, and full of discourse. 
He was brave and generous, Imt had not true judgmi'iit. yis thoughts 
were crude and undigested, and his secrets were soon known. He w^as 
w'lth the prince in 1686 ; and then he pressed him to undertake the 
business of England, and he represented the matter as so easy, that 
tliis appeared too romantical to the 2 )nnee to build upon it.” Yet, adds 
Burnet soon after, he was “ one whom his highness eliiefly trusted, and 
by whose advice he governed his motions.” 

When William ascended the throne of England, Mordaunt was crea- 
ted earl of Monmouth ; on the 9th of April, 1 689, ho was also nomina- 
ted first-commissioner of the treasury. But we find him suddenly 
dismissed from the king’s counsels in the month of November 1690. 
The occasion of this rupture is not exactly known ; he retained his 
military appointments, however, and accompanied the horse-guards to 
the contim nt in 1692. 
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In 1696, Monmouth was suddenly thrown into the Tower. Mr Gleig 
has thus compressed the substance of the information furnished by 
Tindal and Burnet on this transaction : “ We need scarcely remind 
our readers, that in 1696 a ])lot for the assassination of King Wil- 
liam was detected; and that Sir John Fenwick, a violent Jacobite, 
was, along with other ])ersons, arrcsttd as one of the conspiratore. 
Through the managenu^nt of his wife, a near ndalive of the earl of 
Carlisle, one of the j)rincipal witnesses against the prisoner was induced 
to fly the country ; so that, when tlie day of trial came, it uas found 
necessary to suspend the proceedings, the testimony of one being in- 
sufficieiit to convict of high tr(*ason. A bill of attainder was in conse- 
quence introduced into parliament ; during the ])n*paration and progress 
of which, considerable delays occurred; and other and more powerful 
parties were, by means highly di'^graceful to all concerned, drairged as 
it were before the bar of ])ublic opinion. A patn])hlet apj)earcd, having 
the iianu of Smith upon the title-page, which c‘harged Lord Shrews- 
bury w'itli being acei'ssory to tin* jdot ; wliile Fenwi(*k himself threw 
out more than one hint that the accusation w.is not absohiti ly ground- 
less. As the ])roeeedings went on, liow(\(r, Fenwick r(‘fuN(d t.) re- 
peat his in'*innations, or to fiden a positive ehargi* on Lord Shrewsbury ; 
while Pc‘t<Tborough, who at first appeand n liietaflt to sanction the 
of attainder, ^poki* viheinentl^ in favour of its passing. Strange oc- 
eurrenees follovA ed upon thi". The dutehess of Norlolk op( nly declared, 
that the wliole device of Lord Shrew shiny’s accusation originated with 
Lord Monmouth. She ass( rt<*d that lie, a‘‘sisUd by Dr l)av(‘nant, drew 
up the jiainphh t of which Siiiith sto^d forth as the ostensible author; 
and that Lady lu'iivviek had lepcatedlj beonwork(‘d upon, the dutehess 
herself being the in truim‘iit. to eiieourago her husband in his designs 
against Slirewsbury. W(' are not called upon to dicidc whether tins 
story, gju'ii 111 part by Tmdal, in part by Ibshoj) Burnet, be or be not 
correct: all that we know on tin* subjeet is, that an inqniiy took place 
before both houses of ])ailiam<*iit ; that Smitirs hook was prouoinict>d 
by the eommoiis to b<' libellous and lals(‘ ; that both IViiwiek and his 
laily eoiifiiiiKd before the lords the rtat<'mrn(s of the dutehess of Nor- 
•folk; and that Peterborough suffered inmudiati'Iy afterwards, the dis- 
grace of which we have already sjiokt n. Y( t, though the tale inido- 
niably n’ceived credence at tht time (and Marlborough among others 
believed it), the king would not push matters to an extroinily. Mon- 
mouth was liberated, after a short eonfiiieinent ; and the loss (of places) 
says Biniiel, ‘wu'. secretly made up to him; for the court was resolved 
not U) lose him quite.’ ” ^ 

On the death of Henry, s( eoml tail of Pi t( ibnioiigh, in June 1697 
Monmouth, his nephew and heir-at-law, suecei (led to the tith*. After 
this piTlod, he does not apjuMr for some years to have held any public 
ofHce. In 1704, however, we find him apjiointed to coranivind the land- 
forces sent into Spain with the view of eveiting a movement on Ik half 
of the Austrian party. Ilis in&tnu tioiis on this occasion weie eon- 
eeived in very gtmi'ral terms, and amounted to little more than an in- 
definite commi*-sion to make “a vigorous push in Sp.iin,” and thus 
distract the attimtion of the enemy. He sailed in May, 1705, witli an 


' Lift* of Pitcrboiougli in * ( abintt Cjclopaedia.' 
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armament consisting of something less than 5,000 men, of whom onc- 
third were Dutch, the rest English. On the 20tlj of June, he arrived 
in Lisbon, where he was joined by the j)rince of Hesse and the arch- 
duke Charles, previous to sailing for the Tagus. This union was so far 
unfortunab', that it proved the caus(» of Peterborougli abandoning a very 
brilliant and w'ell-eoncei\ed jdan for making a dash upon IMadrid ; but 
he wtis compen'>at(‘d in a consid(*rable degree for this disapjioiiitnu'iit 
by the reduction of Barcelona, — a task wliieh, but lor tiie in\cntive 
g<mius and extraordinary resources of the English (‘omniaiider, would 
hav(‘ Ix'en utbuly impractieabh* to an a sailing force of Mi times the 
number. Almost eipially biilliaiit in eonecjitiou and execution was 
the scheme by wliieh h(‘ contrived to r< San Matt o, when hard 
pressed by the foiees under Las Tent *• Among tin' >iniou- (piali- 
ties required in forming tiie eliaraeier oi an at'tiie inilif.irv eominan- 
d(r,” says Mr (ih ig, “nottheha^t nnpoiraut, jMii.ips, is the ])osm s- 
sion of a hardy and robust eoiisiitution : with this, n.ituiv had, m a 
striking degree, gilb'd Peterborough * lor, tliongli ‘•light of form, and 
delicately fair in his eoinplexion, there was no t xtent of ialipne or pri- 
vatioii which lie setaned unable to t nil lire. Night and day Ik' was in 
the suddh' ; scarce a jiatiol, Iiowcmi* weak, sallitd loitli bom head- 
quarters, which he did not aeeonijuny i itiier in ]»art or ihronglunit ; 
and hence tin re was not a ‘•eiviee pt'rfoinn d, of tin* ‘•liL’lit' 4 nnixn tanee, 
wdiich he was rot pc‘r''On.dly p»*estiit to Moitioh Willisnih a h adt r 
at their head, we eaniioL ))t surprised to !».nn that < v<ry t»ooj)ir 

became a hero. Thin* was not a man m Ins litih (oip^, indt ed, who 

did not feci that upon h insclf) in a gieat digiee, dejanded the success 
or failure of the I'literprise ; and In me tin re was not a imin who^' 
energies, both of mind and body, were not, from first to l.isf, (xiitcil 

to their utmost stri teh. Tl i*. not ‘•nrpiising lluil nun xi aetid iijioii 

bywhatmaybi tamed tin* lu t spiiil of elniali \ , shonUl lia\e jx;^i lornnd 
prodigies both ofxaloiir and discretion*’ 

There is little doiibl, had Peb rbo rough’s ^nggi'^ion lieeii followfd 
ihroiighout, that I In late ot the (*aui])aign in Spam against tin* ihike of 
B( rwick would ha\t‘ bti ii \( ly difliTciit from what it was. But Cliai les 
knew' not (he valin; of his iii.iii ; md whin Pi t( i Iiorongli, in a inomint* 
of disgust and dibapjiointmi iit, intimated his intuitions of dirt cling his 
future operations to thi' assistance of the duke of Sa\o^, no wish was 
expressed against the suggestion. IIis reei'ptimi at the court of Tuiin, 
how'cver, was dusappointnig, and for some tiint' Peterborough appisns 
to have led a restless and iiigloiious lift*, quarndling sutTtssutly with 
the chit fs of the Austrian jiarty, and e\en with his jmtron Mail borough. 
In N(>\ ember, 1709, he prisimted liinisclf in London, but kc] it aloof 
from court. He did not take any very prominent pait in polities, but 
.Itaehed himself decidedly to Harley amJ the tones, “ Time passinj,” 
says Mr Cileig, “ and the increasing influence of the tories o])eiied out to 
Peterborough prospc els of honours more ami more brilliaril. Tlie w rongs 
under which he biluved the^ he had so long laboured, were gradually 
admitted as sneli in the hi^Jn 4 quartei ; and the sesaon of 1710-11 
111 ought with it a iiioK* than adequate coinjieiisatioii for all his suffer- 
iiigs. The saim* iiaihannnt whii'li refused its tlianks to Marlborough, 
instituted an ilaborate iiiquiiy into the conduct of the war in Spain; 
wliieh Jt summed up by pi jnouucing, thiough its official organ, tho 
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luid-ktepei, an ( \t»ti\»igant fulogiuni on the j;illdiitry and good con- 
duct of the earl. Fai bt it from us to insinuatt that th( judgment at 
Mhich jiarli lint lit arii\td >\as not a loiitct out Fiom the tom of 
this iiK inoii it will havt b(tii ah cady discover! d, that we rtgaid Pctii- 
boiougli as liy fu the iblcst ofhcci cmjiloyid in the Sjianisli wai , yet 
v\( must be pcrmitti d to obs( ive, th it comiiH nd itiou fiom a bod^ winch 
(ouid LVdi indnectly cdisiiie tin iuihtii\ conduct of Mailboiou^h, 
iKcd iiotbLiatcd it in (\tiivi^nit value Ihi call w is, howevd 
giatifud b^ the coinpliincnt , and bee ime, in eoiisc ejuc me , inou and 
more the supjiortti ol the court party and the enemy ol Goclolplno 
ind his friends. 

“One elhet ol the ch'ingcs winch oe run < d iboul this time in th 
constitution ol the cjueeiis c ibinct, v\ is to ’ ini^ te I n n h i^in 
pioiuiucntl^ lor w lid into pnbln hie We liii I him, In c \ imph , n 
1711, ill the c i»Mc tv or imbassidoi it lui n i 1 tlni coi it oi Jtilv, 
wheneche jnoe e t dc d to \ n iiui, with the vi w et o'tdiii^ eleiwn c it nii 
eliHciencis winch hid i isdi between the c’ iki li S i\ v nid the e m- 
peior lie was eminently uee s iul h ic so luvieh so, i id t <\ 1\ it 
imt even the dc itli ol .1 om]) 1, aid the uncdtimtj s to i ‘•ne ec s i 
whieli ensued, ojx i ited to liohl b^ck \ietoi Vmidtus fiom t I m^ ih 
held in foicc He w is nw iieUd for Ins seivuts pn tins oe e isi m bv 
being ijijionted colonel d the lov d le^imeiit eil li >i e ^iiuels, — i e’ 
int^ wine h w is s])( ( dilv lolloweel bv otheis miihei h ss itifv m 
lesscoveteel Duini^ the veil 17H, he w is uectssivd^ jnomoteelle 
the link ot ^eiid il ol m nines aid loiel-lie Lite n int eif the count \ ol 
^voithdinploii lias w is lollov c* liy hib iioiinn iti ni to the ^ovti - 
incut of Minore i a [x st of profit but not of ^ il oui, while, on the It i 
e)t Vugu t, 171 b tilt eneld ol the Ciiilti was Ik towed uj em him 

Atte 1 the eh ith e)t Queen \im( IM i]>u oii^h lenmel Ins gem i d 
ship oi iiiaiincs, but v\ is in no wise t ikeii iiotiei ol l)\ the iiiinisiij 
lie elide ^voiiie el te) b ansh cn/ed b> the eompiuv aiel e en lespomu ne 
of the h uinig wits ol the d i} anon z whom he coiuiiveei to make > 
tole 1 ibl\ lespectible ii^nie, i otw th (in mg the eh he uniie s oi In e ulv 
eelue ition he al o bee uiu i heepieiitii e 1 t^ieen looms, jid a el lU^le i 
|i(t( I tin a ties is iml in e is ol the d i> At 1 1 t, we in out in l>e)ei> 
inel the vietim (»i elii^ini aid iiiU mpe i nice unite eh he sit out to seek 
the lesten itioii ol his he dth in a niilde i elimite, but dud in his \ov i^e 
to 1 isbon, on the Jalh ot Oetobei 17 3 i 

(irtiatrlrs, Fteronnt (Teitonsljntti. 

BORN h 1) 1(71 -iiin V i) 

Jins Knniunt in in, the eldest son ol Ilor xtio, hist Vise omit lo'vi 
heiid, was bom on the 10th of idauh, 1071 ile took In se t in ih 
house olpeei em altninn^ his nnjeiriG uiel be e aiie sue ee^'Sivt i\ lout 
lieuteuaiit oi tlie countv ol Tsoituik — a c ommisbiom i foi tieating ol an 
union witli IScotliiul, — t ij t iin->eonian ot Qiie n \inu s^unel, — apiiv^- 
eourisclloi, — aid one ol iJie pie nipoteiiti aiis loi ne gotiatiiij^ i ju ict with 
Iraiirc in 1701). Ills colleague, on tl is excision, w is the duke ot 
Mailborough. In tlie following u lewn lun! wlio I ul le maim el 
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at the Hague, again entered into a negotiation for peace with the French 
government ; but, as on the previous occasion, his labours proved abor- 
tive. Queen Anne having dismissed her whig ministers, Townshend 
resigned his embassy, and, on his return to England, was deprived of 
his post as captain -yeoman of the guard, and censured by the house of 
commons, in which tory influence at that time predominated, for hav- 
ing signed the preliminaries of the barrit*r-treaty, — a measure which 
materially increased his consequence with the whigs. He remained in 
disgrace at court during the remainder of the queen’s reign. 

On the accession of George I., whose entire contidence Townshend 
had pre\ iously obtained, ho was iioiniuat(‘d one of the lords-justices to 
whom tlie government was conflded until the king*t» ai rival. On the 
14th of September, 1714, lie w^as made chief bceretary of state, and 
took the lead in administration until the latter end of 1716, when the 
king’s Hanoverian advistrs luiving prejudi(‘ed the royal mind against 
him, he resigned liis seaK of oflice. In the following month he was 
appointed to the lord-lieuteiiancy of Ireland ; but having refused to go 
over to that kingdom, he was dismissed in the ensuing April. In June, 
1720, he became president of the council, and was appointed one of 
the lords-justices during (he king’s visit to Hanover. Shortly after- 
wards he resumed olTice of chief secretary of state, and in May, 
1723. accompanied George 1. to his electorate. 

The death of Stanhope and the disgrace of Sunderland at length left 
Townshend, and his brother-in-law% Walpole, without any formidable 
competitors, and their political supn^macy was for some tirm* secured 
by tlie favour of the king and the approbation of his people. In July, 

1 72 Townshend was made a knight of the Garter. In 1727 he again 
accompanied George I. to the continent, and was present at that mon- 
arch’s decea'^e. 

He conlimied in cflfice after the accession of George* II., until May 
I7J0, when, in consequence of various diff*erence» that had ’occurred 
between him and his coadjutor Waljiole, he finally retired from the 
administration, and devoted himself, during the remainder of his life, 
to rural pursuits and dignified hospitality. He never revisited the ca- 
pital after his secession from power, and died at Runhain in 1738. ^ 

Townslicnd is described as having been rude in inaiiners, — sanguine, 
impetuous, overbearing, and impatient of contradiction, — inelegant in 
language, and often perplexed in argument, but a sensible orator, and 
always master of the subjects on which he spoke, — gtiiorous, disinter- 
ested, of unblemished iiiti*grity, and perfect honour, — an able man of 
business, and, notwithstanding his despotic conduct in the cabinet, a 
kind master, an indulgent parent, an affectionate husband, and a faith- 
ful friend. Burnet tlius describes him at the period when he was ap- 
pointed a plenipotentiary to negotiate peace with France : — “ Lord 
Townshend had groat parts, — had improved them by travelling, — and 
was by much the most shining person of all our young nobility, and 
had, on many occasions, distinguished himself very eminently ; so ho 
w'as a man of integrity and of good principles in all respects, — ^free from 
all vice, and of an engaging conversation.” 

He was twice married ; first, in 1700, to Elizabeth, only child of 
Viscount Pelham by his fir&t wife, who, after having born him five 
children, died in May, 1711; and secondly to Dorothy, the sister 
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Sir Robert Walpole, by whom he had si\ children, and whom he als.o 
survived. 


#)ir ssatuiam 

BORN A. D. 1G87. — 1)11 D A. D. 1740. 

This eminent statesman, chancellor of the exchequer in the reign of 
Queen Anne, was descended from an ancient Norfolk family, whicii 
possessed the lands of Wyniondham in that county from a very enrlv 
period. He was the grandson of Sir William Wyndliam, on whom 
Charles II. conferred a baronetcy. He receiveil his education at Eton, 
and at Christ- church, Oxford. On quitting the university he spent 
some years in foreign travel ; soon after his return to England he w as 
chosen knight of the shire for SonuTset, in wdiich station he served in 
the three last parliaments of Queen Anne, and in all the subsequent 
parliaments, until her death. 

Soon after the change of ministry in 1710, Sir William was made se- 
cretary at war. In Augu'^t, 1713, he became chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Upon the breach between the lord-high-trcasurer and Boling- 
broke in 1714, Sir William adiu^red to the interests of the latter. He 
(iidcavourcd to attach himself to the Hanoverian party on the death of 
Anno, but Sir Richard Onslow supplanted him in the exchequer, and 
in the next parliament he appeared on the opposition side. He stre nu- 
ously defended the duke of Ornioml and the earls of Oxlbid and Straf- 
ford upon their impeachment ; and ahogeth^^ acted in such a spirit of 
determined opposition to the existing administration, as to diaw ujion 
him the suspicion of being connected with the Stuait party. On the 
breaking out of Mar’s rebellion in 1715, Sir William was apprehended 
and sent t6 the Tower, but he was afterwards set at liberty without a 
trial. After this period he still pursued his career of opposition, but 
upon broader and more general principles. He died in 1740. l^ope, 
w ith whom he was very intimate, thus mentions him : — 

* “ W)ntlham — just to freedom and the throne, 

The master of our pasbions aud his own.'* 

Sir William was twice married: first to a daughter of the duke of 
Somerset, by whom he had a son, who afterwards became earl of Egre- 
mont ; his second wife was the marquess of Blaudford’s widow. There 
can be no question that Sir William possessed very powerful abilities ; 
but his political integrity is not altogether free fioin suspicion. 


SSuRr o( SIrsple nnlj i^reentatrli. 

BORN A. n. 1678. DUD A D. ] 74.5. 

This able and honest politician, steady ])atriot, and celebrated general, 
was born in the year 1678. In 1694, when not full seventeen years of 
King William gave him the command of a regiment. His father, 
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the fii’ht duke of Aigyle, d^ing in 1703, his grace was soon after suorii 
of his inajcsly’b j)ri\y-coiiiicil, appointed captain of the Scotch horst^- 
giiards, and oiu* of llie extraordinary lords of session of Scotland. In 
1704 he \ias installed one of the knights of the thistle, and in 1705 he 
Mas made a peer of England by the tith* of Baron of Chatham and Earl 
j»f Greenwich. 

At the battle of Ramillics, in 170G, ho acted as brigadier-general, 
and tliouyh but a young man, ga\e bignal proofs of his valour. He also 
commanded at tlit» siogo of Ostend as brigailier-gencral, and in the same 
station at that of Meniii, and was in the aclioii of Oudenaide in 1708. 
At the -siege of Ghent he coiiitnauded as niajor-geneial, and took pos- 
session ot the tow'n. In 1709, at the si(‘go ot Touiiniy, which was car- 
licd on by three attacks, he coniniandcd one of them m quality of lieii- 
ti'iiant-geiKTal, to which rank he Jia<l b(*('n raised few months before. 
At the battle of Malplaqu(‘t, the same year, the duke of Argyle was 
orden‘d to dl^lodge the enemy fioiii the wood of Sart, — a piece oi serviee 
which he execut<‘d with great bravery and resoliitioj In 1711 he was 
aj)j)ointed anibassador-extraordiuar}'^ to King Chailes 111. of Spain, and 
generalissimo of the British forces ni that kingdom. 

After Ills grace’s retuiii to England, he did not remain long in the 
fa\our of the miiiiiltry, for he heartily joined in opposing all the intiigues 
against the protestant succc'^bion ; and, in 1713, ni.uh a motion in the 
hou>e of lords for dissolving tlu union, oiuisioned by a malt-bill being 
biought into the house for Scotland, winch iiiolion was carried in the 
mgative by four voices only. In the ‘'pinig of the year 1714, he was 
deprived of all the einploy^nts he In hi undtr the crown. 

Upon the accession of t/corge L his grace* was out e)t tlu niiuUm 
members of the regency nominat(*d by his majesty ; and on tlu* king’s 
ai rival in England he vas iuiiiiediutel} taken into favour at couit, and 
made gciuial and eomniaiider-iii-diuf ol tlie king’s forces in Scejtlanel. 
In cemse^qiu lice of this eominhsion, his grace eonnnandeei the arnn when 
the kIkIIiou broke out in Scotlaiul in 1715. The paitieulais ot this 
i( hellion have been <Ne*where lelatcel, and it seems onl} necessary in 
this place to me iitieni, that his gra(*e, during the whole couim* e»f it, ex- 
e rieei himself in an able and successful iiiaiim'i against the' (iiemics«>f 
the prot(‘staiit suceession. xVltcr having put the aiiny into vvinter- 
qiiarterrs, he returned to Loiidem, aiiel was movt giaeioiisl> uci i\(‘el hj 
his majesty; but in a few iiiontbs, to the* suipiise ol all, he w.i-- elis- 
missed horn all his othees. 

In June, 1715, when the famous schem bill was biought into tlu^ 
house of lends, he* opposed it with gieat zeal and strength of argument. 
In the debate on the mutiny-bill, ho opposf‘d any extension ol the inili- 
taiy power, and urge*d the necessity of a re'duetion of the standing * 111113 , 
it St* p which was hy no iiK*aiis agreeable to the couit. In the bi^giniiiiig 
of the 3 ear 1719, his grace was again admitted into his majesty’s fa- 
vour, who was pleased to appoint him loi el-steward of his household and 
to create him Duke of Greenwich. In 17122, the duke of Argyle dis- 
tinguished himself in the Louse of lords in a V(*ry iiiteiesting debate on 
the bill for banishing Dr Atteibiiiy, bishoj) of Kochestei. It was chiefly 
owing to his grace’s p<*rsuasivr eloque^ncc that this bill passed. In 1726 
his grace was appointed eolciiiel of the prmeo of Wak*s’ re'giiiieiit of 
horse. But liOtwithstandiiig th(*.si promotions, the duke, wdth 
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zeal for his native country, warmly opposed the extension of the fnalt< 
tax to Scotland. 

From this time we have no memoirs of any transactions in the life of 
this great man deserving public notice, till the year 1737, when a bill 
was brought into parliament for punishing the lord-provost of Edinburgh, 
for -abolishing the city -guard, and for depriving the corporation of several 
ancient privileges, on account of the insurrection in 1736, when the 
mob broke into the prison and took out Captain Porteous and hanged 
him. The duke of Argyle opposed this bill with great warmth in the 
house of lords as an act of unjust severity. His grace’s conduct in this 
affair highly displeased the ministry, but they did not think proper to 
show any public marks of resentment at the time. In 1 739, when the 
convention with Spain was brought before the house, he spoke with 
warmth against it ; and, in the same session, his grace opposed a vote of 
credit, as there was no sum limited in the message sent by his majesty. 
Upon the election of a new parliament in 1741, on the application of 
the city of Edinburgh, and several corporations, who addressed him in 
form at that time, he pointed out to them men of steady, honest, and 
loyal principles, and independent fortunes ; and, w here he had any in- 
terest, he endeavoured to ]>revail with the electors to choose such men. 

On tlie disgrace of Walpole, the duke became the darling of the peo- 
ple, and he seemed likewise to be perfeetly restoreTl to favour at court, 
for he was made master-gt neral of the ordnance, eolonel of his majesty’s 
royal regiment of horse-guards, and field-marshal and commander- in- 
chief of all the forces in South Britain But in a few months, his grace, 
perceiving that a change of men produced little or no change of mea- 
sures, resigned all his posts, and from thii4iine retired from public bu- 
siness, ever after courting privacy and living in retirement. 

The duke had been fbr some years labouring under a paralytic dis- 
order, wdiieh put a period to his life in the year 1745. A superb mo- 
nument ^as erected in Westminster-abbey to his memory, Sir William 
Fermor, while his grace was living, having left £500 to defray the ex- 
pense of it, out of regard to the great merit of his grace, both as a ge- 
neral and a patriot. 

^iv SiSaaljpoU, Horti 

BOaN A. D. 1676. DILD A. D. 1745. 

The earliest British statesman whose practical system of government 
may be said still to afflict the politics of this country, and the man un- 
der whom Britain acquired the characteristics of her present mercantile 
power, calls for more minute attention than can be often bestowed on 
the memoirs of men more illustrious for their genius or respected for 
their integrity. Robert Walpole was born in his paternal mansion at 
Houghton, on the 26th of August, 1676.^ He received the rudiments 
of education in a private seminary at Massingham in Norfolk, of the 


* Coxo's Memoirs ol Sir Robeit Walpole, vol. i. p 3 All the farts in the present 
Memon, not otiiemvise quoted, are deiivod liom the volumuioub colloction oi that Juboii- 
ous historian. 
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master of which an anecdote has been recorded^ which shows him not 
to have been aptly fitted to instil a towering ambition into the mind of 
the youthful statesman. During the long and brilliant period of Sir 
Robert’s administration, the humble pedagogue remained as unobtrusive 
on the notice of his great pupil as he was unnoticed ; but when the mi- 
nister fell, his early friend visited him in his retirement. 1 knew that 
you were surrounded with so many petitioners craving preferineiit,’* he 
said, in answer to the natural interrogatories as to the cause of his long 
absence, ** and that you had done so much for Norfolk people that 1 did 
not wish to intrude. But,” continued the simple-minded man, 1 al* 
ways inquired how Robin went on, and was satisfied with your proceed- 
ings.” He continued his studies at Eton under Mr Newborough, but 
little of his early qualifications is handed down to us, excepting a predi- 
lection for the works of Horace, and an innate talent for public speaking, 
which he is supposed to have possessed. On the 22(1 of April, 169m, 
he obtained a scholarship of King’s-college, Cambridge, which, after 
having retained for two years, interrupted by severe illness, he resignt d 
on the death of his elder brother in 1698. He a])pears for some time 
to have lived in family with his father, Sir Robert Walpole, a countiy- 
gentleman statesman, who lived retired from court, on an unburdened 
income of two thou^^nd a year, occasionally repairing to the capital 
when his vote was wanted as one of the members for the borough of 
Castle-Rising, and «ipeiuling the other portions of the time in rural jol- 
lity and the care of his estate. The young statesman incurred the dan- 
ger of being made as ‘ excellent a fellow * as his father. The father, 
who had a very decorous dislike at appearing drunk before his son, 
used to remark during their ’Convivial evenings, “ Come, Robe rt, you 
shall drink twice while I drink once, for 1 will not permit the son in his 
sober senses to be witness to the intoxication of his father,” 

On the 30th of July, 1700, Robert married Catlierine, daughter of 
Sir John Sliorter, lord-mayor of London,® and by liis father s death in 
the following November, he inherited the paternal estate. During tho 
two last years of the reign of King William, he commenced his political 
career by sitting as member for Castle-Rising, a borough, of which the 
two seats, along vith one for Lynn-Regis, constituted the extensive 
electoral interest of his family. He immediately resumed his seat on 
the accession of Anne, and although he made no attempt at sudden dis- 
tinction, he gradually assumed iii\portance, and became a much trusted 
adherent of the zealous friends to the protestant succession. He seconded 
the motion of Sir Charles Hedges for extending the compulsory appli- 
cation of the oath of abjuration to all ecclesiastics and members of the 
universities, and made a motion (which was negatived,) to resume all 
grants during the reign of King James, as an extimsion of a resolution 
to apply all those granted during the reign of King William to the ser- 
vice of the public. When Godolphin, in 1705, found it expedient to 
support his ministry on whig principles, Walpole’s political zeal was re • 
warded by an appointment as one of the eouncil to Prince George of 
Denmark ; and when the ministers achieved a victory over the favourites 
of the queen, by the dismissal of her tory friends, in 1708, he was ad- 
vanced to the impoitant situation of the secretaryship at war, in place 


* The Individual who was cAosen lord-mayoi by James II. 
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of Henry St John, and as a zealous and powerful friend of the whigs, 
was appointed one of the managers of the impeachment of SacheverelL 
In the performance of this delicate duty, his speeches are said to have 
borne more the aspect of philosophical candour than of party rancour, 
but he is known to have been the author of a pamphlet denouncing 
those who favoured Sacheverell as the abettors of the pretender.^ In 
the words of one of his adversaries, he was looked upon as ** one of the 
whigs’ chief speakers,”* when he was involved in the fall of his friends 
in 1710. The tories, not at union with themselves, would undoubtedly 
have found the talents of this rising statesman useful to their cause ; and 
there is every reason to believe that they made him offers, which he 
had sufficient firmness to reject. 

On the 21 si of December, 1711, he was accused before the house of 
commons of corruption, having in two forage-contracts in Scotland re- 
ceived two notes of hand, the one for five hundred guineas, the other 
for five hundred pounds ; the offence was considered proved, and he 
was by small majorities expelled the house and committed to the Tower. 
In confinement he published a pamphlet in his own defence, showing, 
that the person who really profited by the transaction was his friend, 
Mr Mann, who had agreed to receive the sums in question as a consi- 
deration for giving up to the other contractors a ahare in the transac- 
tion, (amounting to a fifth ])art,) which had been reserved by W alpolc 
111 terms of the original agreement, for the advantage of any friend he 
might name; while the notes had been accidentally drawn in bis own 
name instead of that of his fiicnd. Few will doubt that party-feeling 
exe( ( dod the love of justice in promptitjg the prosecution ; while it 
must be admittt^d, that presuming Walpole not to ha^e profited by the 
transaetion, he at least shoued that negligence towards the honest ap- 
plication of the public funds which afforded the firmest handle to his 
opponents during Ins administration. 

Whdli released at the termination of the session, he vigorously aided 
the opposition, and for a period injuied his private fortune by a magni- 
ficent displajr of hospitality to tliose who might assist him in the return 
of his party to powder, and in obtaining mforination for the purposes of 
attack* It may perhaps be worthy of being mentioned, that at the pe- 
riod of the 1 upture b(*tween Oxford and Bolingbroke, Walpole, with a 
few other leading whigs, appears to have countenanced some advances 
on the part of the latter, the extent of which it is difficult to determine.* 
On the formation of the new ministry after the arrival of the king, 
Walpole was appointed paymaster oi the forces, and several of his 
friends were provided with subordinate situations. He was appointed 
chairman of the committee of secrecy for examining the conduct of the 
former administration, and he showed himself the active leader of the 
transaction, not as an investigator, but a prosecutor ; he was the man 
who impeached Bolingbroke of high treason and other crimes and misde- 
meanors. On tlie 11th of October, 1715, he was rewarded for his 

* Four Lettcjs to a Friend in Scotland upon Sachevereirs Trial, Fulseh attributod 
to Mr Maynwanng, viho did not wiite iliem, though he sometimes revib<d Mr Walpole’s 
pamphlets.”— Horace Walpole’s Catalogue o" his father's pamphlets^ Works, vol. I. p. 
447 . 

* Swififs Woiks, (Scott’s edition,) \oI. ij. p 437 . 

* Sniffs Wuiks, vol. XVI. n. 195. On the day on nhich Loid Oxfoid resigned, Wal- 
polt, along nlth btaiihopc, Craggy, and Pulluiey, dmed nith Buhiigbroke. 
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active zeal by being appointed first lord of the treasury and chancellor 
of the exchequer, in the cabinet ostensibly led by his brother-in-law and 
early friend, Viscount Townshend. A severe illness followed his ele- 
vation, and the prosecution of the rebels, a task in which he had labori- 
ously aided. In the interval of his absence the septennial bill was 
introduced into parliament; an act which has justly been looked 
on as one of the measures of his government, from his assistance 
in its preparation previous to his illness, and which is certainly strik- 
ingly characteristic of an administration which turned all its measures 
not on general principles of policy, but on the means of fortifying their 
party. On the visit of the king to his native country, the earl of Sun- 
derland, assisted by Sir William Wyndham, a tory, but the friend of 
Townshend and Walpole, began to rise in personal influence with the 
monarch, and the tories viewed with pleasure and expectation the bal- 
ance almost equally held between two parties among their enemies.^ 
Townshend, when the power of his new opponents was fully established, 
qvickly exchanged his premiership for the lord-lieut( naney of Ireland. 
Walpole, who might have n^mained ostensible head of the administra- 
tion, preferred being pou erful in opposition to being weak in the cabi- 
net. On the 10th of March, 1717, he called on the king to deliver up the 
seals of office : his m^esty, anxious to retain so useful a friend, is said 
to have thrown them into the ministers hat, and to have familiarly re- 
turned them ten times before he would finally accept the resignation. 

After his resignation, Walpole brought before the house, as <a coun- 
try gentleman,’ a ])lan for reducing the national debt by means of a 
sinking fund, a measure which deserves notice as having afiected latter 
ages. A sinking fund has lately been shown to be mere borrowing 
from one to pay to another, and therefore in principle fallacious ; but 
the very ignorance of its real power gave it in the hands of Walpole two 
beneficial practical efii cts. First, the debts of government were calcu- 
lated at an average to bear seven per cent, interest, while a sinkifig fund 
could be borrowed at four ; and secondly, the promised advantages of 
the system raised the cicdit of govcrniiK nt securities, and enabled the 
iiutioiJ to dictate terms to creditors not anxious for immediate lepay- 
ment. Tliere is reason to believe that the acuteness of Walpole after- 
wards pointed out to him fallacies in the system w Inch he did not think 
fit to acknowledge.^ In 1733, in despite of a powerful and watoliful 
opposition, he took from the sinkiag fund half a million for the current 
services, an act which Coxe and others have looked upon as the chief 
blot in his administiation. “ On this occasion,” says his biographer, 
** he advanced this remai'kable position, that the situation of the coun- 
try, and the case of the public creditois, was altered so fnuch since the 
establishment of the sinking fund, that the competition among them was 
not who should be the first, but who should be the last to be paid ; an 
assertion which none of the opposition ventured to contradict, and 
therefore may be considered as ti ue.” The minister may have hesitated 
to add, that since promulgating the sqhdbe, he had found reason to 
doubt the supposed omnipotence of compound interest, on which it was 
founded. Walpole, on resigning, made a candid declaration that be 


‘ SwiA*s Works, \ol. xvi. p. 302 . 

’ Vide Hdiiiiltoii on the NaUunul Duht, p 07 , &r. 
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would not impede the measures of a whig government ; but cither his 
passions or his interest forbade him to preserve his resolution, and he 
counteracted their measures in the purest spirit of < an opposition but 
among other such acts, it must be recorded to his honour, that he op- 
posed the bin, patronised by the king from a jealousy to his son, for li- 
miting the number of peers and making Britain an aristocracy. 

When it was proposed to sell the irredeemable annuities to the 
South sea society, Walpole was one of those few members who had 
presence of mind sufficient to maintain that oifers should be accepted 
from the other trading companies before the dazzling measure tias 
adopted, and he finally objected to treating with the South sea company 
in preference to the bank, from the former body being unlimited in the 
price of their stock. In the meantime, finding either that his foresight 
and opposition were dangerous enemies to their measures, or that he 
might be a useful aid, the ministry, on the 6th of May, 1720, restored 
him to his old po‘'t of paj. master of the forces. On the sudden fall of 
the price of stock, and th(‘ consequent dread of a national baiikruptey, 
Walpole was appealed to by the nation and the monarch as the only 
man capable of restoring confidenee; and on his announcing a plan for 
the adjustment of the claims, stock rose to a jiricc somewhat bt}ond 
Its natural value, thouirli far beneath that at wliick the insane a\arice 
of the nation had previously ranked it. An attempt, without the sanc- 
tion of Ugiblative authority, to retiieve the credit of the company, by 
the bank agreeing to circulate a specified amount of the company’s 
bonds for.ono year, having failed, (the bank rc&iling fiom the contract 
on the ground that the minute was deficient in legal formalitits,) Wal- 
pole secured the adoption of his proposals by a legislative act, which 
sanctioned an agreement unwillingly entered into by the bank and the 
East India company, to iirgraft with their own a portion of the stock 
of the South sea company. The suggestion of this plan was owing to 
Jacomb/*, undcr-secrctary at war, and in the ixcitenieiit which the 
house of commons suffered on the subject, it required all the tact and 
influence of Walpole to put it in practice. The prqjectois of the 
scheme, and the ministers who fostered it, were the ojiponents of Wal- 
jiole, and he displayed the moderation or tin* foresight of liis disposition 
111 shielding them from the popular rage which doomed them to destruc- 
tion. W’lth some temporary sacrifice of popularity, he obtained the 
acquittal of Sunderland, on whose ruin he allei wards rose ; and he was 
prc'sently replaced, with his brotlier-in-law, at the head ol the cabinet. 

On the discovery of the machinations of the Jacobites in 1722, he 
had an opportunity of showing his model ation, when a leader of the 
councils, by merely giving additional protection to the Hanoverian dy- 
nasty, and driving from the country the factious priest w ho had hmt the 
aid of his groat talents to the conspiracy*. Of the opposition over which 
Walpole had triumphed at the fall of the South sea scheme a remnant 
remained, from which arose a powerful and vigilant body of oppo- 
nents who never permitted him to perform a ministerial act nnean- 
vassed, and after the most protracted and bitter warfare ever known in 
political history, finally drove him from the helm. Carteret, who con- 
sidered himself as the successor to the fallen interest of Sunderland and 
Stanhope, divided the cabinet against Walpole and Townshend ; but 
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after a first unsuccessful attempt, through the influence of the mis- 
tresses of the king and the Hanoverian favourites, he sunk before their 
superior influence. Walpole, now in the height of his influence, hav- 
ing previously declined a peerage, which was bestowed on his son, was,^ 
just after the termination of the parliament in 1724, created a knight 
of the order of the bath, and in 1726 he was installed a knight of the 
garter, an ornament which had before been only conferred on one com- 
moner. With some inconsistency, Walpole encouraged the return of 
Bolingbroke in 1725, and moved for the repeal of the bill of attainder 
which he had himself brought in in 1716. Whatever wore his expec- 
tations from this measure he was disappointed ; the brilliant Jacobite, 
chagrined at not being restored to the influence and rank of his lost 
peerage, became fretful and turbulent, — ^lie joined in intrigues against 
the ministers, which they had power just suificient to overcome, — and 
uniting the honesty he could assume, with that which was possessed by 
Ins coadjutor, Schippen, headed a party, which, without much prospect 
of overcoming w'lthout the aid of a rebellion, was still powerful enough 
to sting. 

In the meantime danger was threatened to Walpole from a more dis- 
tant quarter, which he dexterously parried. A new coinage of half- 
pence was requisite«for In^land, and the necessities of the province were 
made the medium of conferring a favour on the friend of a royal mis- 
tuss. William Wood, a miner and proprietor of iron-works, obtained 
a patent to coin halfpence and farthings to the extent of £100,000 ster- 
ling. There is no doubt that the patentee would have performed the 
contract with honesty; but the national pride was roused at the kingly 
right over it as a conquered nation being put into the hands of a me- 
chanic; and Swift, in the renowned ^Drapicr’s Letters,’ loused the na- 
tion against the insult by representing the halfpence as deficient in 
value, turning gradually, after he had thus roused the feelings of the 
common people, to the real cause of grievance, the putting’ into the 
hands of foieigncrs the exercise of every description of influence in 
Ireland. The underlings of the government threatened in the name 
of their leader; but Swift shows a disposition to be courteous to Wal- 
pole, and allows so powerful a man to avoid the consequences, by pert 
soiially acquitting him of connection with the act.” Walpole appears 
to have understood the hint, for he was not a man who would brave a 
nation fur the defence of a depo.idant on his ministry. He approached 
the abolition of the patent by degrees, reducing the issue to £40,000, 
and Anally contrived to send his rival Carteret, who had w^atched with 
pleasure the fomenting of disturbances, which might shake the stability 
of the minister, to settle the matter as lord-lieutenant of Ireland.^ The 
good opinion of Swift towards Walpole was of short continuance ; he 
had an interview with him, of which he has left a full account,'” in 
which he endeavoured to lay before him the injustice and folly of treat- 
ing Ii eland in every respect as a conquered kingdom. The information 
was coldly and haughtily received, — a circumstance whicli has been 
accounted for on the authority of Sir Edward WaJpole, by the minis- 


* Diapiers Letlere, No, 4. • ScotCs Life of Swift, p. 295. 

See a Leitei to the V ail of Feteiboiougli, 'Work'*, chap. xvii. p. 67. 
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ters having intercepted a letter of the dean to Dr Arbuthnot, mention- 
ing the means he was to use for gaining his end, and observing that he 
knew “ no flattery vias too gross for Walpole."*^ 

The treaty of Vienna, supposed to have been so dangerous to the 
peace of Britain, involved Townshend and Walpole in much odium 
from the opposition.; but the burden chiefly tell on the former, who 
better understood, and generally managed the foreign department. But 
a greater danger threatened the stability of Walpole’s ascendancy from 
the death of George the First. As that monarch’s prime minister, he 
was compelled to oppose the prince, and is said to have volunteered 
some expressions of contempt towards him, which were duly retailed and 
exaggerated. For several days in the opening of the new roign, 
he incurred the neglect of a discharged minister. But his powers in 
supporting a civil list were known to the king, and he had obtained a 
firm friend in the person of the queen, to whom, among his other 
means of recommending Jiiinsclf^ it must not be forgot that he offered 
a jointure of £100,000 a-year, while his rival. Sir Spencer Compton, 
could not venture to offer more than £60,000. Sir Spencer 3 delded the 
post to the superior powers of his rival, and Walpole was once more at 
the head of the treasury. From the accession of George the Second, 
Walpole, from his piTsonal influence at court, w^s virtually the sole 
prime minister, and the power of Townshend gradually decreasing, 
Jealousies and contentions originated between tlie two brothers. An 
unniinisterial scene which took place during a dinner party at the house 
of Colonel Selwyn — in which a remark by Walpole, hinting a distrust 
of the sincerity of Townshend, roused that fiery nobleman to a tlircat 
of personal violence — finally terminab^d their intercourse. Townshend 
left the cabinet w ith an honour almost unsullied, and never condescended 
to indulge in opposition. From the peiiod when Walpole ruled the 
cabinet to his lesignation, his acts are so entirely the events of liistorj^, 
and so Wbll known as leading features of the tunes, that a brief bio- 
graphical notice can only glance at such as are most broadly shaded by 
Ills personal character, and the principUs with which he governed. In 
1733 he formed the celebrated plan of extending the method of collect- 
ing revenue by excise, to the duties on wine and tobacco. Sir William 
Wyndhani, and Pultcney, who, by his vast wealth and his talents as a 
k party-debater, now stood foremost and greatest in the opposition, be- 
came aware of his views, and sounded the trumpet of ahum through 
the land ; the various speakers of the opposition obscurely hinted at a 
plan devised, and about to be produced, for the secret destruction of 
British liberty, and Walpolo was compelled to divulge his plan before 
he was prepared to attempt a legislative measuie on its principles. The 
great leading causes for the alteration he maintained to be the partiality 
of the existent system, the opportunities of evasion, and the necessary 
venality of the public officers. The whole oratory of the opposition 
was thundered forth in denunciation of the scheme, — the clamours with- 
out were loud and ominous, — and it was finally dropped : the minister, 
for the purpose of keeping himself in office, making a practical admis- 
sion of the great principle, that even a system which the propounders 
of it may consider unexceptionably excellent, must not be enforced 


“ Letters and Miscellaneous Papers of La ire Charles Robert?, pp. 20^ 21. 
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against the general voice of a people. Along with the financial mea- 
sure, one which can more unhesitatingly be pronounced salutary to the 
commercial interests of the country, was lost for a period — the system 
of bonding imported goods for payment of the duties ; and in the full 
enjoyment of this great facility to commerce, the British public have 
at this day to thank Sir Robert Walpole for the best gift he has left to 
posterity. It was generally the object of the opposition to propose mo- 
tions, the rejection of which w^ould involve the minister in odium or 
unpopularity, — and in admitting or opposing them, the minister had to 
choose whichever side was most conducive to the government in being, 
and at the same time sure of a majority. It will be advibable," says 
a memorandum by one who bitterly opposed the minister, to proj)Uhe 
easy whig points, — to bring off honest well-moaning people, — and nn- 
der others inexcusable, such as a reasonable place-bill to ( \clude those 
of lower ranks in the treasury and revenue, such els clerks, &c. from bit- 
ting in the house of commons. A bill to make the officers of the army 
for life, or quamdiu se hene gesserintt or broke by n council of war.^^ 
These patriotic principles were diligently pursued and opposed in a 
corresponding spirit. To have admitted cither the place or the pension- 
bill to pass, would have struck a deadly blow at that system of itillu- 
ence which Walpolfi had so adroitly framed to succeed the arbitrary 
power of the crown. The pen&ioii-bill passed the commons in 17«‘30, 
but was thrown out by the lords ; and the minister finding such a plan 
likely to save a share of his popularity, the place-bill, when introduct d 
in a later period of his administration, was not opposed, because out 
of decency it is generally suffered to jiass the commons, but is throu n 
out in the lords.” ** The attempt to clepiivc government of the power 
of dismissing officers in the army he likewise resisted, for he had made 
Use of the power, and had not hesitated to disciiarge tliost* w ho opposed 
him. To the repeal of the test act — a measure attempted not only by 
the opposition whigs, but in the very purest spirit of party, and by the 
tones also — he ajipears to have had no other objection but the danger 
of offending the church, and is said to have been personally partial 
to the measure. He was in the habit of telling the dissenters, that 
whatever were his private inclinations on tin* matter, the attempt w as 
impioper, and the time was not yet arrived. ‘‘ You have so repeat- 
edly returned this answer,” replied Dr Chandler, principal of a depu-* 
tation of the dissenters, “ that I trust you will give me leave to ask 
you when the time will come ?” “ If you require a specific answer,” 

said the minister, “ I will give it you in a word, — never.” His inge- 
nuity enabled him, how'ever, by the annual act of indemnity, to save the 
dissenters from oppression, and to preserve the church of England from 
a dangerous odium, while its supremacy was fully admitted. 

At length, after baftlcd efforts and repeated disappointments, the op- 
position began gradually to undermine the great power so long assailed 
in vain. The death of Queen Caroline, in 1737, struck tlie first sure 
blow at Walpole’s influence, and the enmity of the prince regent served 
us a marked rallying jioint to his opponents. In 1738, when the alleged 
outrag^^ of the Spaniards on British ships roused the popular feeling of 

Memorandum in the handwriting of Alexander, Earl of Marchmoiit. Marchmont 
Papers, vol. ii. p. 14. 

Horace Walpole to Horace Mann* 
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the country, and the op]) 0 '»ition loudly joined in their (Ty for war, 
Walpole — whose great, but too little commended, merit was the desire 
of peace — resisted hostilities, and attempted negotiations which failed. 
With a divided cabinet he at last consented to a war, which simply kept 
him in place. All allow that at that period he would have spared his 
fame by resigning. On the 15th of February, 1741, Sandys prefaced 
with a long and plausible speech, a motion for an address to remove the 
minister. All the power of both sides was employed in the debate. 
The motion was lost by a large majority, but it effectually shook the 
minister's stability. With all the influence of the crown and of his own 
wealth, both of which he unhesitatingly used, the next elections were 
unfavourable. Questions, as to controverted elections, which were tlien 
not of law but of party, were decided in favour of the opposition. On 
the 9th of February, 1742, he was created earl of Orford, and on the 
1 1 th he resigned. On the motion of Lord Limerick, a secret commit- 
tee was appointed to examine into the last ten years of his ministry. 
He was accused of having made use of the secret service-money in in- 
fluencing elections. The persons through whose hands the money passed 
ndiised to answer questions, and a bill of indemnity was thrown out in 
the lords, so that the accusation must be considered as ‘ not proved.* 
H(‘ was accused of influencing the elections by the patronage of gov- 
< rnment, and certain distinct acts were adduced, which his biographer 
has l)c(‘n pleased to term “ petty abuses of power/* He was accused 
<ir ha\ing ciiriclied himself at the public expense. His biographer 
maintains, and his son solemnly assure^ us,^* that the vast sums he spent 
u ei derived oiitiroly from his paternal estate, his salary as paymaster, and 
a fortunate speculation in the South sea funds. The accusations against 
iiini were pursued no farther than an inquiry. Sir Robert was privately 
consulted by the king for some time after his resignation, and he had 
iiiflueiice«Miflicient to perplex the new ministers, and to baffle bis an- 
cient enemy Pultcney. But he gradually ceased to be useful even for 
sucli services as tiiesc. His resignation was not the retirement of the 
high-inindi'd statesman, who would not yield to his opponents; be stuck 
to offlee until his hands lost their hold with feebleness. The conscious- 
ness of fallen greatness, and the loss of his long-accustomed labours, 
preyed upon his mind, and disease made ravages on his body. When 
the cares of Europe were upon his shoulders he slept soundly ; but now 
he w^as watchful and restless. In his letters to Sir Horace Mann, his son 
fn quently paints a melancholy picture of his state. ** 1 cannot say 1 
think he will preserve his life long, as he has laid aside all exercise, 
which has been of such vast service to him. He talked the other day 
of shutting himself up in the farthest wing of Houghton. I said, my 
dear lord, you will be at a distance from all the family there; he replied, 

* so much the better.’ Speaking of Smitsart, the Dutch general, who 
said ‘ he Avas too old to be hanged ;* * this repl^,’ he continues, < 
told to iny father yesterday ; ay,’ said he, * so 1 thought I was; but 1 
may live to be inistake^n.’ 

Sir Robert Walpole died on the I8th of March, 1745, in tlAlf 69th 
year of his age. Tlie character of his administration cannot be better 
or more briefly told than in the words of Hume: — “ His ministry has 
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been more advantageous for his family than to the publiC} — better for 
this age than for posterity, — and more pernicious for bad precedents 
than real grievances." 


39u&( of tf^rmonti* 

BORN A. D. 1665. — VIED A. D. 1745. 

James, son of Thomas, earl of Ossory, and grandson of James 
twelftli earl and first duke of Ormond, was born on the 29th of April, 
16G5. He succeeded to the dukedom on the death of his grandfather, 
in 1688. He was actively concerned in bringing about the llevolu- 
tioti, and fought with great gallantry at the battle of the Boyne. He 
subsequently obtained the command of a body of troops, destined to 
secure the quiet of Dublin; and, during the campaign of 1693, he served 
as one of the king’s aides-de-camp at the battle of Landen, where he 
was sev(*rely wounded. He had now become a great favourite with 
William 111., whose confidence he enjoyed duiing the remainder of that 
iiioiiciich’s life. ^ 

On the accession of Queen Anne, he lost none of his influence at 
court. In 1702 he was appointed, jointly with Admiral Hooke, to the 
command of the forces sent out against Cadiz and Vigo. Ills conduct 
in this expedition won for him the thanks of both houses of parliament, 
and rendered him for a time much more popular than his colleague in 
command. In 1703 he was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ii eland* Hav* 
ing adopted the views of his predecessor, his measures soon rendered 
him generally unpopular in that country. The Irish parliament, with 
which he was on very bad terms, severely annoyed him, by ordering 
an inspection of the public accounts ; — “ for,” says Burnet, though 
he was generous, and above all sordid practices himself, yet, being a 
man of pleasure, be was much in the power of those who acted under 
him, and wJiosc integrity was not so clear.” 

In 1705 he is said to have fomented the divisions between the pro- 
testants and catholics, and to have rendered himself deservedly ob- 
noxious to both parties. During the latter part of his vicegereney, 
w'liicli continued until 1711, lie appears to have not only favoured the 
high church party, but to have laid himself open to a suspicion of en- 
couraging the adherents of James Frederick. At the termination of 
his vicegereney — ^in which, notwithstanding the general obnoxious char- 
acter of his measures, he had displayed some redeeming good qualities, 
that rendered him occasionally, or rather locally popular — he joined in 
the parliamentary clamour against the duke of Marlborough. He was 
soon afterwards appointed commander-in-chief uf all the forces in Great 
Britain; and, in April, 1712, was sent out to succeed the hero of Blen- 
heim, as captain-geneial of the army in Flanders. His conduct in this 
command was singularly unprincipled. He received positive orders 
from fte queen not to hazard a battle, yet be assured the Dutch au- 
thorities that it was his intention to prosecute the war with all the vig- 
our in his power; but, on a favourable opportunity to attack the enemy 


** Chuiuctej of Sii Robert Waipulr, vol. iii. p. SO. 
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occurring, he not only refused to march towards them, but declared 
that he would abandon the allies unless they consented to a cessation of 
arms. This conduct, while it greatly incensed the confederates, was 
secretly agreeable to Queen Anne ; by whom, on his return to Eng- 
land, the duke was received in a very flattering manner. He continued 
to be a great favourite with the multitude, and, about this period, iiir 
creased the sphere of bis popularity by zealously encouraging literature 
and the arts. In June, 1713, he was appointed governor of Dover- 
castie and warden of the cinque-ports ; and in addition to these valu- 
.ii>le sinecures, he obtained a grant of £5000 per annum for flflcen 
years out of the Irish revenue. 

The more auspicious part of the duke's career terminated on the death 
of Queen Anne. The new monarch refused to admit him to the privy 
chamber, and dismissed him from his post as captain-general of the 
forceps ; but a pitiful attempt was subsequently made to allay his resent- 
ment, by appointing him a member of the Irish privy council, and giv- 
ing him an invitation to make his appearance at court. He was still 
the darling of the mob. On his birth-day, in 1715, the streets of the 
metropolis were thronged by large bodies of his admirers, who severely 
assaulted all such as refused to join in their shouts of Ormond for 
ever I” On the 28th of May, in the same year, ri8ts of a more alarm- 
ing character took place ; the populace, on this occasion, mixing reli- 
gion with politics, vociferated, High church and Ormond!” It vas 
supposed that these disorderly acts %iere secretly encouraged by the 
duke : threats of an impeachment were, consequently, held out to him 
by ministers ; but blind to the probable consequences of his folly, he 
continued to render himself offensive to govciuiuent, until, at length, 
the menaces which he had despised were actually carried into effect. 

The turbulence of his spirit, and his greediness for applause, led him 
to comnpt a number of absurdities, for which the moderate portion of 
his friends in \ain endeavoured to excuse him. About the middle of 
June the following advertisement appeared in the public prints, ivitli- 
out the least foundation, it is sus}>ectcd, for the purpose of exciting the 
feelings of the jmpulacc in his fa\our: — “ On Tuesday the 7th instant, 
*her Grace, the dutchess of Ormond, on her return from Richmond, was 
6topp(‘d in her coach by three persons in disguise, u ell-armed and 
mounted, uho asked if the duke was in the coach, and seemed to have 
a design on his life; and it has been observed, that many aimed per- 
sons lurk about in the Richmond road, both day and night, no doubt 
with a view to assassinate him.” On the 21st of June, after a debate 
of nine hours’ duration, in which several of his friends spoke warmly 
in his favour, he was impeached by a majority of forty-seven. On the 
5th of August, articles of impeachment wore exhibited against him, for 
liaving treacherously neglected to flght the enemies of England, while 
lie was captain-general of the forces in Flandei*s, &e. Being conse- 
quently attainted of high treason, his name was erased from the list of 
peers. On the 12th of November, in the same year, the Irish parlia- 
ment not only attainted him, but offered a reward of £l0,000^fbr his 
head. 

It appears that he felt desirous of personally engaging in the rebel- 
lion of 1715, having actually embarked for England on receiving intel- 
ligonce of tiie insurrection, and hovered for several days about the 
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coast, but without being able to effect a landing. In 1716-17 he made 
an unsuccessful attempt to induce the king of Sweden — who had affected 
great consideration for the pretender — to invade England with an army 
of Swedes. In 1718-19 th^ Spanish government determined on mak- 
ing an attempt to place James Frederick on the British throne. An 
armament, consisting of ten sail of the line, and numerous transports, 
with six thousand regular troops, and twelve thousand stand of arms 
for the pretender’s English and Scotch adherents, was accordingly fitted 
out at Cadiz, and placed under the duke of Ormond’s command. Ru- 
mours of the intended invasion having reached this country, the house 
of commons addressed the king to offer a reward of £5000 for the 
duke’s apprehension. The Jacobites eagerly prepared for his landing ; 
and great alarm appears to have prevailed among the more loyal classes 
of his majesty’s subjects. But the expedition was unsuccessful. Many 
of the transports drifted ashore and went to pieces, — most of the troops 
were rendered unserviceable, — and the duke, after having narrowly 
escaped shipwreck, was compelled to return to Cadiz without hai ing 
seen an enemy, but utterly discomfited by the elements. 

In 1722 a Jacobite, named Layer, was executed for having partly, it 
is said, at the instigation of Ormond, attempted to enlist a body of re- 
cruits for the servidb of the pretender in Essex. In 1726 the duke 
appears to have made some fruitless efforts to engage the Spanish gov- 
ernment in a new project for the invasion of this country. From this 
period he gradually dwindled in importance. He spent the remainder 
of his life chiefly at Avignon, in melancholy indolence, wholly subsist- 
ing on a pension from Spain of 2000 pistoles per annum. Ilis d(‘aih 
took place on the 16th of November, in the memoiahh* yvixr 1745. 

The duke married at rather an early period of his public career ; but 
he left no children by his wdfe, for whom, although they lived upon to- 
lerable terms, he appears to have entertained but very little affection. 
He was principally indebted for that importance which he so long en- 
joyed to his rank and connexions, llis abilities were good, but not 
splendid his murals in private life, and his piiilciples us a public char- 
acter, were equally lax, — his judgment v^as evidently weak, and his 
vanity contemptible. Ho has been praised for his fidelity to the pii- 
tender; but it does not appear that he ever received any temptation to 
be treacherous to James Frederick, or that he could have bettered him- 
self by abandoning the Jacobite cause. 

of 

BORN A. D. 1673. — DIED A. D. 1747. 

This celebrated general and accomplished statesman was the eldest 
son of John Dalrymple, created, for his services at the Revolution, first 
viscount, and afterwards carl of Stair. His mother was Lady Elizabeth 
Dundas, daughter of Sir John Dundas of Ncwliston. He was early sent 
to the college of Edinburgh under a guardian, and had run through 
the wliole course of his studies at the fourteenth year of his age. He 
was designed by his father for the law; but his passion for the military 
life was unconquerable. He left Edinburgh in 1687, and went over to 
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Holland, whore he posted through the first military gradations under 
the eye of the prince of Orange. About tliis time he learned the 
French, •Spanibh, German, Itahaii, and Dutch languages, all of whicli 
he spoke with great purity. 

At the Revolution he came over to Scotland, where he performed 
the most substantial services for the prince of Orange. He was amongst 
the first to declare for King William ; and went up with his father to 
London to pay his homage to the deliverer, by whom lie was most gra- 
ciously received. He attended the king to Ireland, and also accom- 
panied him to Holland, in the beginning of the yc^ar 1691. Upon tins 
occasion hi& majesty conferred a colonel’s commission upon Mr Dal- 
rymplc. In this capacity he served under l)i& great commander at tlic 
battle of Steeiikirk, fought on the 8d of August, 1692. No Britisii 
officer signalized himself more in this engagement than Colonel Dal- 
ryinple. He several times rallied his regiment when the ranks were 
broken by the cannon, and brought them back to the charge, and w us 
instrumental in saving many of the troops from being cut in pieces, us 
he stopped the pursuit till they could rally and renew the attack. 

From this time to the year 1702, we hci\c no accounts of Colonel 
Dalr^mple; but, in the campaign of that year, we find him taking a 
\igoroiis part in the expulsion of the Fieiich fiom Spanish Guelderlaiitl. 
Marlborough honoured Colonel Dalryinple with his particular notice, 
though, by national prejudice, not very fond of oncoui aging Scotsmen. 
The duke promoted our hero to be colonel of the Koyed North British 
dragoons. At the assault on tlie citadel of Vc nloo, when the fort of 
Chartreuse \\as taken by the allies. Colonel Dalryinple had the happi- 
ness to save the life of the prince of Hesse-(hissol, afterwards king of 
Sweden, wlio, in wresting the colours fiom a French officer, was upon 
the point of being cut down by a grenadier, when Dalrymple shot the 
assailant ^ead upon the spot with bis pistol. He subsequently became 
aid-de-camp to Marlborough ; and, after the battle of Hockstet, was 
appointed colonel of the Scotch Greys. 

WJien tlie success of the British arms in Flanders obliged Louis XIV. 
to sue for peace, and the duke of Marlborough had returned home in 
March, 1709, he took occasion to introduce Colonel Dalryinple to her 
majesty, as an officer w ho had performed the most signal services in the 
eauipaign in the Low Countries. Soon after this he succeeded to tin* 
title of Earl of Stair by the death of his father ; and the queen, as a 
reward fur his military conduct, and as a first essay of iiis political 
abilities, was pleased to ap])oiut him her ambassador-cxtraordinaty to 
Augustus 11., king of Poland. The success of this negotiation was 
owing, in a great measure, to the amiable qualities of the earl of Stair, 
by which he gained the entire confidence and esteem of the king of 
Poland, who entered heartily into all the measures of the allies. His 
lordship remained four years at the Polish court ; in which time lu^ 
formed an intimate acquaintance with most of the foreign ambassadors, 
and framed to himself a clear idea of ihe interests oP^he several courts 
in the north. He is thought by some to have been the first, who, by 
means of the duke of Marlborough, projected the renunciation of Bre- 
men and Verden, on the part of th ' king of Denmark, m favour of 
George 1. 

He was called home in 1713, wli»jn he w'as stripped off all his^eiii* 
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ployments. Having lived very splendidly at Warsaw, he had con- 
tracted debts, which at that time lay heavy upon him. His plate and 
equipage would have been arre'^ted, if one Mr Lawson, who had been 
a lieutenant in a Camcronian regiment, had not generously lent him 
the sum of £1800. It is hard to say whether Mr Lawson’s friendship, 
or the earl of Stair’s gratitude ever after, was most to be admired. 
He did pot remain long in retirement, for, upon the accei»sion of George 
1., he was received into favour; and, on the 28th of October, 1714, was 
appointed one of the lords of the bed-chamber ; the next day he was 
sworn one of the privy-council, and, in November, was made comman- 
der-in-chief of his majesty’s forces in Scotland. 

The scene now changed in favour of the duke of Marlborough, whose 
friends were, for the most part, chosen to represent the counties and 
boroughs in the parliament that was summoned to meet on the 17th of 
March, 1715. In Scotland the opposers of the former ministry pre- 
vaih^d, and the earl of Stair was elected one of the sixteen peers to sit 
in the first sc^ptennial parliament. Ambassadors were now sent to t'le 
bcvcral court's in Euiope to notify the king’s accession; and, as the 
French court was both the most splendid and most intriguing, it was 
requibite to fix upon an ambassador of address and deep penetration 
Tlie person thought of by the duke of Matlhorough and by the king 
himself, was Lord Stair, who was intrusted with discretionary powers. 

He set out for Pans in January, 1715, and, in a few days after, en- 
tered that capital in so splendid a manner, that the proud old monarch 
considered it as an insult offered to him in his own capital, that a petty 
prince, whom, only a few months before, he had entertained hopes of 
depriving of even his electoral title and dominions in Germany, should, 
upon his ascending a throne so unexpectedly, authorise his ambassador 
to make a more splendid appearance than the minister of any potentate 
had ever done before at Paii<». Stair was not many days jn Paris 
however, before an opportunity offered of confirming his royal master 
111 the good opinion he had formed of him. 

By the ninth article of the treaty of Utrecht, it was expressly stipu- 
lated that the harbour of Dunkirk should be filled up, and that the 
dykes which form the canal and moles should be destroyed. Thcrft 
had been a pretended execution of this article, but nothing like fulBlhng 
of the treaty, and the king had oi^derod a haven and canal to be made 
at Mardykc, of much greater extent than those of Dunkirk itself. 
Mr Prior, the former ambassador, had complained of this, and insist- 
ed that the treaty should be fulfilled ; but an answer full of the most 
evasive arguments had been given. As the matter still continued 
open, the earl of Stair laid a clear representation of the case before the 
French ministry, and with uncommon address and vigilance got to the 
bottom of the secret machinations of the French court, and transmitted 
home such early and exact intelligence concerning the intended inva- 
sion, that the pretender’s enterprise failed, and a great number of his 
abettors in England were taken into custody. Various stories are told 
concerning the methods made use of by the earl of Stair to procure 
such important secret intelligence, most of them calculated to amuse the 
reader by agreeable fictions at the expense of historical truth. The 
real fact, as it stands authenticated on record, is, that the earl of Stair 
was master of the most insinuating address, and knew how to apply a 
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bribe properly. By the influence of both, he gained over an Englii^h 
Roman Catholic priest, named Strickland, who was one of the preten- 
der's chaplains, and his chief confidant. By means of this spy, Lord 
Stair knew every project formed in the pretender's council ; and from the 
same quarter he obtained a list of the French officers who had engaged 
to accompany him to Scotland, with an exact account of the quantity 
of arms, ammunition, and provisions, to be furnished by the French 
ministry. Stair at the same time made such strong representations to 
the regent, that his royal highness saw that to remove all suspicions, 
and preserve tlie friendship of Great Britain, to which he was strongly 
inclined, he must be obliged to alter his policy : he therefore answered, 
** That he would forbid the exportation of any arms or ammunition out 
of the kingdom, and that he should send such orders to all the ports in 
France, as his Britannic majesty desired ; together with proper instruc- 
tions to the captains of such vessels as were bound for any part of 
Scotland." The success of this negotiation contributed greatly to the 
suppression of the rebellion ; for, when the insurgents found themselves 
deprived of the powerful succours they had been promised from France, 
their courage faded them, and they began to disperse. No sooner did 
the news of this reach the earl of Stair, than he repaired to the regent, 
and completely put an end to the pretender's hopes by reducing the 
regent to the necessity of declariiig himself once for all. There was no 
medium ; he must either satisfy Great Britain by refusing the pretender 
a retreat in France, or absolutely break with a prince whose Iriendship 
might be of service to him, for the sake of a guest who was both use- 
less to him and his friends, and troublesome to those who protected 
him. By the advice of the Abbe du Bols, he therefore gave the earl 
of Stair a most explicit and satisfactory answer, after having acquaintc d 
the pretender with his resolution, who immediately retired to Avignon. 
A good qpderstanding was now established between the courts of Ver- 
sailles and London, highly agreeable to the latter, as it gave the new 
sovereign an opportunity of inspecting and regulating the domestic ad- 
ministration of government. The earl of Stair's conduct upon this oc- 
casion gamed him the esteem of the duke of Orleans, now declared 
regent during the minority of Louis XV. But neither adulations nor 
civilities could put him oif his guard, or relax his attention to the in- 
terests of his royal master, as the following anecdote testifies. 

One day, the regent, attended by a splendid retinue, went in his 
coach to pay the earl a visit. The coacii halted at the gate of the 
ambassador's hotel, but when the eail of Stair descended from his 
apartment, the regent only partly alighted from his coach, setting one 
foot on the ground and keeping the other fixed on the step. The ( a^l, 
in the meantime, was advancing towards the gate ; but observing the 
posture the regent was in, he stopped short, turned about, walked three 
or four times backward and forward, and at lost asked one of the atten- 
dants, ** Whether his royal highness was come to visit him as his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s ambassador, or as earl of Stair ? ” To which receiving 
no answer, he added, ** If he comes to see Lord Stair, 1 shall reckon it 
my greatest honour to receive any one officer of the crown, much more 
the duke-regent, at the door of his coach ; but if he comes to visit the 
ambassador of my august and royal master, I think 1 should be un- 
worthy the trust reposed in me, if 1 went farther than I have done." 
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This being told the regent, he re-entered his coach, and afterwards 
caused it to be notified to his excellency, that he was not desirous of 
seeing him at court ; and, for some months, Stair actually withdrew ; till, 
hearing of the regent’s 6tting out a strong squadron at Toulon, which 
the court of Britain could not look on with indifTercnce, he went to 
court, and brought about an interview^ with the regent in the following 
manner. The guards knowing him, declared they had orders to refuse 
him admittance. “ Oh !” bays he, “ though the British ambassador be 
debarred accebs, yti Lord Stair is not.” On this he was allowed to 
enter, and having passed the first guard he hastened through the others, 
and entered the presence-chamber, whore the king and regent were, 
burrounded by a vast number of nobility, gentry, foreign ambassadors, 
and general officers. No sooner did the regent observe the earl than 
he withdrew to an inner chamber, wffiither, however, he was followed 
by his lordship, who, as he entered the room, told him, that if at pre- 
sent he denied him audience, perhaps in time he might be glad to Jiavc 
one in his turn. On this the regent and he entered into conversation 
for two hours. His royal highness perceiving, that notliing, though ever 
bo secretly transacted, could be kept from so prying an ambassador, and 
that one-half of the^ French nation were, through poverty, become spies 
upon the other, lie made a merit of discovering the whole plan of the 
Spanish minister to Lord Stair. It was deeply laid, and we shall en- 
deavour to give a concise account of it, that the reader may be made 
acquainted with the political history of the first years of the reign i f 
George L, in which the earl of Stair was the priucijial agent. 

Though Philip V., the grandson of the late king of France, was, by 
the treaty of Utrecht, allowed to reign peaceably over the luins of the 
Spanish monarchy, yet neither he nor Jiis ministers were content with 
the terms obtained. Cardinal Alberoiii, the then Spanish miiUNter, 
knew very well, that though the emperor, by the late treaty* was put 
in possession of Sicily and Flanders, a^d secured in his other ^ast do- 
minions, he w^is yet so far drained of his treasure by the last war as to 
iiavo no great inclination to a rupture ; he judged the same of the other 
powers engaged; and thinking that Great Biitain had obtained too 
advantageous terms at the last general pacification, liis aim W'as to givo 
her a king who would be apt to relinquish every advantage in gratitude 
fur the favours done him. But as Spain was unable alone to accom- 
plish so great a project, the cardinal thought of gaining over Cliarles XII. 
of Swc'den, with the czar of Muscovy, to his views. The former was 
easily brought into the scheme, from a prospect of regaining Bremen 
and Verdeii, the investment of which had been given to George I. by 
the emperor. In connexion with this scheme, Baron Goertz, the 
Swi'dish minister to the states-general, and one of the ablest statesmen 
in Europe, had twice an interview with the czar at the Hague, and 
liaviiig informed him that he had got considerable sums from the dis- 
affected in England to buy ships and ammunition fur invading Scotland, 
the Russian monarch went in person to Paris in May, 1717, and, under 
the pretext of visiting the academy, the arsenals, the chambers of rari- 
ties, and every thing that might excite the attention of the curious, 
conferred with the regent upon the intended scheme. The conference 
with the czar, was, by the regent’s secretary, communicated to tlie Bri- 
tish ambassador, who directly acquainted his court, and such active 
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Measures were instantly taken as rendered the'scdieiQe impracticable; 
at the same time» a letter fVom Count Gylleftburgb, the Swedish en* 
voy at London, to his brother, Oustavus, then ambasiMidor in France, 
having fallen into the earl of Stair’s hands, he transmitted it to the Bri- 
tish minietiy, by whom Co*ont Gylienburgh was arrested, and most of 
his papers seized, in which were many letters from aa^ to Baron 
Goertz. From these it appeared plainly that an invasion was de*. 
signed. 

But these were not the only attempts in favour of the unhappy fugi- 
tive, that were defeated through Stair’s means. He likewise had a 
principal share in bringing about the quadruple alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between hfs Britannic majesty, the emperor, the most Chris- 
tian king, and the statcs-general of the United Provinces, by which the 
designs of the court of Madrid were totally defeated. However, the 
cardinal now openly received >and entertained the pretender at the 
court of Madrid ; and, in hopes of making a powerful diversiem in 
Hungary, he attacked the emperor, and fomented disturbances in tbe 
Britibh dominions. Having likewise formed a design of seizing the 
island of Sicily, he fitted out a fleet for that purpose ; and, in July 1718, 
this Spanish armament took several considerable places in the island. 
But while they were busily employed in attacking^the citadel of Mes- 
sina, the British fleet came to the assistance of the Siciliabs, and, on 
the 11th of August, attacked twenty-seven Spanish ships of the line, 
Ca])c Passaro; after an obstinate engagement, the English took 
and sunk most of them, and soon after the king of Sicily* acceded to 
the quadruple alliance. This blow so much chagrined the court of 
Spain, that an order was issued for seizing all British merchant- 
ships, and effects in that kingdom. His majesty, George L, thereupon 
granted letters of marque and reprisals (o the British subjects against 
those of ^Spain, on the 3d of October ; and on the 17th, war was de- 
clared against Spam. The Spanish court was, at this time, the most 
intriguing in Europe ; for she not only endeavoured to disturb the tran- 
quillity of Britain, but hke^tvise of France, for which purpose, the prince 
of Cellamare, her ambassador at Paris, had entered into a conspiracy 
^ith some mutineers, to whom he gave pensions. The design was, to 
take away the regent’s life ; to make an inroad into four provinces of 
the kingdom ; to gain over the French ministry to the Spanish interest ; 
and thus pave a way for uniting the whole, or at least the greatest 
part, of the French dominions, with those of the younger branch of the 
house of Bourbon reigning in Spain. The scheme might have taken 
place, and have rekindled a general war, if it had not been discovered 
in the following extraordinary manner.— Two noblemen, who were 
intrusted with a packet from the Spanish ambassador, in France, •to 
Cardinal Alberoni, containing a relation of the progress he had made 
with some noblemen, took a chaise, which broke down about two 
leagues from Paris. The postilion, observing them to take more care 
of their portmanteau than of themselves, and struck with the remark of 
one of them, that he would rattier lose one hundred thousand pistoles 
than it, after driving them to the end of the first stage, hastened to 
Paris, and gave immediate notice of what he had seen to the govern- 
ment.^ The council of regency being instantly called, proper officers 
were immediately «j9ent off, with orders to stop them ; which they effect* 
JV X • 
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ed at PoictierB, and not only arrated their peiaonis but sent their 
j^rtmanteaa to jPatiS) Ih which were found plainest marks of a 
coDsplnu^. The same night several persons of distinction were seiaed^ 
and sent to the Bastile; and the Spanish ambassador was commanded 
to leave the kingdom. The Abb6 du Bois, secretary of state, wrote a 
circul^ letter, the next day, to the several ministers residing at the 
.French court, and particularly to the earl of Stair, acquainting hit(p 
with the motives which induced them to take this step. Soon after 
this, a declaration of war was made by France against Spain; and 
although it was looked upon rather os fictitious than real, yet the bum* 
ing of six new men-of-war upon, the stocks at Los-passages, and the 
taking of some towns, put the matter of France’s being in earnest be-* 
yond all possibility of doubt. 

But no disappointments could check the restless spirit of the cardinal, 
who still fomented the tumultuous passions of the British rebels ; many 
of the most considerable of whom had retired into the dominions of his 
master. The duke of Ormond, in particular, having received notice 
to leave France, upon an application made to the regent for that pur- 
pose, Alberoni pressed him to repair to Madrid. This invitation uas 
kept a profound secret, but there were some people about the duke 
who thought proper to communicate the design to their corres- 
pondents in Paris ; and these having shown their letters to one Mac- 
donald, a lieutenaiit-cplonel In the Irish brigades, he handed them about, 
till at last it came to the ears of the British ambassador, who sent 
Captain Gardiner express, with an account, that the preparations of 
the Spaniards at Cadiz were certainly designed against England, and 
that their fleets would put to sea the 7th or 8th of March 1718. This 
piece of intelligence was communicated by the king to parliament ; 
and eveiy military preparation was made by laud and at sea to oppose 
the invasion, which might have proved very formidable, if thc^ enemies 
of their country had not met with a check from another quarter. 

The duke of Ormond, Rdth 6000 land forces on board, having pro- 
visions, ammunition, and every other necessary, had embarked for the 
west of England ; but, meeting witlf a storm off Cape Finisterre, they 
were separated. His Grace, with most of the English .and Irish officers, 
were obliged to put back taCadiz; while the earls of Marshal and 
Seaforth, and the marquess m Tullibardin, pursued their voyage, and 
landed at Kintail, in the north of Scotland, on tlie 15th of April, with 
about 400 Spanish troops. They were very uneasy to know the fate 
of the duke of Ormond, and deferred moving firdm thence till they 
should bear what was become of his Grace ; but, before any certain ac- 
counts arrived of his disappointment. General Wightman was in march 
to disperse them, having with him two Swiss and three Dutch battalions, 
120 dragoons, and about S50 foot soldiers* He came up with them 
on the pretender’s birthday, at the pass of Glenshiel, where the McKen- 
zie! were stationed on one side, the marquess of Tullibardin, with the 
laird of McDooal, upon the other; apd the Spaniards intrenched in 
their front, making in all 1650. No sooner did they enter the pass, 
than the rebels, who lay concealed among the heath, poured in upon 
them a volley, and killed colonel of a Dutch regiment upon ttie 
spot General Wightman, observing the matter, ordered some hand; 
greqades to be thrown in among them, which fir^ t)ie heath ; and one 
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of the eplioten woimduig Seeforih in the wiM, hie dan carried himofTy 
and at the same time retired in the greatest coidimn. The rebels 
placed i^ the right hand of the pass having given >vaj» those on the 
leSt made off full speed, deserting the Spaniards, who were aM made 
prisoners. This was riie last effort in fisvour of the old pretender d)|r- 
Ing the reign of George 1. 

Daring the remainder of the rdgn of George 1*) Stair was one of the 
cabinet council ; and, on George the Second’s ascending the throne, he 
was reoeived into the same confidence. 

In AprU I7d0, he was made lord-admiral of Scotland, which, with 
his other posts, he beld^U April 1733, when he fell into dugnm at 
court, upon the occasion of bringing in a bill for changing the duties 
upon tobacco and wine, and bringing them under the laws fff excise in 
order to prevent frauds in the revenue* This afihir was greatly dis- 
liked by the trading part of the nation. Among the numlmr of those 
who opposed it in the house of peers, was the eaii of Stair. A little 
time after, he resigned all his places jinto his majesty’s haiuto $ as did 
the Lord Cobham, the duke of Bolton, the earl of Chesterfield, the earl 
of Burlington, and many others. In June 1734, he appefli)red at the 
general Sections in his native country; and as the pitty who had 
sided with Sir Eobert Walpole in promoting tile excise scheme had 
been at great pains to carry the elections of Scotland, he was the first to 
enter a protest against the minister’s interference, and because the mili- 
^ tary, who, by act of parliament, ought to be moved some miles from 
the place of election, were, neverthekss, under arms at no fiurther dis- 
tance than half a mile. During his retirement firom court, he was 
visited by the nobility from all quarters ; he edrresponded with several 
generals abroad, and with some of those noblemen in England who 
had resigned at the same time with himsejf* But a change in the 
ministry, which took place in 1741, rendered his presence necessary 
at court 

The British merchants bad long complained that letters of marque 
had been issued out from thp Spanish admiralty, against British ships, 
under pretence of searching for contraband goods and passports. Nu- 
merous representations had been made upon this head at Madrid; 
several conferences were held upon the subject ; and at last a eooven- 
tion was signed on the 4th of January, 1739, in which BpaUi agrded 
to pay £95,000, to compensate the losses sustained by the British sub- 
jects. This affair might have been amicably terminate, had not Spain 
mustered up a claim of £68,000 upon the African company, conceru- 
ing the negroes ; and refused to pay the £95,000, till the £68,000 were 
deducted. In consequence of firesh insults, an the 23d of October, 
17S9, war wan declared against Spain. Admiral Vernon, who 
had teeii sent to the West Indies to protect our trade, took Porto 
Bello on the 22d of November, and received 30,000 piastres as a 
ransom for not pillaging the town* On the 1st of Ap^ 1740, he 
sailed for Carthagena, whose out-works he took, but failed in ah attack 
upon the place itself. About a after the beginning of the war 
wuh Spain, the emperor Charles vl. ^led on the 9to of October, 1740; 
on which dtay, his eldest daughter, late empress-dowager, and mother 
to the present emperor, was proclaimed queen of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, and archduchess of Austria, Her ininisiters at the several courU 
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of Europe notified her acceesion, but the elector of Bavaria claimed 
the erown ibr hiDlfcelf. The troopa of his electorate marched, in Sep- 
tember, 1741, in support of his claim, and were followed by 30,000 
French forces, under pretence of securing the free election of an em- 
p^r, according to the treaty of Westphalia, of which their king was 
the guarantee. On the other hand, his Britannic majesty supported 
the Pragmatic sanction, and opposed the election of an emperor by the 
influence of the court of Versailles. 

During the winter of 1741, the armies were active abroad ; Lintz, ^ 
and a few other places, were taken by the Austrians, wiip gained some 
advantages in the field. At home, the parliament was taken up with 
examining into the merits of elections ; many of whicli being carried 
against Sir Robert Walpole, he resigned bis place into his majest/s 
hands ; on which a' total change ensued in the ministry. A resolution 
was taken for supporting the queen of Hungary, and restoring the 
balance of power, wliich must have been entirely destroyed, if the 
treaty for dividing the dominions of the house of Austria had succeed- 
ed, according to proposal of France. In consequence of this re- 
solution, three hundred thousand pounds were voted to her Hungarian 
majesty ; and a considerable body of British troops were sent to Flan- 
ders, the command df which, as dso of the Hanoverians and Hessians, 
was given to the earl of Stair. In March, 1742, he was made fic^ld- 
marsbal of his miyesty’s forces, and ambassador- extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the states-general. « 

His lordship instantly applied himself to the management of the im- 
portant business committed to him ; and knowing that hcdiad to deal 
with the ambassadors of Spain, France, and the new emperor, be assi- 
duously studied their memorials, and prepared replies to them before 
he set out for Holland, where, on the 10th of April, five days after his 
arrival, being conducted to a public audience of their High ^igiiti- 
nesseSf he made them a very spirited harangue, which had the desired 
effect of engaging them in the queen’s cause. This memorial was fol- 
lowed byaootWofthe 18th of August, in which the pressing applications 
of the queen of Hungary, for assistance from his Britannic majesty, 
against a powerful French array, were laid down, and tbe pitful artifices 
of tbe French detected. Sufi^ it to say, the earl of Stair at length 
brought about a general padfication, but not till afler the battle of 
Dettingen, where he, for the last time, distinguished himself, in concert 
with King George II., as a general of undaunted bravery and intrepi- 
dity. Soon after this action he petitioned to resign, which being 
granted, he again returned to the pleasures of a country life ; but ever 
ready to serve his king and country, upon the breaking out of the re- 
bellion in 1745, he repaired to court, and offered his service to suppress 
it, which was gladly accepted, ^e accompanied the duke of Cumberland 
to Edinburgh. After the suppression of this insurrection, he continued 
at court till the winter of the year, 1746, when he repaired to Scot- 
land, finding himself in a languishing condition, and un^t for business. 
On the 7th of May, 1747, he breathed out a life which had been spent 
in eminent services to his country. The earl of Stair, in person, was 
about six feet high. He was, perhaps, one of the handsomenst men of 
his time, and remarkable, among the nobility, for his .graceftil mien 
and majestic appearance. His complexion wob fair, but rather cotnhly 
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than delicate ; his Ibrebead was large aud graceful his nose straight and 
exquisitely proportioned to his ^e. As a dlplomatUt, Lord Stair 
was without a rival in his day. 

Cj^le0 ilej)miinr, asuite of ^omemt* 

BORN A. D. 1662. — DIED A. D. 1748* 

The proud duke of Somerset, as he is commonly called, belongs 
to the period now under consideiation, as far as his political diaracter 
is concerned ; for after tlic imaginary affront which he received from 
George the paiticulars of which will be related presently, be ac- 
cepted of no office at court, and nearly letircd altogether from public 
life. 

He was bom dh the 12th of August, 1662, and succeeded his bro- 
ther Francis, fifth duke of Somerbct," on the murder of the latter at 
Lerice, in 1678,^ In 1662, he married the lady Elizabeth, sole 
daughter and heiress of Joseeliue Percy, the last earl of Nortlmmber- 
land. It was stipulated on this occasion, that the duke should relin- 
quibh the name of Seymour, for that of Percy, afteP his marriage ; but 
his dutchess released him from the obligation. 

At the death of Chailes IL Seymour was one of the privy-coun- 
e^Uors who signed the proclamation of James II. } but he soon fell into 
disgrace at court, in consequence of h/is stem refusal to introduce 
Dada, nuncio from Pope Innocent XL, to an audience at Windsor. 
In 1688, he succeeded Monk, duke of Albemarle, in the chancellor- 
ship of Cambridge university ; and, in the same year, he declared for 
the prince of Orange, on his landing in Engldnd. During William’s 
reign, h^ was for some time president of the council ; he was also one 
of the lords of the regency in 1701. 

In January, 1711, his dutchess succeeded her grace of Marlborough, 
in the high offices which the latter held about the person of Queen 
Anne ; but neither she nor her husbknd retained their influence long. 
On the arrival o( George 1. in England, Seymour was nominated one 
of the new pnvy-council, and also appointed master of the hoirse, from 
which office he had been removed in 1712. But, within four weeks 
after, he threw up all his appointments. The occasion of the duke’s 
sudden and extraordinary disgust is not very clearly known ; unless it 
be that his grace was offended at something like a breach of royal fiiith 
in the matter of his son- in Jaw, Sir William Wyndham's commitment 
t& the Tower. It is said that his grace had obtained a promise, before 
Sir William’s arrest, that he should be very gently dealt with, and not 
even placed under confinement; but that this pledge was broken. 
Whatever was the real cause of the duke’s indignation, the manner 
which he took to manifest it, bordered a little on the ridiculous. 
** Having commanded his servants to strip off the royal, and put on 
the family livery, he sent for a common dust-cart, and directed that 
all the badgbs of his office should hd thrown into it ; he then, follow- 

* U« waa ihot by HoraUb BvUi, fn i^enga of an insult which the duke and afOms 
•f Uoentloiis companhms had offpfsd tv hir lady. 
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cd by fab retinue and the albresaid rehicle« proceeded to the oouft-yard 
of St James’s pidaee» and after ordering the driver to shoot the rub- 
bishy be stalked back indignantly to Northumberland houses accom- 
panied by the ^ame caval^e, in precisely the form in which he had 
left it/’ * The court must have been exceedingly amused at the proud 
duke and fab dust-cart. There are many other anecdotes ora veoord» 
equally illustrious of the duke’s miserable pride. Hb second dutcbessy 
Lady Charlotte Finch, daughter of the earl of Winchelsea, haying, in a 
moment of playfulness, given him a familiar tap on the shoulder with 
her ftn, be turned round, and sternly observed, ‘‘ My first dutcheas was 
a Percy, and she never took such a liberty 1” No^ relates that the 
duke having the celebrated painter, James Seymour, one day at hb 
table, was pleased to drink to him in these terms, ^ Courin Seymour, 
yonr health but, on the painter replying, My lord, 1 really do be- 
lieve I have the honour of being of your grace’s fiunily;” the duke 
blushing with offended pride, rose from table, and desired his steward 
to pay Seymour his bill, and disbibs him. On some occasions kb in- 
tolerable pride was deservedly dealt by. ** Get out of the way I” said 
one of the outriders, who commonly preceded the duke’s caniage, 
to a countryman who was driving a hog along the path, by which the 
great man was about to pass. Why ?” inquired the boor. Because 
my lord duke b coming, and he does not like to be looked at,” rejoin- 
ed the courier. ** But I will see him, and my pig shall see him too I” 
exclaimed the clown, enraged at the imperious manner of the lacque;j^ 
and, seizing the animal by the ears, he held it up before him until bis 
grace and retinue had rolled past 

Hb grace died in 1748w There b a fine statue of him, by Rys- 
braok, in the senate-house of the university of Cambridge. Algernon, 
carl of Hertford, succeeded him in the dukedom. 


fiOBN A. D. 1670. — DZBD A. D. 1723. 

k 

This eminent lawyer was the son of Sir William 'Cowper, Bart , < f 
Hertford. He was educated for the bar, and became recorder of Col- 
chester soon after hb entering upon practice. In 1695 he was returned 
to parliament for the town pf^Hertford, and made a very successful 
debut in the house. In the next year he assisted as one of the crown- 
counsel in the trial of Sir William Perkins for high treason. He also 
supported the bill of attainder against Fenwiok. 

In October, 1705, he was made keeper of the great seal. Hb ser- 
vices in promoting the union of the Scottish and English crowns were 
rewarded by a peerage. On the 9th of November, 1706, he was cre- 
ated Baron Cowper ^ Wingham ; and in the month of May following 
hp msi iqipointed lord-high-chaneellor of England. 

ua the resignation of the whig ministry in 1710, he resigned the 
seals of oflSce, which were relaotantly received by hb royal mbtress. 
George I. restored him to the chancellorship in August, 1714. In 


* Momoin ol tli« Kit Cat Club, p 10^ 11. 
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April, 1718, he resigned the great seal, having previously been raised 
to an earldom* In 1728 his political integrify was impeached by one 
Christopher Layer, who having been apprehended on a charge of high 
treason, in the course of his examination insinuated that Lori Cowper 
was coaneoted with certain parties who were aiming at the expulsion of 
the house of Brunswick. His lordship indignantly denied the charge, 
and demanded an investigation of the whole affair by bis brother-peers, 
but this was declined as unnecessary for the vindication of his charac- 
ter, which was unsullied. Among the latest acts of his lordship’s life 
was his opposition to the bill of pains and penalties against Atterbury, 
and his protest against an act for imposing a tax upon Roman Catholics. 
He died in October, 1723. 

All parties concur in ascribing considerable professional talents to 
Chancdlor Cowper. Chesterfield declares^ that, as a speaker, he was 
almost without A rivid. He never spoke without universal applause,” 
he says. The ears and the eyes gave him up the hearts and under- 
standings of the audience.” A writer of his own time has applied to 
him the compliment passed by Ben Jouson on Lori Verulam : — ** He 
commanded when he spoke ; he had his judges angry and pleased at 
his devotion. No man had their affections more in his power ; and the 
fiear of every man that heard him was lest he should come to an end.’’ 
In general politics, Cowper was liberal; but -he was not a party- 
man, though he usually voted with the whigs, and shared their tri- 
^uuphs or reverses. Swift, in speaking of Queen Anne's advisers, says 
of him: — Although his merits are later than the rest, he deservetlra 
rank in this great counciL He was considerable in the station of a 
practising lawyer ; but as he was raised to be a chancellor and a peer 
without passing through any of the intermediate steps which, in the 
late times, have been the constant practice ; and little skilled in the 
nature o( government or the true interests of princes, further than the 
municipal or common law of England ; his abilities, as to foreign af- 
fairs, did not equally appear in the council. Some former passages of 
his life were thought to disqualify him for that office, by which he was 
to be the guardian of the queeo's conscience; but these difficulties were 
easily overruled by the authors of his promotion, who wanted a person 
that would be subservient to all their designs, wherein they were not 
disappointed* As to his other accomplishments, he was what we usu- 
ally call a piece of a scholar, and a good logical reasoner ; if this were 
not too often alloyed by a faUacious way of managing an argument, 
which m^es him apt to deceive the unwary, and sometimes to deceive 
himself.” 


BOER A.D. 1667 . — DZBD A. D. 1732 . 

It 

Thomas Parker, lord-chancellor of Great Britain, was the son of 
an English, attorney of good famity. He was bom at Leeke, in Staf- 
fordshire, in 1667 ; and educated al^ Trinity-college, Cambridge. Hav- 
ing adopted the profession of the law, in 1705, he was appointed ooun- 
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sel {o Queen Anne ; and in the same year be was rehitned mett^ber fir 
the city of Derby. 

He succeeded 8ir John Holt» as ohi^f-jnstiee in the king’s bench, be-* 
' ing recommended to that office by Godolpbin and Sunderland. 
George 1. created him Baron Macclesfield, and, on the 12th of May, 
1718, appointed him lord-chancellor. In 1721 he was created earl 
of Macclesfield. 

Macclesfield was an able lawyer, and an equitable judge, but not 
free Crom the charge of venality. On the 6th of May, 1725, he was 
formally impeached by the commons, in twenty-one articles, for haviri]yr 
disposed of certain offices in chancery to incompetent persons, and 
with having embezzled funds placed under the guardianship of that 
court His trial lasted thirteen days, end was conducted with great 
spirit by the impeachers. He was unanimously pronounced guilty by 
upwards of ninety of his peers, and fined in J&0;000. It is said that 
Macclesfield’s impeachment originated in the dislike of the piince of 
Wales, whom the chancellor had ofiended by asserting, that his royal 
highness had no right to control the education of his own children, and 
that the king gave Macclesfield a promise, that his fine should be paid 
out of the privy purse. Be fhat as it may, the death of his majesty 
threw the full burddb of the fine upon the earl himself, who, mortified 
and irritated, retired at once from public life, and spent the remainder 
of his days at his seat of Sherborne castle, in Oxfordshire, where he 
died in April, 1732. « 


BORN A. D. 1666.^dieo A. D. 1743. 

This distinguished admiral was born on the 26th of October, 1666. 
He entered, while yet very young, into the naval service. On the 7th 
of June, 1692, he was appointed captain of the Ilaz6e fire-ship ; from 
which he was soon removed to the SanMiel and Henry, of forty-four 
guns. Id 1695, he had the command of the Woolwich, a ship of fifty 
four guns, employed in the channel-fleet under Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 
Soon after the accession of Queen Anne, he became captain of the 
Hampton-court, of seventy guns. He subsequently served, in succes- 
sion, under the orders of Showifl, Booke, and Leake ; with the latter of 
whom he acted at the taking of Majorca. On his return from the 
Mediterranean, he was despatched, in 1707, with a squadrofi of nine 
ships (ff the line, to the West Indies, having under his convoy ^ valu- 
able fleet of merchantmen, which he escofted safely to their respective 
destinations. Having received infbi;mation, in the month of December, 
that the French admiral, Du Casse, had put to sea for the purpose of 
protecting some Spanish galleons homeward-bound, he set sail with the 
Expedition, Portland, Kingston, and a fire-ship, for the purpose of at- 
tacking the galleons before Du Casse could join them. On the^^th 
of May, 1706, he descried the enemy’s fleet, consisting of seventeen 
sail, galleons and ships of war, standing towards Carthagena. , At sunset, 
he g^autly attacked the largest vessel, whicli, after having sustained 
ail engagement for about an hour and a half, was blown up. His two 
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consorts had) hoi»evcr) disrog^dod Ijm signals to attack ; and, nigfit 
coming on, he could only keep one of the enemy in sight, lie camd 
up with her about ten o'clock, and his own vessel, the Expedition, be- 
ing now assisted by the Kingston and Portland, the enemy's ^hip, which 
carried fifty guns, was compelled to surrender. Meantime, the galleons 
had dispersed and escaped. 

Admiral Wager’s conduct, respecting the ship which he had captured 
in the engagement, gained him universal esteem. At that time, there 
were no regulations as to the distribution of prize-money ; but, when- 
ever a vessel was captured, it fell a prey to a general pillage. To reme- 
dy this evil, an act of parliament was passed, in 1 707, regulating the 
future allotment of prize-money, but this not being known to Wager or 
his crew, they had proceeded on the old principle in making the divi- 
sion. But upon reoening intelligence of the new law. Wager ordered 
his captain to deliver up, for fair distribution, all the silver and valua- 
ble effects he had seized for his own and the admiral’s use. Wager, 
shortly afterwards, received, by a vessel from England, a commission 
as rear-admiral of the blue ; and, on the 2d of December, 1 708, was 
made rear-admiral of the whife. He remained until 1709 in the 
West Indies, where the ships under his command were very success- 
ful in capturing prizes On his return to Englaml, he was immediate- 
ly made rear-admiral of the red ; and, on the 8th of December, receiv- 
ed the honour of knighthood. 

During the remainder of the reign of Queen Anne, he does not ap- 
^)ear to have been employed in actual service ; but, shortly after the 
riccossion of George I., he was appointed commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, and, nearly at the same time, comptroller of the navy 
On the 16th of June, 1716, he Was made vice-admiral of the blue ; on 
the 1st of February ensuing, vice-admiral of the white ; and, on the 
I jth of March, vice-admiral of the red. In 1718, he was appointed a 
lord of the admiralty, on which occasion he resigned the comptroller- 
ship of the navy. 

Betwixt the years 1718 and 1730, Sir Charles performed a variety 
of services for his country, which our limits will not permit us to detail. 
^In July, 1731, he was made admiral of the blue ; and, about the same 
time, had the columand of a large armament, with which he set sail, 
for the purpose of seeing carried into execution the particulars of a 
treaty entered into at Vienna. The object of his mission being accom- 
plished, he returned to England, where he arrived on the 10th of 
December, and never afterwards assumed any naval command. 

On the 2ist of June, 1733, Sir Charles Wager was nominated first 
lord or the admiralty ; in January following, he was made admiral of 
the white; and having, on the 19th of March, 1741, quitted the ad 
miralty board, he was, in the month of December, appointed treasurer 
of the navy. This station he held until his death, which took place 
on the 24th of May, 1743, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. A 
splendid monument was erected to his memory in Westminster-abbey. 

Sir Charles Wager was a good naval officer, and remarkable for 
coolness in the midst of dtoger and dilficulty. While he was at the 
head of the admiralty, an expedition, conducted by Captain Middle- 
ton, was sent out for the discovery of a passage to the Soufh seas by 
the north-west part of Hudson's bay; and Commodore Anson perform- 
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pd his celebrated voyage round the world, the original idea of which is 
said to have been formed and matured by Sir Charles himself* 


BORN A. D. 1673 . — DIED A. D. ] 748 . 

George Wade was born in the year 1673. He entered the ai*my 
in 1690, and became a major-general in 1709. On being placed at 
the head of the ordnance department in Scotland, he conferred a siur 
gular beneOt on that kingdom by employing the military in cutting 
roads and otherwise improving the means of communication in the 
Highlands. In this undertaking he displayed oonsidecable skill and 
great perseverance ; and being aided by the resident gentiy, as well 
as supported by the government, after ten years of the most strenuous 
and persevering efforts he succeeded in throwing open a great part of 
the northern portion of Scotland to ready and easy access from the 
Lowlands. The consequences were of incalculable benefit to the 
Highlanders themselves, as well as to the country at large. rWadc set 
about making hb rqpds in the true military style of his great prede- 
cessors in the art, — ^the Roman legionaries. In Chambers’s amusing 
^ Book of Scotland* one of Wade’s roads is described as presenting only 
four deviations from a direct line in the long distance of sixteen miles, 
and these were all occasioned by tlie neccjssity of carrying the work 
across rivers. Wade, says Chambers, ** seems to have communicated 
his own stiff, erect, and formal character to his roads, but above all to 
this particular one, which is as straight as his person, as undeviating as 
his mind, and as indifferent to steep braes as he himself was to difficul- 
ties in the execution of his duty.” 

In 1715, the marshal was returned to parliament for the borough of 
Hindon. In 1792, he was elected for Bath, and continued to repre- 
sent that city until his death, which occurred in 1748. 

Wade has been accused of cowardice by some, and of militaiy in- 
capacity by others, on account of his conduct during the rebellion of 
1745. He was placed at the head of a body of troops destined to act 
against the rebels, but lingered inactively at Newcastle, when, as it is 
alleged, he ought to have begp marching into the north. There is no 
proof, however, that.the marshal was at all deficient in courage ; on the 
contrary, on more than one occasion be gave eminent proofs of his 
being possessed of a high degree both of honour and animal courage ; 
and it does not appear that his conduct in 1745 ever drew down upon 
him the censure of the government ; he died a prifry-councillor, and 
in possession of bis full nulitary rank. 


X<nr)i Wbunant 

SORM A.D. 167S.*-*D1ED a.d. 1751. 

HbneT St John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke and Baron St John of 
Lidyard Tregoze, was bom about the year 1678. Common ftme has 
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placed his birth at an earlier period ; and if we ara to rely on the tes« 
timony of his tomb-stone, 1672 must be assigned as the year in which 
he was bom ; but he himself expressly says in a letter to Sir W. Wynd- 
ham, which bears the date of New Years day, 1738, ** nine months 
hence I shall be threescore;” and, therefore, we^miut conclude the year 
first mentioned to be the correct one. It avails not to speak of the an- 
tiquity, wealth, or distinction of the lordly line from which be sprang ; 

Not all that beralda rake £rom coffin'd clay, 

Or pofU tell in honey’d lines of rhyme, 

Can blaxon oril deeds, or consecrate a cnme.’* 

It is, however, interesting to know that the branch of the St John's, 
from which he was immediately descended, was distinguished by its at- 
tachment to popular rights, and that several of his relations died con- 
fessors in the eminent cause of England’s liberties. He himself was 
bred up with great care by his grandfather. Sir Henry St John, at his 
family scat of Battersea. As his grandmother was a decided puritan, 
and entertained in her house that celebrated nonconformi*iit, Daniel Biir- 
gei»s, it is natural to conclude that St John was educated in dissenting 
principles; and indeed he himself informs us in his letter to Pope, 
printed at the end of the celebrated epistle to Sir^. Wyndham, that 
he was obliged, while yet a boy, to read over the commentaries of Dr 
Manton, whoso pride it was to have made a hundred and nineteen ser- 
,mons on the hundred and nineteenth Psalm.” At a proper age he was 
sent to Eton, where a rivalship commenced between him and the fa- 
mous Sir Robert Walpole, whi(*h, in after life, ripened into the bitter- 
est comity, and terminated only vrith the grave. Fiom Eton he re- 
moved to Christ church, Oxford, where he contrived eflTectually to purge 
himself from any taint of puritanism which in his early education he 
might have contracted. He' left the university with the reputation of 
posses^ng brilliant talents; and as his personal appearance was of almost 
unequalled bi^auty, combining grace witft a dignity that seemed born 
for command, while his manners were so fascinating that they alone 
would have won his way to the hearts of men, and his conversation 
was adorned by the most sparkling wit, and a profusion of illustrations 
furnished by his boundless memory, high expectations were entertained 
of his future success in life : but to great parts he added great pas- 
sions, and his outlet in life was signalized by a career of profligacy and 
dibauchery, which excited the wonder o(an age nowise remarkable for 
its morality. Ever anxious to be foremost in the pursuit which engaged 
his attention at the time, he probably derived as much satisfaction from 
the notoriety of keeping Miss Guisley, the most expensive prostitute 
in the kingdom, and of being able to drink a greater quantity of wine 
at d sitting than any other man of fashion, as he subsequently did from 
his fame as a politician. His parents, in order to reclaim him, caused 
him to be married to the daughter and co-heiress of Sir Heniy Win- 
chescomb, — a lady with whom he received a handsome jointure ; but it 
does not appear that the remedy was successful, for after living together 
some time, they parted by mutual agreement, he complaining of the 
obstinacy of her temner, and she bitterly accusing him of the most 
shameless infidelity. In the }car 1700 — ^thc same year in which he was 
married— he was clioseu to represent the borough of Woottun-Basset, 
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in the parliament of which Robert Harley was for the first time chosen 
speaker. Whatever may have been St John’s other faults> desertion of 
his party cannot be charged upon him, for on this his first introduction 
to public life, he openly joined the tories, either because he perceived 
them to be the dominant faction, or through the influence of Marlbo* 
rough, who had already taken notice of him as a young man of rising 
talent. He sat for tlie same place in the next parliament, which was 
the last of William and the first of Anne, and is said to have voted 
against the bill for settling the succession to the crown. There has 
been no little discussion of the truth of tlii^ charge, which he himself 
repeatedly denies in the most indignant terms ; but the fact appears to 
be, that although he might not vote against the principle of the bill, 
he did vote against a most important and essential provision of it, tliat 
by which it was declared to be high treason to obstruct tlic aoctsMon of 
the house of Hanover, lie appears rapidly to have risen into notice 
as a man of invincible energy and singular tJent; for, in 1 704*, he, 
along with Harley, to whom he had closely attacned himself, was bioiiglit 
into office by Marlborough and Godolphin as sccretai^ at wnt and of 
the marines. Though lie was at this time, and indoid as long lu 
continued in office, an ardent votary of wine and women, he made him- 
self extremely active the house of commons, and inipiessed on all 
men, by his readiness both to speak and to act, a high respect for his 
talent and enterprizc. Though sprung from a whig family, he was 
himself a decided tory, and as such, was closely hagiud with Harley 
111 all political measures. So intimatt was the alliance between them, 
that when, in 1707, Hurley was dismissed from office, in oonsequeneo 
of tlie discovery of his intrigues, St John chose to follow his fortunes, 
and gave in his resignation on the day following. He was not elected 
to the parliament which met in 1708, but employed the two >eaia of 
his retirement in hard study, and he subst'quently declared tins to have 
been the most seiviceable part of his life. It cannot now beVuowu 
what share he took in the selves of duty, but well-contrived intiigucs, 
which ended in the expulsion of an ? iiiiinistration, that possessed the 
entire confidence of the moneyed Interest and of the allies, — that was 
upheld by men of no coinmon talent, deeply verst d in the maiiageiiK nt 
of business, and that had won for the country imniorlal laurels in a popu- 
lar war. It is idle to consider the trial of Sachcvtrell as any thing but 
a subordinate cause of the ov9rthrow of Godolphin's adiiiinistratiou, 
though it is certainly true thi^ that misjudged jiroeeeding hastened its 
downfall. As Bolingbroke said, The whigs took it into their heads to 
roast a parson, aud they did loast him ; but their ztai tempted them to 
make the fiie so hot that they scorched themselves.” The true causes 
are to be found iu the heavy expenses of the war, and in the Jacobite 
inclinations of the queen. On the change of power St John was made 
secretary of state, Harley being ehanccHor and under- treasurer of the 
exchequer. To support the new ministry, the famous periodical was 
set up, entitled * The Examiner,’ of which the first twelve papers were 
written by St John, Atteibury, Prior, and others of eminent talent. 
One of these papers was written by St John with such consummate 
ability, that it has since acquired a separate reputation, as Mr St John’s 
It ttcr to the Examiner* In the new paiJiamcnl lie sat for Berkshire, 
and if at any, it was at llii*' period of his life that liis lo\c of power ami 
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pTOUliuencc was gratified. To biin w'as intrusted the chief support of 
the ministry in the lower house; and of a surety, large as was the 
miyority which be could command, it required all his keen sarcasm and 
brilliant rhetoric to withstand the small but formidable mass of tiie op- 
position. To him is to be ascribed the credit or discredit of managing 
the treaty of Utrecht ; and however much w'e may blame the terms of 
this celebrated peace, — ^the desertion of our allies, — the base cringing 
to France, — and the ignominious surrender of our just claims/ we can- 
not refuse to admire the energy and tact displayed by St John in car- 
rying it through. Feebly backed by that solemn trifier, Harley, — op- 
posed with the utmost vehemence by an opposition of extraordinary 
talent, and deriving incalculable advantages from a minute acquaintance 
with business, — iiaving to counteract the unceasing hostility of our nu- 
inc'ioiis and powerful allies, — to animate with his own s])irit the Hogging 
z( al of the supporters of government, — and, in addition to all this, be- 
ing enable to lest securely on the promises of the French king, who 
ag.iiij irul ag'in destroyed ‘dl the negotiations by the evei- increasing 

arnig.im*e of his deinaiiil St John, nevertheless, burmounted every 

diHiculty, and by dint of uuu nutting application and singular address, 
iein^th (‘dll ii the ncusure into execution. Ilis* spirit seemed to rise 
. diHieuh os and dangers increased upon h^, and where other 
nun \\nuld lidv< b‘H*n bjHbd by the prospect, he only nerved his 
arm to grapple with tnem more vigorously. Conscious as he must 
have been that he uas the cliief support of the ministry, it was not 
«miialural that ills aspiring mind bhculd be chagrined at beholding the 
must prominent place iu the eyes of mi ii, filled by one for w hoin he 
now began to entertain a thorough contempt ; and his chagrin was in- 
creased in 1712 by bis being raised to the peerage uith the title of 
Viscount only, while that of Earl had been given to Harley, and by 
hib havmg b( on omitted in a recent distribution of bix vacant ribands 
of tlie oaJer of the Garter. But 1* ddes this, there were otlier causes 
of a public nature. Holiiigliroke ^ictested Harleys tiiinming policy, 
and was (‘onstanily urging iinn to adopt high tory measures, and to 
clear the pabiuet of every man favourable to the Revolution. He was 
iibo tnueii nio.(‘ deeply implicated than the treasurer in the intainoiis 
CO’ respoudence which tlic ‘ Memoires de Berwic* satisfactorily show them 
lx h to I^d^c carried on with the Stuart family.® The differences 
1)( i\ e««ri tlie iWi> * ‘ libl^rs gradually increased to such a height, that it 
became e\hle* *■ "bi pr< sent cabinet could not long hold together; and 
ns Ixdmgbi ke, besides contriving to win the favoui of the queen’s 
minion, Mrs Mashani, was a muclTmore decided Jacobite than his col- 
league, Anne determined to sacrifice the lord-treaburer. Before the 
(Explosion took place, however, Bolingbrokc exhibited his attachment to 
the principles of his family, and ' is fond remembrances of the lessons 
and companions of his boyhood. ’>y introducing into the house of lords, 
in a pompous speecli, the memorably-infainous bill, “ to prevent the 
growth of schism,” by which dissenters were forbidden to instruct their 

' Si Juhn coiifj&*>e8 tliat England might have obtained mure ad^unUigcoiis 

I Cl ms. 

• It io a cuiiooa pioof of Bulingbrok€*8 love for truth, that, in liis letter to Wyndhaiu, 
lie solnnnlv diiixs li.iviiig evei cui (vspuiidtd with the court at St Oermains pruvioub lo 
hi» inipedi’hmciit. Whoovei will read the Memoirs of Marsh.J Berwick, will find 
ample reason for diiilH.l)tvuig hib loidehip. 
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own cliildreQ* and the nhole country was to be dragooned into ignor- 
ance and irreligion." On the i27th of July, 1714, &e white staff was 
taken from Harley ; and Bolingbroke, believing now that the supreme 
power was lodged in his hands, began with his characteristic energy to 
form a ministry of which every member elect was noted for his hostil- 
ity to tlie protestant succession* Fortunately for the country and for 
posterity, the whig party was not less active ; and Anne .being declared 
to be* in imminent danger, from an illness brought on l>y the late dis- 
sensions in the cabinet, the council, under the dukes of Argyle and 
Somerset, recommended the duke of Shrewsbury to hold the vacant 
staff, to which Anne gave her assent, and shortly after expired. No- 
thing could exceed the rage of Bolingbroke and his associates on this 
unexpected event.^ The crisis they had long looked for was come, and 
behold I the game had gone against them. By the bold and skilful 
management of the whigs, the country, in this hour of imminent peril, 
was delivered unscathed, — the protestant succession was firmly estab- 
lished,— the Jacobites received a blow from which they never recover- 
ed, — and the religion and liberty of the nation were placed on a sure 
foundation. On the third day after Anne's death, Addison was ap- 
pointed by the regency to the foreign secretaryship, and Bolingbroke 
was made to deliveikup all the letters and papers belonging to Ids oftice. 
On the arrival of the new monarch, Bolingbroke requested permission 
to kiss Jus hand, and sent most humble assurances of his obedic nee ; 
but his request was refused ; and to such a height had the rage of his 
opponents been raised, that it was resolved to impeach him of high 
tM'ason. Instead of staying to meet the charge, he Red in disguise to 
Fi-cince, “ in consequence,” says he, in a letter to Lord Laiisdowne, 

of having received certain and repeated information from some who arc 
in the secret of affairs, that a resolution was taken by thoAC who had 
power to execute it, to pui-sue me to the scaffold.” Immediately on 
ins Right being known, a bill of attainder was brought in against him 
by his ancient school-fellow', Walpole ; and so general was the impres- 
sion of his guilt, that only two members — botJi of whom w ere rank 
Jacobites — ventured to utter a word in the fugitive’s defence. The bill 
passed through the upper house ; and as if to justify it, Bolingbroke. 
w itli the smart of attainder tingling in his veins, accepted the oRicc or 
secretary in the mock court of the pretender. But he soon discovered 
the madness of the step he had taken. It was just at this period that 
the ill-fated rebellion of 1715 was concocting, and on entering into 
otRce he found the treasury empty, — ^the French court indisposed to 
render any assistance, — the supporters of the cause full of ungrounded 
confidence and ill-regolated zeal, — the prince himself weak-headed and 
irresolute, — his chief counsellors struggling among themselves for 
place,— the English Jacobites unwilling to countenance the under- 
taking,— nnd all the affairs of the court and plans of the rising en- 
tangled in such inextricable confusion, and surfeited with such pre- 
posterous folly, that it seemed as if Providence had sent infatuation on 
them to destroy them. Despairing of success, Bolingbroke neverthe- 
less determined to prop the falling cause to the best of his ability, and 

* There is an aroiibinff aneedaie fii the * Secret History of the White Stafi,’ detailing 
tlic eonferenee between Buluigbioke and Atteibur}, immodiutely after the (lueeii had 
ghen awa} the 
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exerted himself strenuously to reduce matters to something like order, 
and to obtain supplies from the French* court. But even ids talents 
failed of success; and to add to his mortification, he was suimnarily and 
insolently dismissed from the pretender's service, and articles of im- 
peachment exhibited against him. What was the cause of this strange 
proceeding cannot now be ascertained ; but Bolingbroke appears to have 
viewed it with sincere pleasure, ab it at once set him at liberty from 
any engagements or obligations to the pseudo-monarch ; and when he 
was requested to reassume his office, he said, “ 1 am a freeman, and I 
wish my arm may rot off if I ever draw my swoid, or employ iny ptn, 
in his service.” 

Being proscribed by both jiarties, it was with no little pleasure tliat 
he received from the carl of Stair, the English ambassador at Paris, 
an intimation of the king's favourable disposition to him, and he now 
turned all his thoughts to effecting a reconciliation with his enemies 
the uhigs. We learn from Horace Walpole's letters, that he made 
prafessions of the most implicit submission and support to the whig 
gov ornment ; and as an earnest of his anxiety to serve them, publish- 
ed, in 1717, his celebrated letter to Sir W. Wyndhara, in which he dis- 
played, with great effect, the insignificance and folly of the pretender's 
party. Though it is confessed that this production gave a death-blow 
to the Jacobite cause, it does not appear that it effected Bolmgbroke's 
real object, for he was still unable to return to England. During the 
early part of his exile Ins first wife had died, and he now married the 
widow of the Marquis de Villette, and niece of the celebrated. Madam 
Maintenon, a woman of great beauty and talent, in whose society, aid- 
ed by the philosophical spirit which circumstann^s had forced upon 
him, and by the glittering gaieties of the French capital, he passed his 
time as Jiappily as could wisely bo expected for a spirit burning with 
the desire of action, and yet pent up in an inglorious idleness. In 
1723, tie obtained from England a pardon, as to his personal safety, 
but which restored him neither to his title or inheritance, nor to his 
seat in parliament. In consequence of this act of favour, he returned 
to England. Just he was about to embark in the packet-boat at 
iCalais, he met with his ancient ally Atterbury, who, after weathering 
the storm which had burst on the head of Bolingbroke, was now set- 
ting out on a banishment for new offences, at the very time that his 
former coadjutor was returning. As soon as Bolingbroke arrived in 
England, he used aH his arts and energy to obtain the reversal of his 
attainder, not scrupling to humble himself to degradation before his 
enemy Walpole, that he might accomplish his object ; and his efibrts 
were so far successful, that in two years after his return from banish- 
ment, his family-estate was restored to him, and he was allowed to pos- 
sess any other estate in the kingdom which he might thmk proper to 
purchase. This remission of his sentence has always been charged up- 
on Walpole as one of the most unwise acts of his administration ; but 
Coxe, in his life of that statesman, shows pretty clearly that it was a • 
measure unwillingly brought forward by Walpole, in obedience to the 
express commands of his sovereign, whose ear Bolingbroke had con- 
trived in some way to gain. The bitterness with which this act of 
indulgence was opposed in parliament, and the feelings of dislike which 
it excited throughout the country, are remarkable proofs of the extent 
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*to which Bolingbroke was hated and feared. Me^hten, the comptroller 
of the bjgtoehold, declared irr the debate* that ** the public Crimea for 
which thw petitioner stood attainted, were so heinous, so flagrant, and 
of so deep a dye, as not to admit of any expiation or atonement ; and 
whatever he might have done to deserve his majesty's private grace and 
pardon, yet he fought him altogether unworthy of any national favour.'* 
Bolingbroke took advantage of the favour shown him, to purchase a 
seat of Lord Tankerville’s, at Dawley, near Uxbridge in Middlesex, 
and here he devoted himself to farming, painting his hall with spades, 
rakes, ploughs, and other emblems of agriculture. He maintained a 
constant corresjioiidcnoe with Swift, now banished, as he himself said, 
to Ireland, and Pope resided within a short distance, so that he was 
not wholly deprived of the society of eminent men. In writing to 
Swift about this period, he says, I am on my own farm, and here I 
shoot strong and tenacious roots ; 1 have caught hold of the earth, to 
use a gardener's phrase, and neither my friends nor my enemies will 
And it an easy matter to transplant me again/’ But he had njt yet 
learned to know his own temperament However often he might make 
use of, he never felt the expression, Iniioouos amo delicias, doctamqiie 
quictom/’ His was not the spirit to which “ rural amusements and 
philosophical meditations could make the hours glide smoothly on." 
Finding that there was no hope of his being restored to bis dignities so 
long as Walpole held the reins of power, and heedless of the gratitude 
whicii he had again and again professed to that statesman, he leagued him- 
self with the tory party, and with the discontented wings who clung to 
Pulteney, and commenced an opposition to the Walpole administration 
more implacable, and more systematic, than any other recorded in the 
history of English factions. While Wyndham and Pulteney attacked 
the minister in parliament, Bolingbroke and others were not less 
active with their pens; and in a series of papers published in ^The Crafts- 
man,' Walpole was assailed with a ferocity, and it is but fair fo add, a 
talent, rarely paralleled in political controversy. During ten years this 
warfare was cariied on ; but the genius and the arts of Walpole pre- 
vniled, and at length Bolingbroke was deserted by those over whom he 
had so long been the presiding genius. Pulteney, his ally, advised hiu 
to retire from the scene, declaring that the knowledge of his co-opera- 
tion was more injurious thsj} beneficial to the enemies of the admin- 
istratioDf and the lories seem at last to have become restive under the 
yoke of the mounting Bolingbroke." Finding himself thus useless, 
he took the resolution of retiring to France. “ I am still," says he in 
a letter to Wyndham, written at this period, *‘the same proscribed 
man, surrounded with difficulties, exposed to mortifications, and unable 
to take any share in the service but that which I have taken, and 
which I think you would not persuade me to take in the present state 
of things. My part is over ; and he who remains on the stage after his 
part is over, deserves to be hissed off/' Before his withdrawal, he 
summoned up all his energies to deal one parting-blow against the 
minister, in his * Dissertation on Parties,' one of the ablest, if not the 
ablest, of his political writings. He retired to France in 1736, and 
took up his residence in an agreeable retirement near Fontainebleau. 
Here he devoted himself to more exalted studies than had previously 
occupied him. To use his own language in the * Reflections upon 
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Exile/ he resolved, “ far frbm the hurry of the world, and almost an 
unconcerned spectator of what passed in it, iiaving paid in Mpblic life 
what he owed to the present age, to pay in a private life whw he owed 
to posterity.” The first fruits of his leisure was a series of * Letters on 
the Study and Use of History,' in the course of wliicli he takes occasion 
to develope the opinion which he had long previously maintained in 
/o nversation, that the scriptures are not the revealed will of God. The 
shallowness and triteness of the reasoning with which he supports this 
doctrine, were too obvious to escape even the eyes of his most intimate 
friends. If ever Boliugbroke trifies,’’ said Pope, it must be when 
he turns divine.” The assumption of philosophical resignation and 
contempt for the accidents of life, which he displays in these letters, 
excited considerable ridicule at home; and to obviate this, he addressed 
a Letter to Lord Bathurst, on the true use of retirement and study. 
But in spite of his assumed philosophy, there was still beating beneath 
the dark mantle of the sage, a heart as open to human passions, as rest- 
less, and as warm with hatred, party-spirit, and love of power, as May 
through which the stream of life ever cirmilkited. He returned to 
England in the course of a few years, and took up his residence at his 
family-seat in Battersea, which had now fallen to him by the death of 
his father. Unable to look upon the course of ewents with that calm 
spirit of indifference, witli the possession of which he had flattered him- 
self, he plunged oucc again into the party-politics of the day. His ‘Let- 
ters on Patriotism and Idea of a Patriot King,' is one of his last pro- 
ductions; and although the writer was bordering on his seventieth ycat, 
it displays as much fire, ingenuity, and florid rhetoric, and as little jiro- 
found judgment, as the earliest of his productions. After sketching a 
patriot king to be such an one as, if ever he existed, w^ould be a sort of 
standing miracle, he concludes his airy speculation by saying, “ Those 
who live to see such happy days, and to act in so glorious a scene, 
will, perfiaps, call to mind with some tenderness of sentiment, when he 
is no more, a man who contributed his mite to carry on so good a work, 
and who desired life for nothing so much as to see a king of Great 
Britain the most popular man in his country, and a patriot king at the 
jiead of ail united people.” The last composition which flowed from Jiis 
pen, was an EsSay upon the state of the nation ; but ere it could be 
completed death arrested the writer's hand. After suffering excrucia- 
ting agony from a cancer on his cheek, he expired at his family-seat, 
on the 15th of November, 1751, cud was interred in Battersea church. 
With his dying breath he maintained the dark tenets of infidelity which 
he had professed during life, and some of his latest orders w'ere, that 
none of the clergy should be allowed to disturb his dying hours. After 
his decease a number of productions intended for publication were 
found among his papers, one of which was his celebrated Essay on the 
nature, extent, and reality of human knowledge. 

It appears to us that nothing can be more absurd than the attemjit 
which has been frequently made — ^and has of late been renewed by a 
writer of considerable ability in the department of fiction— to represent 
Bolingbrokc as a man more sinned against tlian sinning, and animated 
at heart by a sincere desire to serve his country, though occasionally 
the ardour of his passions drove him into perilous errors. If there be 
one feature of his character which stands out more prominently than 
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anothet) it is an utter and heartless want of piinciplc. From the com- 
mencema|l^of his career down to the day of Ins death, personal ambi- 
tion, or spleen of the moment, was the mainspring of his actions. 
Signalizing his entrance upon public life by a desertion of the princi- 
ples in which he had been educated, — ^voluntarily becoming the most 
active persecutor of his earliest friends and connections, — professing, 
to forward his own ambitious views devoted attachment to a religion 
whose ministers he insulted, and whoso altars he dcspi»cd, — intriguing 
with a favourite, and corresponding with an exiled tyrant to supplant his 
colleague, — solemnly protesting his adherence to the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, at the very time that he was filling hi» projected cabinet with 
zealous Jacobites, — cringing to the minister by w horn he had been im- 
peached and exiled, — assuring that minister of his friendship and sup- 
port until he had obtained all the favours that could be granted, and 
then with shameless ingratitude organizing against him the most dead- 
ly opposition, — inveighing against parties, and liiiusi li tiie ringleader ot 
tbt bitterest of factions, lauding the prerogative to flattiT a sovereign, 
and declaiming for a libemjly bordering upon licentiousness, to embarrass a 
ministry, — are traits in the character of ^Hhis iiigrate and caiikeu d 
Bolingbroke,” which it would be cant and not candour, w eakness and 
not wisdom, to forgi-t or to forgive. Nothing can be more ludicrously 
inconsistent than his professions of adherence to a family which had 
been driven from the throne for its attacks on popular rights, contrast- 
ed with the fiery vehemence of his tirades against the wliigs for at- 
tempting to enslave the nation. We defy any one to point out wnf- 
ings more deeply imbued w'ith whig principles, or more opposed to all 
the political principles of Mr St John, than the letters in the ‘ Crafts- 
man,' those on the * History of England,' and th(‘ * Dissertation on 
Piirties of my Lord Bohngbroke.’ Yet, in spite of this want of consis- 
tency, Bolingbroko never fell into the contempt which ovirtook his col- 
league and rival, Harley, and wdiich seldom fails to overtake vll tliose 
who embark on the voyage of life without the ballast of honesty. Per- 
haps DO two men actuated in the main by similar motives, and present- 
ing certain general points of resemblance, ever differed more widely 
than Harley and Bolingbroko. Each was actuated chieffy by a lov^ 
of power, — each was ready to stoop to any device for the increase of 
preservation of that power, — each acknowledged no ties of gratitudes 
and no laws of honour; but Harley was a cold formal tiiflcr,— charac- 
terized by no vice in private, and no virtue in public life, — ever making 
fair professions, and never fulfilling them, — “ one of those gentle ones 
that would use the devil himself with courtesy,^* — and seeming to love 
power only for the sake of its empty splendours; Bolingbroke was of 
a fiery energetic temper, — scorning to gild his actions so long as he 
had authority to bear him tlirougli, — stained by every private immor- 
ality, — constantly urging on with a reckless haste the most decisiie 
counsels, and valuing power chiefly for the opportunity of exercising 
it The former was the least erect, the latter the fiercest and the 
strongest spirit that animated the scene. 

The great features of Bolingbroke’s character are an unrivalled self- 
eonfidenee and thirst for distinction. Hence it was that he constantly 
aimiMl at the first place in all things, and believed himself equal to it. 
In the earlier part of his career it was his aim to combine the attributes 
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of the mobt biiiliant wit, — the inobt acoomplished /t<eera/0ur,—- the ablest 
btatesman, — the most eloquent orator^— the most fashjomiJjie beau, — 
and the most reckless debauchee of the age. The idle co^Mj^iment and 
commonplace of fashionable life was mingled with abstruse reflections 
on themes of mysterious import, and the gay badinage of the saloon 
was succeeded, at no long interval, by the grave deliberations of the 
council-chamber. The evening which was commenced by advocating 
ill the senate persocutioii as a method of propagating true religion, was 
not unfrcquently concluded in heating and exhausting his fine imagina- 
tion to deify the prostitute of the night, and in devastating his constitu- 
tion by bacchanalian revelry. To be pre-eminent alike in the solemn 
uageantries of a court and the deep counsels of a senate, — in the 
wor^d of fashion and the world of letti rs, — in pleasure and in busi- 
ness,— in the intrigues of a libertine and the intrigues of a politi- 
cian, — was the aim of this Alcibiades of modern times. And it must 
be confessed, that few men have performed so many different parts 
with equal success. In after life, when his attainder prevented him from 
taking any active part in politics, and the fulness of enjoyment 
had bt ought a satiety of pleasure, he carried the same proud spirit 
into philosophy. Not only aspiring at the possession of universal 
knowledge, but also to be the sole arbiter agd lord-paramount in 
eviM'y dejiartment of literature on which his pen was exercised, he at- 
tempts to exact from mankind a homage which would be refused to 
abilities fiir greater than his, employed for a life-time on a tithe of the vast 
•domain over winch he ranges. To use Tillotsou’s tine language, it was 
h.s purpose, ** by a vast and imperious mind, and a heart as large as the 
sands on the sea-shore*, to command all the knowledge of nature and art, 
of words and things; to attain to a mastery in all languages, and sound 
the depths of all arts and sciences, — measure the earth and the heavens, 
and tell the starb, and declare their orders and motions, — to dibcourse 
of thc«Lntcrest of all states, the intrigues of all courts, the reason of all 
civil laws and constitutions, and to give an account of the history of 
all agLb.”'^ Thus arrogant, — thus vast in his aspirations, — ^and, with a 
lieart unteachable by tlic sweet usis of adversity, it is not a matter of 
surprise, that he iiu t the common fate of those who have not taken due 
measure of their own capacity ; that, of the multifarious projects in 
which he engaged, not one came to perfection, with the solitary ex- 
ception of the treaty of Utrecht, — ^that his whole life was a senes of 
fruitless struggles, — and that his proud heait, alter so many morti- 
fications, became corroded with all malevolence, and a prey to its own 
passions. He stands, for the instruction of posterity, a monument of 
blighted ambition, — vast in dimensions, and stately in the framework, 
bul scathed and blasted by deep scars of thunder. 

Having now spoken of Bohngbroke’s moral qualifications, it only re- 
mains for ub to ofler a few observations on the quastio vexata of his 
iiiLUtul character. No man in ancient or modern times received a 
latger measure of applause from his contempories, whether friends or 
eiitmics. The theme of SwifVs warmest panegyrics, — ^the god of Pope’s 
idolatry, — and esteemed the miracle of an age not undistinguished by 
great names, it might have been anticipated that his remains would have 
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been greedily sought after by posterity, and perused with au almost re- 
verential ^jtoiration. Yet so much do succeeding generations differ in 
their opiniwu, that scarcely one man in ten knows him to have been any 
thing more than a statesman, and not one in a hundred has made him- 
self acquainted with his writings. Perhaps it is not very difficult to 
assign the cause of this apparent anomaly. Bolingbroke s abilities were 
exactly of that stamp which astonish and fascinate those who come into 
])crsonal contact with their possessor, — more brilliant than solid, — ^more 
showy than substantial. His mind was not a profound one ; but what it 
wanted in this respect was atoned for by its readiness and acuteness. 
He seemed to grasp every thing by intuition, and no sooner had he 
made himself master of a proposition or an argument, than his astonish- 
ing memory enabled him to bring forth vast stores of intbrniation 
and illustration at a moment's warning. Endowed with a brilliant 
imagination, — a prodigious flow of words, — a style which fascinates the 
reader by the incomparable beauty of the language and the bounding 
elasticity of the scntenecs, — and an extraordinary pow'er of presenting 
his 'conceptions in the clearest possible light, — his contemporaries looked 
upon him as one of those rare beings who seem to be endow ed witli c. 
nature superior to that of common mortality, and wdio stoop dowm to tln^ 
world only to evince ^heir mastery of all its lore, and tludr superiority 
to its inhabitants. But, dazzled as they wxie by the vast surface of 
the stream, they forgot to inquire into its depth. We, in modern times, 
who know nothing of the ariiflcial splendour with which a form (ex- 
celling human,** — a manner that seemed given to sway mankind, — and* 
a most dazzling style of conversation, invested the name of Boling- 
broke, are perhaps inclined, by the exaggeration of the praise once 
lavished on him, to do him but scanty justice. Ni vertheless, it must 
strike the reader of his works, that he nowhere exhibits a power of 
carrying on a continuous train of thought ; that he never fairly grap- 
ples with any subject, but contents himself with pointing out it» weak- 
nesses and illustrating its minor features; that no lofty thought or 
original reflection escapes from him; that he is an acute observer, 
but a shallow thinker, — a clever rhetorician, but an illogical rcasoner. 
His political writings are indeed occasionally distinguished by a vigor- 
ous and well-conducted style of arguiiientatiou ; but we*know not more 
tame and impotent specimens of deduction than his * Philosophical Es- 
says.* The boasted First Philosophy is ibund(‘d on a congeries of con- 
futed fallacies and shallow^ sophisti’ies, on which it would be impossible 
to build any edifice more sub&»taiitial than a limbo of vanity. The un- 
abashed assurance with which he pronounces his dictum on the merits 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, — the tacit assumption which he 
makes of his own superiority, — the various character and prodigious 
extent of his erudition, superficial as it unquestionably was, — the 
variety and happiness of his illustrations, — the brilliancy of his meta- 
phors, — ^and, above all, the inimitable graces of his style, combining 
with the form of an essay the spirit and fire of an oration, have im- 
posed upon the vulgar; but those who can look beneath the surface will 
discover, without much difficulty, that the inside of the cup and the 
platter is scarcely answerable to the splendour of the external show. 

Such was the life and character of Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, — a 
man of whom it may be truly said that he performed nothing to entitle 
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him to the gratitude of his coevals, and that he has bequeathed to pos- 
terity little save an example to be shunned. There were about him 
some elements of a noble nature, — something that seemed, 

« For dignity composed, and high exploit 

but SO marred by vices, that his evil genius never lost its ascendancy. 
TJiere was, however, something magnificent in the indomitable energy 
of his nature, — in the invincible spirit which supported him under long 
years of e^le and disgrace, — in the vast aspirations after dominion over 
the wide fields of intellect and universal supremacy which tempts us to 
exclaim, — 


** This should havo baen a noblo creature ' Ho 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is. 

It IS an awful chaos, — ^light and darkness, — 

And wind and dust, — and passions and pure thoughts, 

]Mlix*d and contending without ond or order. 

All dormant or destructive: ho will perish.'* 

His works were published in 5 vols., 4to, by Mallet ; London, 1 755. 
Works, with his life, by Goldsmith, in 8 vols., gvo.; London, 1809. 
Ills Letters and Correspondence, public and private, duiing the time 
of his secretaryship to Queen Anne, were published by G. Parke, in 2 
vols., 4to ; London, 1798. 
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This eminent divine, one of the brightest ornaments of the church 
of England, was descended from a family anciently of the name ot 
Tilston, in Cheshire. His father w'as Robert Tillotson, a considerable 
clothier of Sowerby, in the parish of Halifax in Yorkshire, Both his 
jiarcnts were nonconformists. 

After he had passed through the grammar-schools, and attained a 
skill in the learned languages superior to his years, young Tdlotson 
was sent to Cambridge in 1647, and admitted a pensioner of Clare-hall 
He commenced bachelor of arts in 1650, and master of arts in 1654* ; 
having been chosen fellow of this college in 1651. He left college in 
1656 or 1657, according to Dr Hickes, who informs us that he was 
invited by Edmund Prideaux, Esq. of Ford- Abbey, in Devonshire, to 
instruct his sou. This gentleman had been commissioner of the great 
seal under the long parliament, and was then attorney-general to Oliver 
Cromwell. How long Mr Tillotson lived with Mr Prideaux, or whe- 
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ther till that geatlemairb death, which happened in ](>59, does not ap- 
pear. He was in London at the time of the protector's death. 

The date of Tillotson’s entering into holy orders, and by whom he 
was ordained, are facts unascertained ; but his first published sermon 
was ])reaehed at^thc morning- exercise at Cripplcgatc. At the time of 
preaching this sermon ho was among the presbyterians, whose commis- 
sioners he attended — though as an auditor only — in the Savoy, in 1661 ; 
but he submitted to the act of uniformity on St Bartholomew s day in 
the year.ensuing. i 

The first office in the episcopalian church in which we find liim em- 
jiloyed after tlic restoration, was that of curate at Chesliunt in Hert- 
fordshire, in the yc'ars 1661 and 1662. In December, 1662, lit' was 
( lected minister of the parish of St Afwry, Aldermanbury, by the pa- 
lishioiicrs, in whom the riglit of choice is vested. He declined the ac- 
re ptanec of that living, but did not continue long without the ofler of 
another benefice, which he accepted, being presented in June, 1663, to 
the rectory of Ketton, or Keddington, in the county of Suffolk. 
Sliortly afler, he was called to London by the society of Liiicoln’s-inn, 
to be their preacher. The reputation w Inch his preaching gained Iiiin 
111 conspicuous a station as that of Liueoln’s-inn, reeommi tided liiiii, 
Ihe 3 tar following, to the trustees of the Tuesday’s lecture at St Law- 
leiice, Jewry, founued by Elizabeth, Viscountess Camden. Hire he 
was commonly attended by a numerous audience, and a grr at concourse 
of the clergy, who followed liini for improve men t. He paitieularly dis- 
tinguished himself by opposing tin* grow ing evils ut Ch.irles the S(‘(‘Oiid’k 
reign, — atheism and popeiy. In the 3 ear 1664, one Smith, having de- 
serted the church of England for the Romish conimiiiiioii, published a 
book, called ‘ Sure Footing in Cliri'«tiaiiity ; or Rational Discourses on 
the Rule of Faith.’ This b( ing extolled by the ahi tlors of po])ery as 
an unanswerable jHidbimance, Tillotson lefuted it in a piece intitiih‘d, 
‘ Rule of Faith,’ wliieli was printed in 1666, and inse'iibe'd to J^r Stil- 
lingfleet. Smith — who assumed the name of Sergeant as a disguise — re- 
jdied to this; and in another piece, attacked a passage in Tillotson’s 
sermon ‘ On the wisdom of being religious,’ which sermon, as w^ell as 
his ‘ Rule* of Faith,’ Tillotson dedciideel in the preface to the first volume 
of his sermons, printed in 1671, in a manner which established his re- 
putation as a contioversi,d writcT. 

In 1666 he took the degree of D. D. Upon the* promotion of Dr 
lVte*r Gunning to the bibhoprie>,of Chichester, in 1070, Tillotson was 
collated to the prebend of the second stall in the catliedral of Canter- 
bury, which had been held by the new bishop. He kept this prebend 
till he was advanced to the deanery of that church in 1672. In 1675, 
he was presented to the prebend of Ealdland, in St Paul’s, London, 
which lie resigned for that of Oxgate, and a residenliaryship in the same 
church in 1678. This last jreferment was obtained for him by tlie in- 
ten of his friend, Dr Sharp, aftci wards archbishop of York. Dean 
Tillotson had been for some ^cars on the list of chaplains to King 
Charles II., but his majesty, according to Burnet, had little kindness 
for him. He therefore contented liimsclf with his deanery, the duties 
of which he faithfully dis(*harged ; and upon several occasions he show- 
ed the moderation of his vhws, particularly in 1674, when he engaged 
111 the revival of asLlunie, which had miscarried in lb 68 , to eonipie- 
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bend the protcatant disseiitois within the pale of the church of Eng- 
land by concessions o^ botli sides ; but the violence of the high-church 
prelates rendered his good offices ineffectual. 

The origin of Tillotaon's interest with the prince and princess ot 
Orange, with the consequences of it in his advanceillllit to the sec of 
Canterbury, has been ascribed to an incident which is supposed to 
have happened in the year 1677, and is thus represented by Eachard, 
in his ‘Jttibtory of England.’ “ The match between that prince and 
princes^pkfeing made upon political views, against the will of the duke 
of York, and not with the hearty liking of the king, the country-party, 
as they were then called, were cxcee^dingly pleased and elated; and, 
after the lord-ma^oi's feast, ijjMcret design was laid to invite the new 
married couple into the cit 3 ^,^Ptt public and solemn entertaiiini(nt to 
be made for them. To prevent this, the court hurried both the bride 
and bridegrooih, as fast as jthey could, out of tow ii, so that they depart - 
ed with such precipitation that they had scarce time to make any pro- 
vision for their journey. Their servants and baggage went by tlie way 
of Harwich, but the prince and princess by Canterbury road, where 
thej' were to stay till the wind was fair, and the yacht ready to sail 
with them. Being arrived at Canterbuiy, they repaired to an inn ; and, 
no good care being taken in their haste to separiirte what was needful 
for their journey, they came very meanly provided thither. Monsieur 
Bcutinck, who attended them, ciideavouicd to borrow some plate and 
money from the corporation for their accommodation ; but, upon gra>e 
Qeliberation, the ma^w and body proved to be really afraid to lend 
them either. Dr Tiilotson, dean of Canterbury, at that time in resi- 
dence there, hearing of this, immediately got togetluT all hibown plate, 
and other chat he borrowed, together with a good number of guineas, 
and all other necessari(>s for them, and went directly to the inn to Mon- 
sieur Bemtinck, and offered him all that he had got, and withal com- 
plained* that he did not come to tlie deanery, v^herc the royal family 
used to loelgc, and heartily’ invited them still to go thitlier, where they 
might be euro of a better accommodation. This last they declined, but 
the money, plate, and the rest were highly acceptable to them. Upon 
•this the dean was earned to wait upon the prince and princess, and his 
great interest soon brought others to attend upon them. By this lucky 
accident, he began that acquaintance, and the correspondence with the 
prince and Monsieur Beritinck, which increased ycaily till the Re\o- 
lutioTi, when Beaitinrk had gre at occasion for him and his friends, on liis 
own account, as well as the prince himself, v\ hen he came to the crow r 
And this w as the true secret ground on w Inch the bishop of London 
— whose qualities and services seemed to entitle him without a rival to 
the arclibisliopnc— was set aside, and Dr Tiilotson advanced over Ins 
head.” 

Oil the discovery of the popish plot, Tiilotson was appointed to pn acli 
before the house of commons on the 5th of November. The discovery 
of tbe Ryc-bousc plot, in 1683, opened a very melancholy scene, in 
which the dean had a large share of distress, on account both of bis 
private friendships and his concern for the public weal. One of the 
principal objects of his solicitude and anxiety was Lord William Rus- 
sell. After Lord Russell’s condemnation, the dean and Dr Burnet were 
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sent for by his lordship, and they both continued their attendance upon 
him till his death. , 

In 1685, when the persecution of the Huguenots, or protestant sub- 
jects in France^ecame so intolerant, by the impolitic revocation of tlie 
edict of Nantzjlkat thousands of families forsook their country, and fled 
for refuge to the protestant states of Europe, many of them came to Eng- 
land, and were encouraged by the dean to settle at Canterbury, where 
th(‘y amply repaid this country for the protection granted t^t hem, by 
establishing the silk- weaving trade. The king having granflpbriefs to 
collect alms for thi'ir relief, tlie dean exerted himself in procuring con- 
tributions from his friends. Dr Beveridge, one of the prebendaries of 
his cathedral, having refused to brii^fs, as being contrary to 

the rubric, the dean is reported to hafHaid to him, Doctor, doctor, 
charity is above rubrics I ” 

During the debates in parliament concerning the se'ttlement of the 
crown on King William for life, the dean was advised vith on that point 
by the Princess Anne of Denmark, who had at first refused to give her 
consent to it as prejudicial to. her own right. Upon the accession of 
William and Mary, the dean was admitted into a high di^gree of favour 
and confidence at court, and was appointed e1(Tk of the closet to the 
king. The refusal jf Archbishop Sancroft to acknowli^dgr the gov- 
ernment or to take the oaths of allegiance, having oei'asioiK’d that dig- 
nitary’s suspension soon after, Ids inajest^'^ fi\ed upon Tillotson for the 
primacy. His rductanee to aee(‘pt this fir.-^t dignity in the church of 
England Mill be best represented in the dean’s oun Mords, in his letter 
to Lady Kussell upoij that subject ; — “ But now begins my trouble. 
After I had kissed the king’s hand for the deanery of St Paul’s, I gave 
his majesty iny most humble thanks, and told him that now he had set 
me at ease for the rf inainder of my life. He replied. ‘ No such mat- 
ter, I assure you;’ and spoke plainly about a great place, whicli I riread 
to think of, and said, ‘ It M^as necessary for his service ; and Re must 
charge it upon my conscience.’ JusI as he had said this he was called 
to supper, and 1 had only time to say, ‘ That when his majesty M’as at 
leisure I did believe I could satisfy him, that it M’ould be most for his 
service that J should continue in the station in which he had now placed 
me.’ This hath brought me into a real difficulty; for, on the one hand, 
it is hard to decline his majesty’s commands, and much harder yet to 
stand out against so much goodness as his maji’sty is pleased to use 
toward me. On the other, I can neither bring my inclination nor my 
judgment to it. This 1 owe to the bishop of Salisbury, — Dr Burnet, 
one of the worst and best friends 1 knoM' : best, for his singular good 
opinion of me ; and the worst, for directing the king to this method, 
which I know he did, as if his lordship and I had concocted the mat- 
ter, how to finish this foolish piece of dissimulation, in running away 
from a bishopric to catch an archbishopric. This fine device hath 
thrown me so far into the briers, that, without his majesty’s great good- 
ness, I shall never get off without a scratched face. And now I will 
tell your ladyship the bottom of my heart : — I have, of a long time, I 
thank God for it, devoted myself to the public &er\ice, without any re- 
gard for myself; and to that end have done the best I could, in the best 
manner I was able. Of late God hath been pleased, by a very severe 
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but in great goodness to me, to wean me perfectly from the love 
of this world, so that worldly greatness is now not only undesirable, but 
distasteful to me ; and 1 do verily believe that 1 shall be able to do as 
much, or more good, in my present station, than in a higher; and shall 
not have on^ jot less interest or influence upon any dlKors to any good 
purpose ; for the people -naturally love a man that will take great pains 
and little preferment ; but, on the other hand, if I could force my in- 
clinatioiiJD take this great place, 1 foiesee that 1 shall sink under it, 
and groHdielancholy, and good for nothing, and, after a little while die 
as a fool does/' 

The see of Canterbury, homyer, becoming vacant by the deprivation 
of Archbishop Sancroft, in mjllL the king continued to importune the 
dean to accept of it. In this BRuation he wrote another letter to Lady 
Russell, wherein he tells her : — ** On Sunday last the king commanded 
me to wait upon him the next morning at Kensington. 1 did so, and 
met with what 1 feared. 11 is majesty renewed his former gracious of- 
fer in so pressing a manner, and with so much kindness, that 1 hardly 
kiiewJ;iow to resist it. 1 made the best acknowledgments I could of 
his undeserved grace and favour to me, and begged of him to consider 
all the consequences of this matter, being well assured that all that 
storm, which was raised in convocation the last yftr by those who will 
be the church of England, was upon my account, and that the bishop 
of London was at the bottom of it, out of a jealousy that I might be 
a hindrance to him in attaining what he desires, and what, 1 call God 
to witness, 1 would not have. And I told his majesty that I was still 
afraid that his kindness to me w^ould be greatly to his prejudice, espe- 
cially if he carried it so far as he was then pleased to speak ; for I 
plainly saw they could not boar it, and that the effects of envy and ill- 
will towards me would terminate upon him. To which he replied, 

* That if the thing were once done, and they saw no remedy, they 
would give over, and think of making the best of it; and, therefore, 
he must desire me to think seriously of it ;’ w ith other expressions not 
fit for me to repeat. To all which I answered, * That in obedience to 
his majesty’s commands, I would consider of it agaig, though I w'ds 
tifraid I had already thought more of it than had done me good, and 
must break through one of the greatest lesolutioiis of my life, and 
sacrifice at once all the ease and contentment of it; which yet 1 would 
force myself to do, were 1 resdly convinced that 1 was, in any measure, 
capable of doing bis majesty and the public that service which he was 
pleased to think I was.* lie smiled, and said, * You talk of trouble, I 
be Qve you will have much more ease in it than in the condition in 
which you now are.’ Thinking not fit to say more, 1 humbly took 
leave.” 

The result of this affair is mentioned at large in bis letter to Lady 
Russell : — “ I went to Kensington full of fear, but yet determined what 
was fit for me to do. I met the king coming out of his closet, and 
asking if his coach was ready. He took me aside, and 1 told him, 

* That, in obedience to his majesty's command, I had considered of the 
thing as well as 1 could, and came to give him my answer/ I perceived 


* Ihe death of Ids only surviving child, Maiy, the wlte ul Janies Chadviicke, 
is heie alluded to. it liappitiied fit 1687 
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his majesty was going out, and therefore desired him to appoint me 
another time, which he did, on the Saturday morning after. Then 1 
came again, and he took me into his closet, where I told tiim * that I 
could not but have a deep sense of his majesty’s great |;rdce and favour 
to me, not only offer me the best thing he had to give, hut to press 
it so earnestly upon me.’ 1 said * 1 would not presume to argue the mat- 
ter any further; but I hoped he would give mo leave to be still his 
humble mid earnest petitioner to spare me in that thing.’ He answered, 

* He would do so it he could ; but he knew not what to do refused 

it.’ Upon that 1 told him, * That I tendered my life to him, and did 
humbly devote it to bo disposed of as. he thought iia’ He was gra- 
ciously pleased to say, ^ It was the had come to him this 

great while.* I did not kneel down to^HSs his hand ; for, without that. 
I doubt I am too sure oi it ; but requested of him that he would defer 
the declaration of it, and Ut it be a secret for some time. He said, 

* He thought it might not be amiss to defer it till the parliament was 
up.’ 1 begged farther of him that he would not make me a wedge to 
drive out the present archbishop; that, some time before I was^cmi- 
nated, his majesty would bo pleased to declare in council, that, since 
his lenity had not had any better effect, he would wait no more, but 
would dispose of hisqilace. This, 1 told him, I humblj'^ desired, that 
1 might not be thought to do any thing harsh, or which might reflect 
upon me; for, now that his majesty had thought fit to advance me to 
this station, my reputation was become his interest. He said, ‘ He 
was sensible of it, and thought it reasonable to do as I desired.’ ” 

At length his majesty’s nomination m council of him to the arch- 
bishopric took place on the 23d of April, 1691. The d\ltre be- 
ing granted on the 1st of May, he was elected on the 16th, confirmi^d 
on the 28th, and, having retired to his bouse on Saturday the SOth, 
which he ’spent in fasting and prayer, was consecrated the day follow- 
ing, being Whitsunday, in the church of St Mary-le-Bow, by Dr Pe- 
ter Mew, bishop of Winchester; Dr William Lloyd, bishop of St 
Asaph ; Dr Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Sarum ; Dr Edward Stillingfleet, 
bishop of Worcester; Dr Gilbert Ironside, bishop of Biistol; and Dr 
John Hough, bishop of Oxford. Four days after his consecration he 
was sworn of the privy-council; and on the 11th of July he had a 
restitution of the temporalities of his see. All the profits of it from 
the Michaelmas preceding were likewise granted to him. 

He did not long survive his advancement, for, on Sunday the 18ih of 
November, 1694, he was seized with a sudden illness while at chapel 
in Whitehall. He was attended, the two last nights of his illness^ by 
his friend Nelson, the author of ‘ The Fasts and Festivals of the Church 
of England,’ in whose arms he expired on the 10th of December, 1694, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

The archbishop’s theological works are still held in the highest re- 
pute, and have been frequently reprinted ; many of his sermons have 
likewise been translated into foreign languages. To the last edition in 
folio is prefixed his life, by the editor, Dr Birch, from which the pre- 
sent memoir is chiefly extracted. 
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BORN A. D. 1637. — DILD A. D. 1G92. 

Thomas Kek, youngest son, Ly tbe first wife, of Thomas Ken of 
Furnival's Inn, was born at Little Berkhainstcad, Ht^rtfordsiiins in July 
1637. It is not known where he received the tir^t rudiments of his 
early education, but he was afterwards entered on William of Wyke- 
ham’s munificent foundation at Winchester, whence he wiis removed lo 
New college, Oxford, of which he became a fellow-probation in 1657. 
In 1666 he obtained a fellowship in the college near Winchester, and 
in 1699 was promoted to the dignity of a prebendal stall in the restored 
cathedral church of that place. For this advancement he was indebted 
to Bishop Morloy, whose attachment to Ken seems to have been sin- 
cere and warm, and probably originated in the kindness which he had 
himself i xperienced, during his ejectment, from Ken’s sister, and her 
husband, Isaac Walton, in their retirement near Stafford. Morley af- 
terwards a])poii]ted Ken his domestic chaplain, and presented liim to 
the rectory of Brixtori, in the Isle of Wight. li 1674, Ken made a 
tour to Rome, and soon after his return he was appointed chaplain to 
the princess of Orange, whom he accompanied to Holland. His stay 
111 the royal suite was rendered uncomfortable to him by the conse- 
Ijucnces of a too conscientious discharge of his duties; 'and in 1683, 
he accepted of Lord Dartmouth’s chaplaiiiry, and accompanied that 
nobleman on Ids expedition against Tangier. On his return he was 
appointed chaplain to the king ; but this mark of royal favour did not 
shake the high integrity of Ken, or render him more subservient to the 
1 oyal pleasure in things unlawful. On the removal of the licentious 
inonarBli’s court to Winchester, Ken’s prebendal house was selected 
for the Use of the infamous Nell Gwynu ; but the possessor boldly re- 
fused to receive such a character within his doors, and Mrs Gwynn 
was compelled to look about for some less scrupulous landlord. The 
king took a proper view, however, of his chaplain’s conduct, and to the 
surprise of his courtiers, soon afterwards nominated him bishop of Bath 
and Wells. Ken repaid tbe generosity of the dissipated monarch by 
attending him with the most anxious solicitude when on bis death-bed ; 
aiKl Bishop Burnet declares that he expressed himself on that trying 
occasion with great elevation of thought and expression, like a man 
inspired.” 

In 1685, Bishop Ken published an * Exposition of the Church Cate- 
chism,’ and in the same year a collection of ‘ Prayers for tlie use of the 
Bath.’ lie did not take any immediate part in the popish controversy, 
which now began to be agitated with so much keenness ; but he was 
one of the famous seven bishops who openly opposed the reading of 
the declaration of indulgence, and was committed to the tower in con- 
sequence. He did not, however, see his way so clearly in the case of 
the oath of allegiance to King William, and on his refusal to take it 
was deprived of his bisliopric.in 1691. He retired to Long-Leat, the 
hospitable seat of his early friend. Lord Weymoutli, where he com- 
posed several devotional works, and some beautiful liyiiins. Queen 
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Anne settled a pension of £200 upon him. He died at Lewson housei 
near Sherborne, in the 73d year of his age. He had kept his shroud 
for many years beside him, and on finding himself dying, he calmly 
put it on ivith his own hands, and having given his parting blessing to 
all present, gently laid down his head, breathed a sigh* and \^as at 
rest. His works were published in 1721, in 4 vols. 8vo., with a life 
by Hawkins prefixed. The Rev. W* L. Bowles has also wiitten a life 
of this amiable prelate, in 2 \ ols. 8vo. 

BORN A. D. 1617. — ^DIBD A. B. 1693. 

William Sancboft, one of the most conscientious, if not one of 
the most able primates of England, was born at Fresingfield, in the 
county of Suffolk, on the dOth of January 1617. He received the 
rudiments of his education at Bury. At the age of eighteen, he was 
sent to Emanuel college, Cambridge, of which his uncle. Dr William 
Sancroft, was then master. In 1642, he succeeded to a fellowship in 
his college. The * (^lemn league and covenant’ was soon after this 
proposed to the heads and fellows of colleges, but by what means San- 
croft escaped the consequences of this test, it is now impossible to de- 
termine. He retained his fellowship, and it has been suggested that 
he may have succeeded in doing so through the interference of Milton, 
who, though not yet in public life, must have had considerable in- 
fluence both in the house of commons and in the assembly of divines, 
and may have exerted himself in favour of a brother-poet, for Sancrofl 
had also cultivated the muses, and professed himself an admirer of 
Milton’s poetry. Soon afterwards, the use of the liturgy was prohibit- 
ed, and public prayer, according to the directory, enjoined toi be put 
up in every church and chapel in the kingdom. A friend advised 
Sancroft to yield to necessity and conform in this case, but he replied, 
I do not, indeed, count myself obliged to go to chapel and read com- 
mon prayer till my brains be dashed out ; but to comply, by praying 
according to the directory, would be to throw a foul aspersion on the 
whole church of England since the reformation ; and shall I pray for 
your synod and army, or give thanks for your covenant ?” At last, 
in the month of July 1651, h^ gave proof of his sincerity by incurring 
the forfeiture of his fellow ship rather than take the ^ engagement,’ as it 
was called. 

For some years after his expulsion from Cambridge, Mr Sancroft 
seems to have lived chiefly • with, his elder brother at Fresingfield. 
During this period he published tw'o tracts which made considerable 
noise. The first a dialogue in Latin, was entitled, * Fur Prffidestina- 
tus,' and was intended to hold up the doctrines of Calvinism to ridi- 
cule ; the other, entitled ‘ Modem Policies, taken from Machiavel, 
Borgia, and other choice authors, by an eye-witness,’ was a satire on 
the supposed fanaticism and hypocrisy of the party in power. The 
latter tract was but published in 1652, but passed through seven edi- 
tions in the short space of five years. Of the ‘ Fur I^destinatus,* 
Sancroft’s biographer, Dr D’Oyly thus writes : ‘‘ The exposure of tlie 
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Calvinistic doctrines was peculiarly serviceable at that time, when 
both the puritans and the independents, however they ditTered from 
each other on points of chureh discipline and government, yet concurred 
in maintaining those doctrines in thoh* utmost rigour, and pushed them 
to the extreme of Antinomianism ; thereby obstructing the natural in- 
duence of Christianity on the human heart, and giving a free rein to 
perverse and headstrong passions. A dialogue is feigned between a 
thief condemned to immediate execution, and a Calvinistic preacher, 
who came to Tnove him to repentance for his crimes. The thief, al- 
thouglf by his own acknowledgment he had lived in the commission of 
the worst enormities, is full of self-satisfaction ; maintains that he 
could not possibly act any other part than he had done, as all men, 
being either elect or reprobate, are predestined to happiness or misery ; 
that the best actions, as they are reputed, partake of so much wicked- 
ness as to differ in no essential degree from the worst ; that sinners ful- 
fil the will of God as much as those who most comply with his out- 
ward commands ; and that God, as working irresistibly in all men, is 
the cause of the worst sins which they commit. He says, that he had 
always reflected respecting himself in this manner — that either he must 
be elect or reprobate ; if the former, the Holy Spirit would opeiate so 
irresistibly ns to effect his conversion ; if the latter^ all his care and di- 
ligence for effecting his salvation, would rather do harm than good ; 
but now, he felt satisfied that he w^a*^ one of the elect, who, though they 
may fall into grievous siii'^, cannot fail of salvation.*' 

• In 1()57, Sancroft quitted England, with an intention of taking uj) 
his residence in Holland; but, after \isi ting Amsterdam, the Hague, 
and Utrecht, he was persuaded to accompany a friend in a tour 
through the south of Europe.^ The restoration of Charles 11. having 
brought Sancroft back to England, he was appointed chaplain to Bishop 
Cosin, and preached his consecration sermon. Preferments now flowed 
rapidly upon him. In 1662 he w'ds elected muster of Emanuel college, 
and at the close of the year 1664>, the king conferred on him the 
deanery of St Paul’s, at the request of Sheldon, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Henchman, bishop of London. While dean of St Paul’s, he 
eagerly promoted the design for building a new church suitable to the 
clignity of the see ; and it was mainly through his exertions and bounty 
that the magnificent plan of Sir Christopher Wren was at last adopted. 
The first stone of the new cathedral was laid under the superintendence 
of Dr Sancroft as dean, but it was not completed till long after his 
death. 

On the death of Sheldon, in 1677, Dr Sancroft, much to his own 
surprise, as well as that of all who were acquainted with his habits, 
was elevated at once to the primacy. Bishop Burnet hints that San- 
croft mav have been indebted for this piece of good fortune to an opi- 
nion whiA the court may have entertained of him, that he was a man 
more likely to be gained over to* their secret wishes than any member 
of the existing prelacy. But of any thing like the slightest disposition 
on the part of Sancroft ever to temporize with popery, we most unhe- 
sitatingly acquit him. In fact, in a sermon which he preached before 
the peers, soon after his elevation to the archiepiscopal chair, he attacked 
the Jesuitical party with a zeal and bitterness at that time peculiarly 
his own ; and one of the very steps which he took after his promotion* 
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was to solicit the kings pennission to attempt the conversion of the 
duke of York from the errors of the church of Rome. The solicited 
pennission was granted, and the prelate’s address to the duke, which 
has been preserved, evinces how truly in earnest he was in his wish to 
win James over to the reformed faith and practice of the church of 
England. The suspension of Dr Wood, the infamous bishop of Lich- 
6eld and Coventry, is also highly creditable to his integrity and zeal. 
When Charles was laid on his deathbed, the archbishop was summoned 
to attend him in his dying moments. He addressed^the king in a 
W(»ig)ity exhortation, and with much freedom of speech, but hi? faith- 
fulness was lost on the wretched monarch, who preferred to have the 
last offices of religion administered to him by Romish priests. 

In 1685, on the accession of James II , Bancroft’s difficulties began. 
Deceived by the assurances which the king gave that he would sup- 
port the church as established by law. the archbishop presented to him 
an address in his own name, and that of the other bishops, lie like- 
wise placed the crown on his majesty’s head. But it has been dis- 
proved by Dr D’Oyly that he officiated on this occasion, without in- 
sisting on the administration of the sacrament, as Burnet insinuates. 
His refusal* to act under the ecclesiastical commission which James 
issued, and his peWtioning with the six bishops against reading the 
king’s declaration for liberty of conscience, were acts whieli gave great 
offence at court. We have elsewhere noted the issue of this contest. 
When the infatuated monarch became aware of the danger of his si- 
tuation, he sent for the archbishop in haste and earnestly besought hts 
advice how to regain the ground which he bad lost in the affections of his 
people. Sancroft cpmplied with the request of his soveicign, and drew 
up ten articles for his consideration, in^e last of which he firmly bul 
respectfully stipulates for permission to attempt the convei’sion of the 
king himself from the errors of popery. James promised to listen to 
his advice, and commanded him to compose public pi a} ers fuited to 
the state of the kingdom at this critical period. 

On the king’s first depaiture from his capital, Sancroft was foremost 
1o sign the address to the prince of Orange, praying him to summon a 
parliament. But he had already wavered greatly as to the line or con- 
duct which it was his duty to pursue with respect to the prince. There 
is extant a paper in his own handwriting, in which he discusses three 
different modes of settling th^ government. Tlie first was to declare 
the prince of Orange — who, at the instance of the nobility and some 
commoners, was administering the public affairs both civil and military 
i — king, and solemnly to crown him. A second ])lan was to set up the 
next heir to the crown after the king’s death, and to crown her. The 
third was, “ To declare the king, by reason of his unhappy principles, 
and his resolution to act accordingly, incapable of the government, with 
which su<‘h ]frinciples are inconsistent and incompatible, and to declare 
the prince of Orange evstos regm, wHo shall carry on the government 
in the king’s right and name.” To the last of these modes he gave a 
decided preference, reasoning on what must be done in hereditary mo* 
narebies when the king is rendered incapable of directing the govern* 
m<mt through * delicacy,’ or otherwise. Yet, though he thus seems to 
have made up his mind as to what should be done, he obstinately re- 
fused to introduce the subject to the peerh ; and w hen all public fuiic- 
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fionnrieq were required to take an oath of allegiance to King William, 
he, with nine other prelates, refused to comply, pleading their previous 
oath to King James, his heirs, and successors. He was still, however, 
allowed to continue in the exercise of his metropolitical powers until 
the 1st of August, 1689, when he was suspended from office. On the 
1st of February following, he was, with five other bishops, deprived by 
act of parliament, without any previous trial or censure. On the 
3d of August, he finally Icfi the metropolis, and retired to FreMng- 
field, the place of his nativity, which he nevtr afterwards' quitted. lie 
^pent the remainder of his life in great privacy, and died on the 24th 
of November, 169.3. 

We have already expressed our opinion of the integrity of this pre- 
late’s character. We think that he gave repeated evid(*nce of his readi- 
ne**s to sacrifice all worldly advantage to w^hat he believed to be his 
duty at the time. Yet he was not without many foibles, and even some 
of the darker traits of character. He w'as austere in his own life, ami 
intolerant towards others. lu some things too he was inconsistent. 
He maintained the doctrine of jiassive obedience, yet on James’s first 
departure from Ins capital, the archbishop himself went from Guildhall, 
and having deunanded and obtained the keyai of the Tower, delivered 
them over as by order from the lords, to Lord Llicas, w'hicli, as has 
been observed in*a tract attributed to Lord Somers, “would have been 
as real acts of laesae majcstatis, if King James had not forfeited the duty 
and obeilience of his subjects as if he had stabbed him to the heart.” 
l-fis literary character presents nothing very remarkable; his style par- 
took largely of all the common defects in the ta'*tc of the age, but is 
often highly terse and piquant. The arch bisliop’s Ide has been recently 
written by Dr D’Oyly, in two volume , octavo, 

* SSftiUtam Bates, IB. 39^ • 

BORN A D. 1625 . — DlFD A. D. 1699 . 

• Dr Willi am ^Batfs, a distinguished puritan divine, was born Nov. 
1625, in the very year that Charles I. succeeded to the throne. Nei 
ther his ancestry nor his birth-place lias been left on record.^ In fact, 
no regular account of him at all has been transmitted from hi« contem- 
poraries ; a circumstance rather singular, considering the esteem which 
be commande 1, and the eminence he reached among the men of his 
generation. Howe, who seems to have bten longest and best acquaint- 
ed with him, having known him, as he tells us himself, above foity 
years, has left us no other memorial of his fnend than the funeral ser- 
mon preached upon his death, and which, though marked with much of 
its author’s usual power and grandeur, and sketching the character of 
Bates with great felicity and fulness, has* scarcely even furnished us 
with the outlines of his life. 

More fortunate than some of his nonconforming brethren of that age, 
he enjoyed the advantages of a university education, and commenced 
his studies at Cambridge, being early admitted to Emanuel college ; 


' See Palmer’s Noiiconrormists* Memorial. 
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and, in 1644, removed to King's Allege, where, in 1647, he obtained 
his degree as Bachelor of Arts. He attached himself to the presby- 
terian party, and early commenced the public duties of his office, in 
which he very speedily obtained that high popularity which attended 
him to tlte last. His first charge was that of St Dunstan’s, London, 
where he was appointed vicar, and where he remained till ejected by 
the act of uniformity in 1662. While there, he united himself with 
several 'other ministers in carrying on the morning lectures in Cripple- 
gate church. In the restoration of Charles II. he took an active part, and 
was soon after appointed one of his majesty's chaplains. In the follow- 
ing November he received from the university of Cambridge the de- 
gree of Doctor in divinity, by an express royal mandate. About this 
time too he was offered the deanery of Litchfield and Coventry, but, 
along with several of his brethren, who were presented with similai 
bribes by the court, he, from conscientious scruples, declined the offoi.* 
It is said, that from the high and general estimation in w'hich he u as 
held, he might, by conformity to the dominant church, have secured 
any bishopric in the kingdom. At the same time it is evident that 
high as he stood, he was not reckoned the first of his party ; for whiUt 
he and Manton were offered deaneries, Baxter and Calamy had the 
credit of refusing bishoprics.® In 1660 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners at the celebrated Savoy conference. This conference 
uas summoned by a royal commission, and m(*t at Savoy, the bishop 
of London's lodgings. Its object was “ to advise upon and revise 
the book of common prayer.’** It consi'^ted of a great many commis- 
sioners, episcopalian and presbyterian, and was carried on at consider 
able length, and with great keenness of discussion ; though it termina- 
ted altogether unsuccessfully. Baxter, in the second part of Ids ‘Life 
and Times,* has left us a very clear and copious narrati\e of the whole 
pioceedings, into which, however, it is unnecessary to enter, farther 
than to select a slight anecdote of Dr Bates, of whom Baxter fays “ he 
spoke very solidly, judiciously, and pertinently.’’ Baxter had said 
something in the course of debate, which Bishop Morley, the most 
vehement and unreasonable of his party, interpreted to mean, “ that a 
man might be for some time without sin “ upon which," says Baxtej;. 
“ he sounded out his aggravation of this doctrine, dnd then cried ta 
Dr Bates, What say you, Dr Bates, is this your opinion ? saith Dr 
Bates, I believe we aie all sioners, but I pray, my lord, give him leave 
to speak.” ® 

In 1662 he was deprived of his charge in London by the celebrated 
‘ act of uniformity ;* and though never, like many of his brethren, cast 
into prison, nor subjected to such severe privations as most of them 
endured, yet he had much to undergo and to endure. Once when 
called to a deathbed along with Baxter, he was most providentially 
prevented from attending, though ignorant of the real danger he would 
have been exposed to from Jiis enemies, who had stationed officers at 
the sick woman’s house to seize him. In 1665 he took the oath im- 
posed by the Oxford parliament, “ that they would not, at any time, 

* Baxter s Life and Timee, part Ij. ]). SR3. 

* Bui net’s Hist of hib own TuineBy vol i p S03 

* Baxter’s Life and Times, partii p 304 — Buiiiet’s own Times vol. I p. £94. 

« Baxter, part li p 8S7. ^ 
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endeavour an alteration in the govorument of church or state.*' In 
this he was joined by about twenty of his brethren, who, acting upon 
the interpretation given of it by the Lord Keeper Bridgeman, whom 
Bates consulted upon the point, ^ came in at the sessions,' as Baxter 
tells us, and took the oath. Among the chief of those w ho followed 
him upon this occasion were Howe and Poole ; and among those who 
stood out was Baxter, who could by no means be persuaded of the 
soundness of the Lord Keeper’s explanation, “ that by endeavours was 
meant unlawful endeavour," and who, therefbre, notwithstanding a long 
letter from Dr Bates upon the subject steadily persisted in his refusal, 
thinking the reasons contained in that letter by no means sufficient 
to enervate the force of the objections to the oath, cr to solve the dif* 
ficulties."® In the beginning of the year I6d8, some of the more mo- 
derate prelatists endeavoured to efiect some sort of ^ compre hension,’ as 
it was called, by which, upon certain terms, the Dissenters might be 
admitted into the church. In this Dr Bates w«is actively concerned 
along with Manton and Baxter, on the presbyterian side. But the 
scheme met with such violent* oppo'^ition fioin the loading prelates of 
the day. that it fell to the ground.^ A little after this we find him 
presenting, along with some of his brethien, an ad^ie.*^ to the king for 
the relief of the nonconforniists ; but though they were received mo^t 
graciously, nothing was done, aud as Baxter says, ‘ after all, they were 
as before.* Again, in 1674*, we find him engaged in another fruitless 
attempt to secure some piivilogos to his brethren. Tillotson and Stil- 
liiigfleet sought an interview with him, and some other nonconforming 
ministers; the scheme was proposed, and the terms drawn up; but 
through the inveterate opposition of some of tlie more violent of the 
bishops, the attempt endeil as the othei- had done. The accession of 
Janies II. to the throne by no means diminished the sufferings of the pu- 
litans. Upon s<^^lal of thrm this event brought fresh hardships and 
tiials. Among tluso was Baxter, and one of the most interesting scenes 
in the whole of that iiiteiesting and *>\eiitful pc nod, is the narrative of 
his trial before Jefferies, when, attended b} Dr Batc^, he faced un- 
moved the brutal threats and piofane liliaUlry of that perveiter of jus- 
tice and persecutor of the saints. The whole scene is far too long for 
transcription hero ; the few sentences that rt fer to the subject of this 
memoir is all that is required. “ Richard, Richard,” exclaimed Jef- 
feries, interniptiug BaxU r in his defence, “ dost thou think we’ll hear 
thee poison the couit? Richaid, thou art an old fellow, an old knave; 
tliou hast written books enough to loud a cart, every one as full of se- 
dition as an egg is full of meat. . • • 1 know' thou hast n mighty 

party, and I see a great many of the brotherhood inconn is waiting to 
see what will become of their mighty don ; and a Doctoi of the party, 
(looking to Dr Bates) nt your t'lbow; but by the grace of Almighty 
God, ril crush you all I’’* At the accession of William, lie picscnted 
the address of the Dissenters to their majesties; and evfu after, till the 
day of his death, enjoyed the esteem and confidence of both king and 
queen. Durmg the latter part of his life he was minister of a congre- 
gation at Hackney. He died there in 1699, aged 74. While residing 
theic we meet with the following incident, narrated by Calamy, whirli 

* Baxlei, Life unci Tinus, |> ut 111 p 13,15 — Biiimt, ^ol. i p. 373 

* Baxter, ibid , p * Oime'h Lite of flnxtci, p Stid 
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is introduced here as being interesting in a literary way. A French 
minister, a refugee from the persecutions of the duke of Savoy, came 
over to England. Dr Bates being desirous to see him, asked Calamy 
to bring him to Hackney. When he was introduced, be made a very 
handsome speech to the Doctor in Latin not one word of which the 
Doctor could understand, till Calamy interpreted. The Doctor then 
replied^ in Latin also, but not one word of his answer could Monsieur 
Amald* comprehend till Calaniy explained. The reason of this may 
be seen in our own day; when the English and foreign pronunciation 
of Latin al’e still as much at variance as ever; and this, as Calamy re- 
marks, y shows the inconvenience of our using a different pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin tongue from what is common among foreigners.” ^ 

He did not outlive his usefulness; but in spite of the growing infirm- 
ities of which he himself tells us in his funeral sermon for Dr Jacomb, 
preached and laboured to the last, a circumstance too common to be 
remarked in those days, but most unaccountably uncommon in ours. 
He seems to have been the intimate friend of Tillotson and Stilling- 
fleet, who wore men like himseltj moderate and pacific in their church 
principles. He was in all respects a superior man, and entitled to 
stand high in the ranks of nonconformity. In person he is said to have 
been handsome, or as How'e terms it in his funeral sermon for him, — 
** of a self-recommending aspect, composed of gravity and pleasant- 
ness, with a graceful mien, and ealmness of person.” His character 
was amiable, his talents high, his learning extensive, his judgment 
clear and sound, and his memory remai kably strong. His works are 
by no means numerous or lai ge, being originally comprised in one fo- 
lio volume, and of late years modernized into four octavos. His lar- 
gest work is his ‘ llarinony of the Divine Attributes,' winch seems to 
have been intended for a system of divinity, and whi(*h, along 
with his discourses upon tlie existence of God, immortality of [Jhe soul, 
truth of the Christian religion, forms one of the compactest and com- 
pletest systems of theology of which that period can boast. It is 
the production of a man of shrewd judgment and acute thought. 
Like Leighton among the Scotch divine's, he seems to have risen su- 
perior to most of liH contemporaries, in the adoption of a sounder 
philosophy, and the rejection of that abstruse and futile metaphysics 
w'hich disfigured the writings of that age. His style is clear and po- 
lished, more of a modern air tuan any of his brethren, excepting Char- 
nock. It IS light and full of imagery ; tasteful, but by no moans 
powerful ; attractive rather than impressive. He is said to have studied 
poetry and light literature ; and a number of romances were found iii 
his library at his death. He was an admirer of Cowley ; and from 
some passages we would bo tempted to believe he had studied Jeremy 
Taylor. There is far more compression and terseness in Bates than in 
Taylor ; but by no means a dissimilarity in their general tone of style. 
But the divine whom he most resembles is Leighton. Like him his 
style is short and elegant rather than fluent and nervous. Like him 
he had abandoned the scholastic divisions and subdivisions in his dis- 
courses ; and like him, almost nothing that wears the air of controversy 
i>» to be met with in his v^orks. In this he most strikingly differed frorai 


* Ctilam>’s Lite, rol i. p 219. 
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Baxter, who, though as eager and unremitting in his endeavours afler 
peace and agreement, yet more than any other man mingled in the 
controversies of the day, and threw the colour of his public life over 
eveiy practical treatise that he penned. Perhaps the most elegant of 
Bates* works, is his treatise entitled, * TJie Four Last Things — Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, and Hell, practically considered and applied, in 
several discourses.' The discourses are admirable specimens of sound 
and practical theology, conveyed in an elegant and most attractive 
style. Any one, however, who reads it carefully, will find, that 
some of his best passages are just the expansion of ideas picked up in 
the course of an extensive study of the fathers. The same remark, in- 
deed, applies to all his works. His treatises on ‘ Divine Meditation/ 
and on ‘ The Fear of God ' Spiritual Perfection ; and a few minor 
ones upon practical subjects, are excellent — but by no means to bo 
classed among his best performances. His piece upon the * Saints 
everlasting Rest in Heaven,' though a superior work, and well worthy 
of a perusal, will never bear comparison either with Baxter's * Saints* 
Rest,' or Howes * Blessedness of the Righteous.' Besides all these 
practical works, he was the editor of a collection of lives of distinguish- 
ed individuals, amounting to thirty-two, in Latin ; ^a volume of great 
value, and now rather scarce. In Howc*s sermon upon his death, his 
character is drawn with a fulness which it is impossible to transcribe, 
and with an exactness and felicity which it is impossible to abridge or 
imitate. 


BORN A. D. 1635. — DIED A, D. 1699. 

• 

Edward Stillingfleet was descended from the ancient family of 
the Stillingfleets of Stillingfleet, about four miles from York. He wus 
the seventh son of Samuel Stillingfleet and Susannah, daughter of Ed- 
ward Norris, Esq., after whom he was named. He was born, April 
l7th, 1635, at Granbourne, Dorsetshire, where he first enjoyed tiie in- 
structions of Mr Thomas Garden, and from whence he was removed to 
Ringwood, Hampshire, to be placed under the tuition of Mr Baulch, whose 
school having been founded by W. Lynne, Esq., enjoyed the privilege 
of having some of its scholars elected to exhibitions at the universities. 
This honour young Stillingfleet attained soon after he had entered his 
1 4th year, and was admitted into St Johri’s college, Cambridge, under 
the tuition of Mr Pickering,, one of the Fellows. At the' age of 
eighteen, he took the degree of B. A. and soon aher obtained a fellow- 
ship, being already^ distinguished for his diligent application and emi- 
nent attainments. Soon after this period, he withdrew for a time from 
the university, and resided in the family of Sir Roger Burgoyne, at 
Wroxall, in Warwickshire, who subsequently became bis patron, and 
introduced him to a considerable living. At soon as he was of suf- 
ficient standing, he took his degree of M. A., and became tutor in the 
family of Francis Pierpoint, Esq, brother of the marquess of Dorchester. 

It was at tills period that he wrote and published his ‘ irenicum, or 
Wcapon-Salvc for the church’s woutids,' 1659, ' It was designed to 
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rooaiicile dissenters, but it bad the effect of odetiding many of the 
author’s friends in the church, and of supplying the dissenters with a 
weapon against himself, on a subsequent occasion. He had, previously 
to this publication, obtained the rectory of Sutton, Bedfordshire. It is 
certain that be greatly differed in future years from himself when he 
wrote this work ; and the best proof of it is given in the dedication of 
the ordination sermon at St Peter's, Cornhill, 1685 ; and, also at p. 146, 
of* Several Conferences between a Popish Priest, a Fanatic Chaplain,' 
where, in the person of P. D., he speaks freely of it, and says, ** I be* 
lieve there are many things in it, which, if Dr Stillingfleet were to 
write now, he would not have said : for there are some which show his 
youth and want of due consideration ; others which he yielded too far, 
in hopes of gaining the dissenting parties to the church of England." 
His treatise, however, he republished in 1662, with an Appendix, con- 
cerning the power of excommunication. The same year he published 
his * Origines Sacrae, or a rational account of Natural and Revealed 
Religion.' This was a work of great merit from so young a man, and 
induced Bishop Sandorbon to say, when Stillingtieet was first introduced 
to him, that ** he expected to have seen one as considerable for his age, 
as he had already shown himself ior learning.*' Soon after this period, 
he was selected, as a proper person, to reply to * Labyrinthus Cautauii- 
onsis,' a work written by T. C. against Laud's answer to Fisher the 
Jesuit This work, together with the work on ‘ The Origin and Na- 
ture of Protestantism,* appeared before the end of the IGbl, and greatly 
increased the reputation of Stillingfieet, and recomnu nded him to the 
notice of Sir Hai'bottle Grimstone, master of the Rolls, who appointed 
him to the office of preacher at the Rolfs chapel. Th* he held with 
his living at Sutton, but was soon after presented by the earl of South- 
ampton, lord-treasurer, to the vacant rectory of St Andrew’s, llolborn. 
After this, he was made preacher at the Ttinple. These offices intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of Sir Matthew Hale and Judge 
Vaughan, and afterwards to the honourable station of chaplain to King 
Charles 11. Hence he was still farther elevat'^l to be a canon-resi- 
dentiary, both of St Faufs and Canterbury. His fame still increasing 
with his promotion, he rose to be dean of St Paul's, aud archdeacon oT 
London. While rector of Sutton, he had married Andrea, the eldest 
daughter of W. Debyns, Esq. qf Wormington, Gloucestershire, by whom 
he had two daughters, wdio died in infancy ; and one son, Edward, who 
oecamc D. D., and incumbent of Wuod-Norton, Norfolk. His first wife 
dying, he married, some years after, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicolas 
Pedley ; by whom he had seven children, of whom only two survived 
him, viz. the Rev. James Stillingfieet, who became prebendary of 
Worcester, and Anne who married Humphrey Tyshe, Esq. of Gray's 
Inn. 

In the year 1663, he became B. D., and in 16^8, he kept a public 
act at Cambridge with great ability, and then proceeded D. D. In 
the year 1669, he- published some sermons, one of which * Concerning 
the sufferings of Christ,*made a considerable noise, and excited much 
controversy. The volume containing his sermons was subsequently 
enriched by an able * Discourse on the true reasons of the sufierings 
of Christ.’ After his death, there was also printed a continuation of 
this controversy, occas»ioned by some letters from dissenting ministers* 
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This was entitled, a * Second Part.* After this, he published his work 
on the * Idolatry, &c. of the Church of Rome and followed that up by 
replies to many opponents, and particularly to the author of * The Guide 
in ControverMes,’ and Dr Godden. For some time he was sharply en- 
gaged with many popish adversaries, and produced various controver- 
sial tracts against them, of great learning and ability. But, in 1680, he 
was appointed to preach at Guildhall chapel before the judges and 
lord mayor, &c. ; and this sermon, entitled ‘ The Mischief of Separation,* 
drew forth a new host of antagonists of a different sort. Owen, Baxter, 
and several others, attacked him, but the most witty of his opponents 
was Vincent Alsop. They all considered that his late sermon was a 
grievous departure from the comparatively liberal principles of his 
‘Irenicura.’ To these several authors he subsequently replied in a 
goodly quarto, entitled ‘ The Unreasonableness of Separation.* This 
appeared in 1 683 ; and in 1685 appeared the greatest of all his works, the 
* Origines Britannicae, or Antiquities of the Churches in Britain.* 

About this period, the protestant cause seemed to be environed with 
perils, and the church in groat danger of again lapsing into popery. 
Stillingflcct, however, stood forward on many oocasions witji his pen, 
and rendeied eminent service to the cause of tr^tli by his various 
publications, of which it is not easy to give a full account. The Re- 
volution, however, happily rescued the church and the nation from the 
dangers to which both had been exposed, and upon the accession of 
King William, Dean Stillingfleet was made bishop of Worcester. Soon 
after this event, he again entered the lists with the Soeinians, in a ser- 
mon preached at St Lawrence, Jewry. Upon tliis sermon an attack was 
made three yi ars after in a work tntilled, ‘ Consv’eration- and Expli- 
cations of tlie Doctrine of the Trinity,* 5 e. To tluo hi ri plied by re- 
publishing his tbrmer discourse against Crelhus, with the obnoxious ser- 
mon, prjeed(*d by a long preface, concerning * the true state of the 
controversy ;* and the same year he followed this up by a discourse in 
vindication of the doctrine of tlie Trinity, wath an answer to the Sociuian 
objection'. In this vindication, he had made some observations on Mr 
Locke*s ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding,* to which Locke icjilicd. 
Several letters {kissed between them, and Locke is generally allowed 
to have had the better of the argument. After he became bishop of 
Worcester, he wrote and published various cbaiges and discourses to 
the clergy, all of which display great talents and much Icaining in ca- 
non law, &c. In his bishopric he w^as involved in much trouble, by 
his attempts to enforce the discipline of the church upon the clergy. 
The celebrated Dr Bentley became his chaplain, and was much indebted 
to the bishop’s patronage, and greatly resembled him in being a leader 
of controversies, though of a very different order from those of the bishop. 
Two years before his own death, Dr Stillingfleet lost his second wife. 
He had continued in his bishopric about ten years, when his health 
rapidly declined, and he died in London of the common complaint of 
sedentary men, — a disease of thq stomach. His death took place at 
his own house in Park-street, Westminster, March 27th, 1699. He was 
interred in his own cathedral church; where a handsome monument 
was erected to his memory, which is graced by an elegant Latin in- 
scription from tilt* pen of the celebrated l)r Bentley. 

Bishop Stillingfleet may be justly cousideied one of the ablcjt pole- 
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niics of his age. In home things he is thougiit to have diverged in 
later life from the more tolerant and liberal opinions of his earlier days. 
But, as a scholar and divine, he may be said to have risen gradually, 
even in times of great excitement, to a measure of influence and fame 
which few of his contemporaries ever reached. His antiquarian researches 
are of the highest value, and will maintain for him a lasting niche in the 
temple of fame, whatever should be the fate of his theological treatises. 

• Unhappily for the reputation of his controversial writings, many of 
their subjects are now become obsolete; and those which relate to topics 
of more general interest to the Christian church, are superseded by 
modern works more adapted to the taste of the times, and undoubtedly 
more logical, though less erudite. In his private character he is des- 
cribed as amiable and liberal ; but in his official station hc^ is ciiai^d 
with sufficient loftiness and severity. There can be no doubt that he 
justly deserves the distinction assigned him, of being one of the nio»t 
learned and able divines of the church of England, and one of the nio^t 
eucces»rul defenders of the reformed doctrines. His works are collected 
into six folio volumes. 


BORN A. D. 1620 . — DILD A O. 1702 

9 

Oliver Heywood, the sixth child of Richard and Alice Heywood, 
the representatives of uii ancient family in the north of England, was 
born at Little Lever, in the county of Lancaster, in 1629. In his 
eighteenth year he was admitted to Ttinity college, Cambridge, where he 
had a pious though somewliat eccentric tutor in Mr Akhurst, and en- 
joyed the pastoral ministraiions of Dr Ilainmoud, at that time preacher 
m St Giles's. He docs not appear to have pursued his literary studies 
at Cambridge with much ardour. He says of himself at that period : 

All the time I was in the university, my heart was much deadened 
in philosophical studies ; nor could 1, as 1 desired, apply my mind so 
closely to human literature, though 1 prize learning above all sublunary 
excellencies. I might have been more useful had 1 improved my time 
better therein. My time and thoughts," he adds, were most employed 
on practical divinity, and experimental truths were most vivifying to 
my soul: 1 pniirred Perkins, Bolton, Preston, and Sibbs, far above 
Aristotle or Plato." 

In 1650, he accepted an invitation from a presbyterian congregation 
at Coley, near Halifax, to become their pastor. After he had laboured 
for several years in this obscure situation, the vicarage of Preston was 
offered to him by Sir Richard Houghton ; but, with that singleness of 
heart which e\er marked the whole conduct of this amiable man, he 
respectfully declined the preferment, believing that Coley presented a 
field of greater usefulness to him. 

The political agitations of the times occasionally reached even to 
Hey wood's retreat. • He adhered to the king’s party, and was conse- 
quently viewed with suspicion by the adverse side. On one occasion 
he was even inipri&oned by a party of Colonel Lilbuni’s men, but no 
charge against him could Ije substantiated. 
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The Restoration was of course regarded as a most auspicious event 
by the pastor of Coley; but the proceedings of Charles and his minions 
soon convinced him that whatever political blessings might How to the 
country from the re-establishment of the monarchy, the spiritual interests 
of the people were not to be benefited by the change, Heywood him- 
self was one of the first to sufier from the virulence of the high church 
party. He was repeatedly threatened with suspension on account of his 
refusal to read the book of common-prayer in his church services ; but 
his prudence and well-known loyalty protected him for a while against 
extreme measures. At last air order for his suspension was issued by 
the archbishop’s chancellor ; and this measure, harsh as it was, was fol- 
lowed by a still severer and more unjustifiable one. On the 22d of 
November, 1662, excommunication was published against iiitn at Hali- 
fax, and he was solemnly forbidden to enter within the walls of any 
church within the diocese, on any occasion whatever. For some time 
he quietly submitted to the tyrannous edict, and refrained from preach- 
ing either in public or private. At last he awoke to a lu'ttor sense of 
duty, and saw it to be incumbent on him to oiiey God rather than man. 
He now preached as he had opportunity, and many gladly availed 
themselves of his ministrations. a. 

The ‘ Conventicle Act,* as it was called, was ultimately much evaded 
by the partial connivance ot the authorities with vhom its enforcement 
rested. Under this relaxation of severity, Hey\\ ood was enabled occa- 
hicxially to preach to his old people at Coley. But information having 
been laid against him, his goods were distrained, and ho avoided im- 
prisonment with difficulty. It w<ts at length confessed by the court 
that “ there was very little fruit of all these forcible methods which 
had been used for reducing erring and dissenting persons.” On the 
15th of March, 1672, a declaration of liberty to all persons dissenting 
from the established church was issued by ro^al authority. The laws 
affecting dissenters, however, were not repealed, but only suspended, 
and the declaration itself was a stretch of the royal prerogative. 
Heywood now removed to ^orth Owram, where he organized a 
Christian society on the general principles of Piesbyterianism, but so 
modified as to admit of the communion of Christians of other denom- 
inations. The recall of the royal license, in the following year, ogain 
drove Heywood from his public ministrations. He continued, how- 
ever, to preach privately until apprehended and committed to York 
castle in 1685. 

On the appearance of King James’s declaration for general liberty of 
conscience, Heyw'ood walked out of prison and resumed his pastoral 
labours, which he pro«:ecutcd with great fervour of spirit and signal 
success, till within a short time of his death. Hip died on the 4th of 
May, 1 702. The Rev. J. Fawcett, and tJie Rev. R. Slate, have each 
w'rittefi memoirs of this most amiable and exemplary noii-conformist 
divine. 
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BORN A.O. 1630 . — DIED A.D. 1705 . 

Joi^N Howe, the son of the Rev. Mr Howe, minister of the town 
of Loughborough in Leicestershire, was born May 17th, 1630. 
The living of this parish was given to Mr Howe by Archbishop 
Laud, and afterwards taken From him by the same person on 
account of the leaning he manifested to the principles of the puri- 
tans. After his ejectment from this parish, Mr Howe removed 
with his family to Ireland, but was shortly after obliged to return 
to his native country by the w^ar which jvas raised against the pro- 
testants, and which raged for several years. On the return of the 
family to England they settled in Lancashire, and there Mr John Howe 
received his earl 3 ' education, but no memorial has been preserved cither 
of the place in which, nor the persons by whom,* he was instructed. 
He was sent at an early age to Christ college, Cambridge, where he 
pursued liis studies with great diligence, and acquired the friendship of 
Dr Henry More, and Dr Ralph Cudwoith, of whose characters and 
talents he became a warm admirer. The intimacy which Mr Howe 
contracted with these distinguished philosophers is thought to have 
been the source of that tincture of Platonic philosophy which is qb- 
servablc in his writing<«. At Cambridge Mr Howe continued till he 
took tlie degree of B.A., when he removed to Brazcn-no<;e, Oxfoid. 
There he became Bible clerk in 1648, and took his bachelor's degree 
in 1640. 11c distinguished himself by great diligence and high attain- 

ments, and was at li ngth elected fellow of Magdalene college. Here 
h(* enjoyed the friendship and constant society of some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the university and of the age. In 1652 hq took the 
degtcc of M. A., and soon after was ordained by Mr Charles Herle' 
at Warwick in Lancashire, assisted by feveral ministers employed in 
chapelries in Mr Herlc s parish. Mr IIowc used to reft r to hi& ordi- 
nation with great satisfaction, saying, that he thought few in modem 
times had enjoyed so primitive an ordination. 

Mr Howe was first settled at Great Torrington in the county of 
Devon, where his ministry was much esteemed and extensively success- 
ful. In March, 1654, he married the daughter of Mr George Hughes 
of Plymouth, a minister of great infiuonce and re|^utation in that part 
of the country. With him Mr Howe kept up a weekly correspondence 
in Latin. A singular anecdote is related of this correspondence. A 
fire broke out in Mr Howe’s habitation at Torrington, which at one 
time threatened the destruction of the house and of all the property it 
contained. But a violent rain came on which mainly contributed to 
extinguish the fire before it had done much injury. On that very day 
Mr Howe received one of the Latin letters from his father-in-law, which 
concluded with this singular prayer : Sit ros codi super haUtaculum 
Vf strum — ** may the dew of heaven be upon your dwelling.” This singu- 


' This Mr CiniiUs Heili was a vur> distinguished man in his da>, and after the 
dtaiii of Di TwisKP, was prolocutoi to the ^^rstminster Assembly of divines 
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lar coiDcidence so wholly beyond the Ibresight of hliman minds, made a 
-deep impressioD upon all the parties 4Dterest@d, and was especially 
marked with devout gratitude by Mr Howe. 

The circumstances connected witli his introduction to Cromwell 
when protector are especially worthy of the readers notiae. Mr Howe 
had some business which called him to London. Being there, he was 
detained longer than he expected, and having one, and only one Sun- 
day to remain in town, his curiosily led him to the chapel at Wliitehall. 
The protector, who was present, and who was generally observant of 
all persons about him, perceived the stranger, and suspecting that he 
was a country minister, watched him narrowly- Being much struck 
with his appearance, and porsuadc^d that was no ordinary man, he 
sent a messejigor to say that he deajred, a/ter the conclusion of the ser- 
vice, to speak witli him. Mr Howe, not a little siirprisf»d at being thus 
unexpectedly bummoned to appear before the prott ctor, nevertheless 
obeyed- Aftc*r some in(|uirieb a*-* to who h(» was, and whence he came, 
Cromwell desired that he W'ould preach before him the next Sunday. 
Mr Ilowe endeavoured to excuse himself, modestly declining the honour- 
But Croimvell told him it was a ^ain thing to attempt to excuse him- 
bclfj for that he would take no denial. Mr Howe ph'aded tliat having 
despatched his business in town, he w'us tending hdinewaids, and could 
not be absent any longer w ithout inconveuience. Cioiiiw ell inquired 
what damage he was liabh' to sustain, l>y tanying a little long(*r- Mr 
Howe replied, that his peojde, who wire \(iy kind to him, would be 
uneasy, and think he neglected th'nii, and slighted tlu ir respect. Crom- 
well promised to write to tlnuii hiuiself, and send down one to supply 
his place ; and actually did so ; and Mr Howe stayed and preached as 
he was desired: and when ho had gi\eii him one sermon, Cromwell 
still pressed for a second and a third ; and at last after a great deal of 
free conversation in private, .nothing would ser\e him (who could not 
bear to l>e contradicted, after he had once got the power into his hands,) 
but he must have him to be his household chaplain, and he would take 
care his place should be supplied at Torriiiglon to the full satisfaction 
of his people. Mr How e did all that lay in his power to excuse him- 
self and git off; but no denial would be admitted. And at length 
(though not without great reluctaiiee) he was prevailed with to comply, 
and remove with his family to Whitehall, wdiere several of his children 
were born: and in this difficult station ho endeavoured to be faithful, 
and to keep a good conscience. During Mr Ilowc’s residence at White- 
hall we find him l^turer at St Maigaret’s, Westminster, w'here he was 
greatly esteemed a preacher, and highly respected for the urbanity, 
moderation, and uniform coiisibUiicy of bis conduct. While he held 
the situation of chaplain he employed his influence witli the protector 
on behalf of good men of all parties, and was especially serviceable to 
Dr Seth Ward, afterwards bishop of Exeter and Salisbury. Indeed 
Mr Howe lost no opportunity of promoting the interostb of religion and 
learning. Cromwell once said to him, in allusion to his frequent appli- 
cations, — “ You have obtained many favours for otheis, hut I wonder 
when the time is to come that you will move for any thing for your- 
self and famity." “ A plain argument” says Calamy, “ that he took 
liim for a very disinterested person, an \ as free from selfishness as he 
was from partiality.” 
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Although Mr Howe enjoyed a considerable share of the protector’s 
favour, yet he was not afraid to risk it in the cause of truth. He ob* 
served, what he considered to be a fanatical opinion respecting faith in 
the efficacy of prayer, and an enthusiastical notion of the impression 
made on the** minds of such as prayed that their prayers would be 
answered, whatever they might ask, and that this notion was a favourite 
one with the protector, and had been publicly taught by one preacher 
of note at Whitehall. He, therefore, determined publicly to oppose it, 
when it came to his turn to preach again before the protector. He 
accordingly did so, and observed that Cromwell listened with great at<* 
tentiou, and would sometimes knit his brows and discover great uneasi* 
ness. Mr Calamy says, “ Mr Howe told me, that when the sermon 
was over, a person of distinction came to him, and asked him if he knew 
what he had done — ^that Cromwell would be so incensed upon that dis- 
course, that he (Mr H,) would find it difficult ever to make his peace 
with him, or sc'cure his favour for the future.*' Mr Howe replied, 
“that he had but done his duty, and could leave the event with God." 
It appears, however, that though Cromwell became, or Mr Howe 
thought he became, cooler to him than formerly, yet he no otherwise 
expressed his dissatisfaction, and Mr Howe himself never had cause 
to regret what he had done. It is no little credit to the protector, that 
he continued his favours to Mr Howt, and never appeared further to 
withdraw that confidence he liad reposed in him, ^though he had so 
bohlly attacked a iavourito o])iiiion« This is w hat few persons in his 
exalted station would have done, and evinces a high respict for the 
sacreduess of the ministeiiai office. In our opinion this anecdote is al- 
mo«it equally honourable to the magnanimity of both parties. 

Mr Howe continued in his situation of cha])ldiii at Whitehall till the 
death of Cromwell. After that event he was continued in the same 
situation by Richard Cromwell, and was pnsent at the assembly of 
congregational ministers held at the Savoy, when they discussed the 
confession of their faith. He took no conspicuous part in the politics 
of that period, any more than in those of former times, but endeavoured 
to preserve his mind steadily fixed on liis professional engagements. 
It is recorded of him, however, that he was decidedly opposed to 
Richard’s dissolving his parliament at the instigation of the council of 
officers, — ^foreseeing, as he said lie clearly did*, that it would prove his 
ruin. After the deposition of Richard Cromwell, Mr Howe returned 
to his former charge at Great Torrington, where he continued quietly 
and zealously discharging his pastoral duties uii|;U Uie restoration. 
After that event he soon began to feci the hand of oppression and per- 
secution. But on the passing of the act of uniformity, he was ejected 
from his living and exposed to much hardship. Some time after, falling 
accidentally into the company of the learned Dr Wilkins, bishop of 
Chester, who held Mr Howe in great esteem, the doctor told him the 
act of uniformity had produced consequences at which he was a little 
surprised : some, he observed, whom ho should have thought too stiff 
and rigid ever to have fallen in with the establishment, had conformed, 
while others, whom he thought possessed sufficient latitude to conform, 
had stood out and continued non-conformists ; and he intimated to Mr 
Howe, that he took him to be of the latter description. Among other 
observations Mr Howe replied, that his latttvde of which the doctor 
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had been pleased to take notice, was so far from inclining him to con- 
formity, that it was the very thing that made him and kept him a non- 
conformist. 

After his ejectment Mr Howe continuc'd for some time to reside in 
the neighbourhood of his late charge, preaching when opportunity offered 
in the private houses of his friends. On one of these occasions, upon 
his return home from a vUit to a gentleman’s hou'»e where he had been 
spending some days, he was informed that an officer from the bishop’s 
court had been to inquire after him, and had left word that there was 
a citation out, both against himself and the gentleman at whose house 
he had been preaching. Upon this, the next morning he rode to Exeter, 
and soon after alighting from his horse, a dignified clergyman, who was 
acquainted with him, saw him in the street, and expn^ssed much sur- 
prise at seeing him there, telling him that a proct^ss was out against 
him, and that as he was so well known he did not doubt but he w'ould 
soon be apprehended. He then asked him whether lie would not him- 
self wait upon the bishop. But Mr Howe thought it best not to do so 
unless the bishop should hear that he was there and send fur him. Up- 
on this the clergyman said he would wait upon the bishop, and soon re- 
turn with an intimation of what would be acceptable to his lordship. 
Accordingly he soon returned with an intimation tliat the bishop would 
be glad to sec him. When he arrived at tlie palace, the bishop received 
him as an old acquaintance with great civility, and after expostulating 
with him on his non-conformity, which Mr IIowc defended, he urged 
him to enter the church, assuring him that he iniglit have considerablo 
preferments, and at length he dismissed him in a very friendly manner. 
As the bishop took no notice of the process which had been issued, so 
neither did Mr Howe, but taking his horse, rode homo, and heard no 
more of the matter, either in reftrence to himself, or the gentleman at 
whose house he had ofliciated. 

Sev<ft-al years now passed away, during which Mr Ilowe, and many 
of his brethren, were much harassed, and occasionally imprisoued* At 
length, in 1671, he accepted the office of chaplain to Lord Massarcnc, 
who lived at Antrim in Ireland. He, therefore, removed thither with 
Jliis family and was treated with great respect Ilis great learning, 
talents, and piety, soon procured him the friendship of the bishop of 
that diocese, together with the favour of the metropolitan, both of whom 
gave him liberty to preach in the church at Antrim as often as he 
pleased, without conforming to the peculiarities of the Church of Eng- 
land. He continued about four years in this situation, when he re- 
ceived an invitation to succeed Dr Lazarus Seaman in the charge of 
his congregation at Silver-street, London. This invitation he embraced, 
and in 1675 removed to London. Here he made a pcaceat^le use of 
King Charles’s indulgence, preaching to a considerable and judicious 
auditory, by whom he was most ijbndly esteemed. During this period 
he had the happiness not only of being beloved by his own brethren, 
but of being highly respected by such men as Doctors Tillotson, 
Whichcot, Kidder, Fowler, and Lucas, with many others. In 1680, a 
bill was brought into parliament for uniting his majesty’s protestant 
subjects,” which seemed to promise a liberal comprehension. With 
this view Bishop Lloyd sent Mr Hovie an invitation to dine with him ; 
but, being engaged, he next invited Jiiin to meet him at the house of 
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Dean Tillotson. They accordingly all met, had a conversation, and 
agreed to meet again the next evening at the house of Dean Stilling- 
fleet. But the bill of exclusion being that evening thrown out of the 
house of peers, the bishop absented himself, and there was no further 
talk of comprehension. Dr Tillotson that year was called to preach 
before the king, and in the course of his sermon maintained “ that no 
man is obliged to preach against the religion of a country, though a 
false one, unless he has a power of working miracles." The king slept 
during the greater part of tlio discourse As soon as it was over, a dis- 
tinguished nobleman stepped up to the king, and said, “ ’Tis a pity your 
maj(»sty slept, for we have had the rarest piece of Ilobbism that ever 
you heard in your life." — “ Odds fish, he shall jirnit it then I*’ said the 
king, and immediately directed the Lord Chamberlain to communicate 
his will to the dean. When it came from the prtss, Dr Tillotson, as 
was usual with him, presented a copy to Mr Ilovie. who, on the perusal 
was not a little concerned to find that Dr Tillotson entertained so per- 
nicious a eciitiment He therefore drew up a long letter, in which he 
fnely expostulated with the dean, for giving such a wound to the Re- 
formation, and went himself to present his letter. Upon the signt of 
him, and an understaiuhng of the purport of the visit, the dean pro- 
posed a sliort journey into the country, that tlu'y might talk the matter 
over without mteri option. They accordingly agreed to dine that day 
with Lady Falcoribridgo, at Sutton Couit; and Mr Howe, in their 
way thither, lead over his letter to the dian. At length the goo^ 
doctor fell to weeping freily, saying, “This was the most unhappy 
thing that had of a long time befallen him." He owned that what he 
had asserted was not to be maintained; and urged in his excuse, that 
he had but a short notice to preach, and none to print the sernioii. 
This aiieedoto places the eliaractcr of both these good men in a very 
amiable light. 

O 0 

The dissenters were exposed to very severe and general persecution 
some few years before the revolution. In consequence of these troubles 
Mr Howe relinquished his public labours, and accepted an invitation 
from Lord Wharton to accompany liim on his travels through several 
foreign countriis. In the course of these journeys he visitt'd the prin^ 
cipal continental nations, and enjoyed the advantage of intc*rcour'?e 
with many learned foreigners, both catholic and protestant. In 1G86 
he ga^e up the jirospect of ri turning to his native country, considering 
that its prospects w ere in all respects growing darker. He therefore 
settled at Utrecht, and took hia turn in preaching at the English 
church in that city. Here also he engaged in assisting some of the 
English students to prosecute their studies at that univerbity. His 
residenc^at Utrecht is said to ha\c brought him into acquaintance with 
many eminent English men who had withdrawn from the troubles 
which agitated, or which threatened their native country. Here he 
became acquainted with Dr Burnet, afterwards bishop of Salisbury. 
Once conversing w ith the doctor freely upon various subjects, Burnet 
called his attention to non-conformity, observing, that in his opinion it 
could not last long; but that wlien Mr Baxter, Dr Bates, himself, and 
a few more, were laid in their graves, it would sink and come to no- 
thing. In reply, Mr Howe obser\ed, that he w^as led to entertain ju«t 
the contrary opinion, in eonse pionce of its depending not upon persons^ 
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but primipUsy which, when approved of after serious and sincere in- 
quiry, could not be laid aside by men of conscience. 

While Mr Howe continued in Holland he was admitted to frequent 
audiences with the prince of Orange, afterwards William III. who con- 
versed familiarly with him, and ever after retained for him a peculiar 
degree of respect. Upon the declaration issued by King James in 
favour of liberty of conscience, in 1687, Mr Howe returned to England 
and resumed his ministerial labours, although he openly declared against 
the king’s dispensing power. In the discharge of his pastoral duties he 
continued to enjoy the liberty illegally conceded, till the revolution 
placed the rights of disbonters u])on a firmer basis than royal will. 

After the revolution he enjoyed some considerable influence at 
court, and was frequently admitted to familiar intercourbc by King 
William. He appears, however, never to have intermeddled needlessly 
with public affairs. His sludu^s, his various publications, and the 
duties of his pastoral office fully occupied his time, and demanded all 
the energies he could devote to them. He lived to enjoy the repose 
and liberty which the revolution brought with it, seventeen years, and 
part of these was conrumed in a succession of painful disorders. He 
died in 1705, at the age of seventy-five- Mr Howe was tall and grace- 
ful in his perbon. “ He had a piercing but pleasknt eye ; and there 
was som(‘tbing in his aspect that indicated uncommon greatiiebs, and 
excited veneration. Ills intdlectual acconiplibhments wore of the first 
order. Those who are acquainted with his writings will discover great 
abstractedness of thought, stiong reasoning, and a penetrating judg- 
ment. Even Wood, the Oxonian, who seldom had a good w'ord for a 
non-conformUt, passes a high encomium upon Mr How e.” There are 
indeed few of the divines of any school wdio displayed so many excel- 
lencies and so few defects. Hib works may be clashed among the very 
first, botli fbr eloquence and depth of judgment. Hib ministerial 
qualifications were very extraordinary. He could preach extempore 
with as great oxaetiiebs as many others upon the closest study. His 
sermons, which wore always delivered without notes, were often of un- 
common depth, e<«pecially at the beginning, but were plain iu the 
iSequel, and towjirds the close geiu rally came home with great force to 
the coiibeic nces of his hearers.” 

His works, which arc numerous, have been all published in 6 vols. 
8 VO, with a life. The sevtral tnatises, letters, bcrmons, &c. are too 
numerous to be here detailed. They have been the admiration of 
learned men of all parties, and are to the present day perhaps among 
the most choice writings of the old divines. His reputation will suffer 
ill comparison with no theologian of hib own age, nor indeed of any 
other. Mr Granger speakb of him as one of the niobt learned and 
polite w^i iters among tlie dissenters, and says there is an uncommon 
depth of thought in several of his works. Dr Doddridge observes, “ he 
seems to have under^stood the gospel as well as any uninspired writer; 
and to have imbibed as much of its spirit. The truest sublime is to 
be found in his writings and some of the strongest pathos. He has a 
great variety of uncommon tlioiighU ; and on the whjlc, is one of tlic 
most valuable wi iters in our language, and, I believe, in the world.** ^ 

* Life b} Chlain} . Wii&on*i» Dis « iiiit g f hunh, vnl 111 p. 
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Cl^umas 19* 19* 

BOaN A. D. 1634. — DIED A. D. 1702. 

This learned divine was born in the year 1634, at Scruton in York- 
shire. He was educated at Westminster school, from which ho removed 
to Cambridge, where he continued several years, became a fellow of 
Trinity-college, and afterwards Greek professor in that university. 
How long he continued in this situation is uncertain ; but in the year 
1672 he was chosen head-master of St Paul's school, and soon after had 
the honour to be named by the city to compose those inscriptions en- 
graved upon the Monument, which have been so much censured and 
celebrated, for vihicli ho was, by the corporation of London, rewarded 
with a piece of plate. In the year 1676 he recei\td a more ample re- 
muneration, for he was made a piebendary of St PauV-s, being one of 
those termed consumpL per mare. 

Dr Gale had, as soon as he was qualified, taken the degree of doctor 
of divinity ; he was also chosen a fellow of the loyal society. About 
the year 1697 he mtide a donation to the new library of Trinity-college 
of a great number of Arabic manuscripts. Having continued head-mus- 
ter of St Paul’s school twenty-five years, he, in the same year, 1697, 
was preferred to the deanery of the metropolitan church of York, in 
which situation liis piety, hospitality, and bencvoUnce, Mere equalfy 
conspicuous; as was also his care for, ’and good government of the chap- 
ter, and his assiduity in repairing and beautifying that venerable ca- 
thedral. 

Dr Gale did not long enjoy the elevated station to which his merits 
had raised him. He died at his deanery, April 8th, 1709, leaving be- 
hind him the character of a learned divine, a great historian afid anti- 
quary, and one of tlu best Giccians of his time. 

The several works which he published are equal evidences of his in- 
defatigable industiy and erudition, as the following catalogue of them 
will evince: — ‘ llerodoti Hallicarnassei Historiarum, lib. 9;’ * lambli* 
chus de Mysteriis iEgyptiorum ‘ llhetfires Select! ‘ Historiae Pocticae 
Scriptores Antiqui ‘ Opusculg Mythologica, Physica, et Ethica 
‘Grsecum Psalteriuni juxta Exemplar Alexandrinum ^Hcium Angli- 
carum Scriptorum Veterum. Tom. I. quorum Ingulphus nunc primuin 
Integer emteri prinium prodeunt * Historiae Britannicm et Anglieanm 
Scriptores. XXV. Vol 2d besides which, among his papers, the fol- 
lowing manuscripts weie found nearly ready for the press; some of 
which have since been published, though, perhaps, not exactly in the 
form in which he left them. < lamblicus de Vita Pytbagorm ‘ Oiigenis 
Philocalia variis MSS. collcctat, emendata nova Versione donata ;* ‘ An- 
tonini Imperatoris Itinerariura Inscriptionibus et Scholiis lllustratum 
per T. G.* 

Dr Gale left also a noble library of curious and valuable books and 
manuscripts, together with a considerable estate to his sou and heir, 
Roger Gale, Esq. Conversant with the literati of our own nation, his 
literaiy talents were equally esteemed by foreigners, among whom he 
had a particular correspondence with the Icaimd lluetius, Mabillon, 
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Allix, and many others, who have in their works paid the greatest re- 
spect to his character and abilities. 

BORN A. D. 1636. — DIED A. D. 1707. 

William, second son of the Rev. William Beveridge, B. D., was born 
early in the year 1636—7, at Barrow, in the county of Leicester ; of 
which place his grandfather, father, and elder brother were succesively 
vicars. After receiving the first rudiments of education under the 
tuition of a learned father, he was sent to the free-school at Oakham, 
in the county of Rutland, where he continued two years under the care 
of Mr Freer, the then master. On the 24th of May, 1653, he was ad- 
mitted as a sizar, or poor scholar, in St John’s college, Cambridge. Dur* 
ing his residence at college he acquired general esteem, not only for 
his early piety, seriousness of mind, and his exemplary sobriety and in- 
tegrity of life, but also for his diligent application to the course of studies 
prescribed by the university. The learned languages he cultivated 
with particular attention, and by his assiduous stSdy of tlie oriental 
languages, he in no long time attained such a proficiency as enabled 
him, at the early age of eighteen, to compose a Latin treatise on the 
‘Excellency and Use of the Oricuital Tongues, especially the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan together with a grammar of the 
Syriac language, in three books. This was given to the public in 1658. 
Two years before, in 1656, he had taken his degree of bachelor of arts, 
and in 1660 he proceeded to that of master. 

On the 3d January, 1660-1, he was ordained deacon in the church 
of St Botolph, Aldersgate, by Dr Robert Saunderson, bishop of Lin- 
coln ; a%d priest, in the same church, on the 31st oF the same month : 
about which time, Dr Gilbert Sheldon, who then presided over the see 
of London, collated him to the vicarage of Yealing, or Ealing, in the 
county of Middlesex. How deeply he felt the responsibility of the 
pastoral office, we may easily perceive from his ‘ Private Thoughts,’ (a 
work known to have been written in his earlier years, on his first en- 
trance into holy orders, though it was not given to the public till after 
his decease) ; in one of wliicb he expresses his resolution, “ by the 
grace of God, to feed the fiock over which God shall set him, with 
wholesome food, neither starving them by idleness, poisoning them with 
error, nor puffing them up with impertinencies.” 

Mr Beveridge continued at Ealing nearly twelve years, assiduously 
occupied in the duties of bis sacred office ; amidst which, however, he 
found leisure to continue his learned studies. The^esult of these ap- 
.peared in his ‘ Institutioiics Chronologies, ’ an elementary work on 
chronology, published in 1669; of which succeeding writers have not 
failed to avail themselves. This treatise is dedicated to Dr Humphrey 
Henchman, who had succeeded Bishop Sheldon in the see of London, 
and by whom he was subsequently promoted. Three years afterwards, 
namely, in 1672, Mr Beveridge printed at Oxford his great Collection 
of the Apostolic Canons, and of the Decrees of the Councib received 
by the Greek Church, together with the Canonical Epistles of the 
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Fathers, in two large folio volumes, in Greek and Latin ; and illustrated 
these venerable remains of ecclesiastical antiquity with copious prole- 
gomena and annotations. On the 22d of November, in the same yeaf, 
he was chosen rector of St Peters, Cornhill, by the lord>mayor and 
aldermen of the city of London. On this occasion he resigned the 
vicarage of Ealing. 

The multiplicity and variety of Mr Beveridge’s pastoral labours, at 
this period of his active and useful life, appear to have left him but 
little leisure for prepitring any thing for the press, excepting a vindica- 
tion of his Collection of the Canons of the Primitive Church, in reply 
to the Observations of an anonymous author, which appeared in Latin, 
in 1679 ; in which year he proceeded to the degree of D. D. He uas 
not, however, long unrewarded. His singular merit having recommend- 
ed him to tlie favour of his diocesan, Bishop Henchman, he was col- 
lated by him on the 22d of December, 1674, to the prebend of Chis- 
wick, in the cathedral of St Paul’s, l-.ondon ; and on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1681, he was also collated by liis successor, Bishop Compton, to 
the archdeaconry of Colchester. In disciiarging the duties of this 
responsible office, he evinced the same vigilant, regular, and exemplary 
conduct, which he had previously shown in every station of life. For, 
not satished with the false, or at least imperfect, reports, which at tliat 
period were delivered by churchwardens at visitations, he visite d in 
person every parish within the limits of his archdeaconry ; and took a 
very minute and exact account of the state of every church he visited, 
as well as of the residences of the clergy. These particulars were 
carefully registered in a book, for the benefit of his successors in that 
dignity. 

On the 5th of November, 1684, he was installed j)rcbcndary of 
Canterbury, in the room of Dr Peter Du Moulin, deceased ; and sc. me 
time between the following year and 1688 he became the associate of 
the learned and pious Dr Horneck, in directing the religious^societies 
which began to be formed in London in the reign of James U and 
which greatly contributed to the revival of religious feeling in tiie me- 
tropolis, whence it extended into different parts of the con!iM \ The 
object of the religious societies, in the direction of which Di i»- verid^o 
held so conspicuous a place, was first and principally, to promote edifi 
cation and personal piety in th^r several members ; to effect viiieh pur- 
pose their rules appear to have been wcll-calculated- They did not, 
however, confine themselves to this single design, but endeavoured to 
promote piety in others, iu various ways. Witli this view they procur- 
ed sermons to be preached every Sunday evening in many of the 
largest churches in the city, either by way of preparation for the Lord’s 
Supper, or to engage communicants to a suitable holiness of life after 
partaking of that*sacram6nt, which they procured to be administered 
in many churches every Sunday. They farther extended their charity 
to deserving objects in all parts of London, and its suburbs ; and by the 
pecuniary collections which were made by their influence, many clergy- 
men were maintained to read prayers in so many places, and at so 
many different hours, that devout persons might have that comfort at 
every hour of the day. Among other benefits whicli resulted from 
these religious associations, was the institution of societies for reforma- 
tion of manners, and the establishment of the two societies for propa» 
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gating the gospel in foieign parts, and for -promoting Christian know« 
ledge at home and abroad ; both of whi(^ subsist to this day, with in- 
creasing activity and usefulness. 

In the year 1689, Dr Beveridge was president of Sion college; io 
which capacity he preached the anniversary Latin sermon to the clergy 
of the city of London ; and on the 20th of November, in the same year, 
he preached the * Concio ad Clerum* in Westminster abbey, before the 
convocation held by the bishops and clergy of the province of Canter- 
bury, on occasion of the Bill of Comprehension which was then in agita- 
tion. The ** Scheme of Comprehension,” as it is commonly termed, had 
been projected in 1668, by the lord-keeper of the great seal. Sir Orlan- 
do Bridgman, Bishop Wilkins, Lord-chief-justice Hale, and several 
other distinguished persons, for relaxing the terms of conformity to the 
established church in behalf of moderate dissenters, ||)d admitting tliem 
into communion with the church. The bill, which was drawn up by 
Lord-ciiief-justice Hale, was disallowed. The attempt was renewed in 
1674, by Dr Tillotson and Dr StilliiigfleGt ; and, though the terms 
were settled to the satisfaction of the nonconformists, the bishops re- 
fused their assent. After the ever-meniorable Revolution in 1688, the 
question was again agitated ; and King William III., by the advice of 
Dr Tillotson and Bishop Burnet, submitted the business of comprehen- 
sion to a synod of divines, as being the method at once the most ac- 
ceptable to the clergy, and tiie best calculated to silence the popish ob- 
jectors, who sneered at a religion established by acts of parliament. 
Accordingly a commission was issued to thirty of the most eminent 
divines, (ten of whom were bishops,) among whom we ftiid the names 
of Tillotson, Burnet, Teuison, Patrick, Beveridge, StiUingHcet, and Kid- 
der, directing them to prepare such alterations as they should judge expe- 
dient in the liturgy and canons, together with proposals for reformation in 
ecclesiastical courts, and in other matters relative to the church. All these 
changes were first to be submitted to convocation, and afterwards re- 
considered in parliament. After four members of this committee had 
withdrawn in dissatisfaction, the rnnainder proceeded in the business 
ic1{‘rrcd to them ; and, among many alterations too tedious to be meii- 
4ioriecl here, proposed that lessons from the canonical books of Scrip- 
ture should be*substituted for those taken from the apocrj'phal books ; 
that the Athanasiaii Creed, the damnatory clause of which was pro- 
nounced to be applicable only to those who denied the substance of 
the Christian faith, should be left to the option of the officiating minis- 
ter ; that new collects more glowing in devotion, should be drawn up, 
and a new version of the Psalms prepared ; that the chanting of divine 
service in cathedral churches should be discontinued, and legendary 
saints be expunged from the calendar ; that the cross in baptism, the 
surplice, and the posture of kneeling at the sacrament, should not in 
future be insisted on ; that the absolution in the morning and evening 
service should be read by a deacon, the word “ priest” being changed 
into minister that the intention of the lent-ftists should be declared 
to consist not in abstinence from meats, but only in extraordinary acts 
of devotion ; that sponsors in baptism should not be held essential ; and 
that re-ordination, where presbyters had imposed hands, should be 
only conditional. These with mat y other alterations in the litany, 
conini union-service, and canons, wi*re designed to be submitted to the 
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approbation of the convocation before which Dr Beveridge was appointed 
to preach his * Concio ad Clerum/ which was published in the same 
year by commaud of the bishops. From the text, (1 Cor. xi. 16.) ** If 
any seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God," it will readily be inferred that his opinion was against 
any concessions or alterations. The various changes, however, above 
noticed, were never adopted : the tories so far succeeded in alarming 
the public mind, that little could be expected from the convocation by 
the projectors of the conciliatory scheme of comprehension. As no 
di^pO'»ition was manifested by that body to innovate upon the forms of 
the church, or to meet the conformists inith concessions, they were pre- 
vented by the king from sitting for ten successive years, by repeated 
prorogations. 

Some time in tl^year 1690, Dr Beveridge was nominated chaplain 
to King William and Queen Mary ; and on the 12th of October, in the 
same year, he preached before her majesty his sermon ^ On the Happi- 
ness of the Saints in Heaven,* which is deseivedly accounted one of his 
best discourses. It was afterwards published by her majesty’s command. 

Dr Beveridge was one of those eminent divines hose learning, wis- 
dom, piety, and moderation, caused them to be selected to fill the sees 
vacated by the deprivation of Archbisliop Sancrotl and seven bishops 
of his province, for refusing to take the oaths of allegiance to King 
William and Queen Mary. Dr Beveridge was nominated to tlie see of 
Bath and Wells. He took three weeks to consider of the subject, dur- 
ing which time Bishop Kenn, though deprived, continued to excrcis6 
all the episcopal functions, preaching and confirming in all parts of the 
diocese. Scrupulous, however, of fillmg an office, from w hich a con- 
scientious, though, perhaps, mistaken principle of obedience^ had ex- 
cluded its former possessor, he at length declined the honour designed 
for him, aud continued for thirteen years to discharge his more private 
and laborious duties, with an assiduity best evinced by the general suc- 
cess which attended his ministiy. Nor, until within three years of his 
death, and when he had attained a very advanced age, did he accept 
the episcopal chair, being consecrated bishop of St Asaph on the 16th 
of July, 1704 ; which see was vacated by the translation of Dr Georg(^ 
Hooper to the bishopric of Bath and Wells. * 

Being placed in this exalted station, his care and diligence increased 
in proportion as his power in the church was enlarged : and as lie had 
before faithfully discharged the duty of a pastor over a single parish, so 
when his authority was extended to larger districts, he still pursued the 
same pious and laborious methods of advancing the honour and interest 
of religion, by watching over both clergy and laity^ and giving them all 
necessary direction and assistance for the effectual performaiiee of their 
respective duties. Accordingly, he was no sooner advanced to the 
episcopal chair, than he addressed a pathetic letter to the clergy of his 
diocese ; in which he recommended to them the duty of catechising and 
instructing the people of their charge in the principles of the Christian 
religion ; and in order to enable them to do this the more effectually, 
he, in the course of the same yoar, sent them a plain and easy exposi- 
tion of the catechism of the church of England. 

On the 6th of November, 1704, Bishop Beveridge preached before 
the house of lords the anniversary sermon on the deliverance from the 
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gunpowder treason ; and on the 30th of January, In the following year, 
another on the martyrdom of King Charles I. In that august assembly 
he attended as often as the duties of his bishopric would permit him. 
On every occasion he evinced himself a steady defender of the rights 
and privileges of the church of England ; and in the debates on the 
union of England and Scotland, he opposed that measure on account 
of the danger which lie apprehended the church might sustain if it were 
carried into effect. The last time he was able to appear in the house 
of lords was on the 20th of January, 1707-8. Bishop Beveridge held 
the see of St Asaph only three years, seven months, and twenty days ; 
dying at his apartments in the cloisters in Westminster-abbey, on the 
5th of March, 1707-8, in the seventy-first year of his age. 
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BOHN A. D. 1634. — DIED A. D. 1709. 

George Bull, bishop of St David's, was born at Welh, in Somer- 
setshire, on the 25th of March, 1634. He watP dedicated by itis fa- 
ther to the church from his infancy ; the parent having declared at the 
baptismal font, that if it pleased God to spare his son’s life, he would 
educate him with a view to his entering into holy orders. The fathe. 
flied while his son was a mere child ; but the wi&h which had been so 
near his heart, with regard to him, was ultimately gratified, young 
Bull having fiursucd his studies at Oxford with a steady view towards 
the ministerial profession. Previous to his being sent to the university, 
he had laid the foundations of his classical learning at the free school of 
Tiverton, the master of wdiich, Samuel Butler, was an excellent classi- 
cal scl^lar, and a successful teacher of youth. It was Butler's usu..d 
iiu'thod, when be gave his bo^s themes for veises, to press them o 
exert themselves and do their best, because he judged how far each 
boy’s capacity would carry him; but he always told George Bull thnt 
«4ie expected from him veri^es like those of Ovid, “ because," saitl he, 
“ 1 know you Van do it;” intimating that his scholar had a capacity and 
genius that enabled him to excel in such exercises. 

While at Oxford, Bull attracted the notice of his tutors and superiors 
by his skill in dialectics, and bis readiness and success as a disputant. 
He continued at Oxford till IG49, when he retired with the other mem- 
iiers of the university who declined to take the new oath imposed by 
the parliament. Bull, accompanied by his tutor, Mr Ackland, with- 
drew to North Cadbury in Somersr4, where he devoted his retiremeiit. 
to the further prosecution of those studies which he had begun at the 
university. About the age of twenty, he began to study the fathers of 
the English church, such as Hooker, Hammond, Taylor, and others, 
and shortly afterwards was ordained deacon and priest on the same day 
by Dr Skinner, the ejected bishop of Oxiord. Bull was at this time 
ihort of the age required by the canons of his church in candidates for 
the priesthood ; but the bishop thought that the pressure and difficulty 
of the times, and the need that the church was in of ministers w ith 
qualifications for the sacred office, of a stamp similar to those of Bull's^ 
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authorised him to depart from the strict letter of the canon in his or- 
dination. 

His first benefice was that of St George*s near Bristol, where he soon 
acquired great popularity by his assiduous attention to his parochial 
duties. As a preacher, too, he was highly popular. An incident which 
occurred soon after his coming to this living, contributed very much to 
the establishing of his reputation as a preacher. One Sunday when he 
had begun his sermon, as he was turning over his Bible to explain some 
texts of .Scripture which be had quoted, it happened that his notes, 
contained in several small pieces of paper, fiew out of his Bible into 
the middle of the church, upon which many of the congregation fell 
into laughter, concluding that the young preacher would be nonplussed 
for want of his materials ; but some of the more sober and bethr-natured 
sort gathered up the scattered notes, and carried tiiem to him in the 
puipit. Bull took them, and perceiving that most of the audience — 
1 onMsting chiefly of sea-faring persons — were rather inclined to triumph 
ovci mm under that surprise, he clapped them into his book again and 
hhut It, and then, without referring any more to them, went on with 
the subject he had begun. It happened once, while ho was preaching, 
that a quakcr came into the < hurch, and in the middle of the bcrinon, 
cned out, “ Geo»*gef come down, thou ait a false prophet and an hire- 
ling!” whereupon the parishiom is, who loved their minister exceed- 
ingly, fell upon the poor quakcr with such fury, that Mr Bull v\as 
obliged to come down out of the pulpit to quiet them, and to bav e him 
from the effects of their resentment. Alter they were somewhat paef- 
fied, Mr Bull began to expostulate with the quaker concerning his 
misbehaviour ; but the people perceiving the silly enthusiast to be per- 
fectly confounded, and not able to speak a word of sc nsc in his own 
defence, fc 11 upon him a second time with such violenci , that had not 
Bull, by great entreaties, prevailed upon them to sjwre him, and to be 
satisfied with turning him out of the church, he would hardiy have 
escaped with his life : Bull then went up again into the pulpit, and fin- 
islied his sermon. These incidents, which we give nearly in the words 
ol his biographer, Nelson, are sufficiently ciiaracteristic of the 'emper 
and spirit of the times in which Bull commenced his pulpit-iniuistra^ 
tions. In 1668 he was presented to the rectory of Suddington-St- 
Mary, near Cirencester in Gloucestershire. 

The Restoration opened the way for Bull’s preft rment in the church. 
In 1662, the lord-high-chaneello.. Clarendon, presented him to the 
viearage of Suddiiigton- St- Peter’s, at the special request of the dio- 
cesan, Bishop Nicholson. It was during the twenty-seven years that 
Bull held this vicarage and the adjoining rectory, that he wrote most 
of those works which have given him a high place among English epis- 
copalian divines. His study, says Nelson, was at this period the scene 
of his most exquisite pleasure, and he would often declare that he 
tasted the most refined satisfaction in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
that, when his thoughts were lively and lucky in his compositions, he 
found no reason to envy the enjoyment of the most voluptuous epicure. 
His course of study, indeed, proved prejudicial to his health, because, 
for many years together, he dedicated the greatest part of the night to 
that purpose, and contented himself with little sleep. 

In 1669 he published his * Harmonia Apostolica/ in which he chiefly 
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laboured to reconcile the apostles Paul and James on the doctrine of 
justification, by this theory, that good works which proceed from faith, 
and are conjoined with faith, are a necessary condition required from 
us by God, in order to our justification. We need scarcely say that 
this proposition met with many opponents. It was particularly opposed 
by Morley, bishop of Winchester ; by Dr Barlow, Margaret professor 
of divinity at Oxford; by Charles Gataker; by Joseph Trueman, whom 
Nelson aptly describes as a person of a deep and searching genius ; ' 
by Dr Tully, principal of St Edmund’s hall ; John Tombes, Louis Du 
Moulin, and by De Marets, a French writer. Bull replied to some of 
these opponents in his * Examcn Censurae,’ and his ‘ Apologia pro 
Harmonia.’ 

In 1680 he finished his next celebrated work, entitled * Defensio 
Fidei Nicenas ex Scriptis quae extant .Catholicorum Doctorum, qui 
intra tria prima Ecclesiae Chrislianae saecula floruerunt,’ i. e. A De- 
fence of the Nicene Faith, from the writings, which are extant, of the 
Catholic Doctors who fiourished within the three first centuiies of the 
Christian Church.” After Bull bad finished this work, he offered the 
copy to three or four booksellers successively, who all refused it, being 
unwilling to venture the expenses of the impression; so that he bi ought 
it home, and entirely laid aside all thoughts of f)rinting it, being in 
low circumstances himself, and having a large family to support, 'i hus 
this learned book might have been buried for ever, had not a worthy 
friend of the author's, some few years after, advised him to put his 
neglected copy into the hands of Dr Jane, then regius professor of di- 
vinity in the university of Oxford. Accordingly Mr Bull committed 
his papers to the professor, who, highly a})proving them, recommend- 
ed this work to the pious and learned Bishop Fell. That pn late wanted 
no solicitation to undertake the whole expense of printing it, which was 
accordingly done at the theatre in Oxford in the year 1685. This book 
iswrit^ii against the Arians and Socinians on the one hand, and the 
Tritheists and Sabellians on the other. The author of Bishop Bull's 
life has gi\en us a history of the controversy, which occasioned the 
writing this book, together with a plan of the work, and an account 
«4>f tly Uses made of it by some later writers, particularly Dr Samuel 
Claike in his ‘ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,' and Dr Edwards of 
Cambridge in his ‘ Aiiimad versions* on Dr Clarke's book. The De- 
fence is an able, acute, and learned work. But the critique of Father 
Simon in his * Nouvelle Bibliotheque choisie,’ upon this piece oi^Eng- 
lish divinity, is well-founded : — “ Perhaps,” says that learned writer, 
** it wouhl have been better if the author had proved the mystery of 
the Trinity against the Socinians, by clear and formal passages of the 
New Testament, rather than have opposed against them a tradition, 
which does not appear altogether constant.” And again, “ if the learn- 
ed Bishop Bull had ]i>een well skilled in the critique of the Greek copies 
of the New Testament, and of the ancient Latin copies, he would not 
have affiniftcd so positively, that Tertullian and Cyprian have quoted 
the 7th verse of the fifth chapter of the 'first epistle of St John, nor 
would he have alleged that passage against those wdio believe that it is 
not genuine.” 

In 1686 Bull was presented by Archbishop Sancroft to the aich- 
doaconry' of Landaff; soon after, the iiiiivoifi.ify of Oxford confcTred on 
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him the degree of D. D.» “ as an acknowledgment of the singular hon- 
our *done that university, and of the lasting service done to the whole 
church, by his excellent ‘ Defence of the Nicene creed.' ” All Dr 
Bull’s Latin works were collected and edited by Dr John Ernest Grabe, 
in 1703. 

In 1 705 Bull was elevated to the see of St David's ; but he enjoyed 
the honour of the prelacy only two years. He died on the 27th of 
September, 1709. The following sketch of this prelate’s character is 
given by the writer of his life, in the * Biographia Britannica “ He 
was tall of stature, and in his younger years thin and pale, but fuller 
and more sanguine in the middle and latter part of his age ; his sight 
quick and strong, and his constitution firm and vigorous, till indefati- 
gable reading and nocturnal studies^ to which he was very much ad- 
dicted, had first impaired, and at length quite extinguished the one, 
and subjected the other to many infirmities ; for his sight failed him 
entirely, and his strength to a great degree, some years before he died. 
But \vbatever other bodily indispositions he contracted, by intense 
thinking, and a sedentary life, his head was always free» ai>d remained 
unaffected to the last. As to the temperature and complexion of ins 
body, that of melancholy seemed to prevail, but never so fin as to ln<o 
dispose Ins mind for^tudy and conversation. The vivacity of his nat- 
ural temper exposed him to sharp and sudden fits of anger, which were 
but of short continuance, and sufficiently atoned for by the goodness 
and tenderness of his nature towards all his domestics. He had a 
ill illness and constancy of mind, which made him not easily moved 
when he had once fixed his purports and resolutions. He had early 
a true sense of religion ; and though he made a short excursion into 
the paths of vanity, yet he was eiitindy recovend considerable time 
before he entered into holy orders. His great learning was tempered 
with that modest and humble opinion of it, that it thereby shone with 
greater lustre. His actions were no less instructive than his CQ|iver8a- 
tion ; for his exact knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and of the writ- 
ings of the primitive fathers of the church, had so effectual an in.lu- 
once upon his practice, that it was indeed a fair, entire, and beautiful 
image of the prudence and probity, simplicity and benignity, hu ui 
and charity, purity and piety, of the primitive Christiaiw. During his 
sickness, his admirable patience under exquisite pains, and his con- 
tinual players, made it evident that his mind was much fuller of God 
thauAf Ills illness; and he entertained those that attended him with 
such beautiful and live ly descriptions of religion and another world, as 
if he had a much clearer view than ordinary of what he believed." 
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BORN Ml. D. 1644. — DIED K. D. 1713. 

John Sharpe was born at Bradford, on the I6th of February, 
1644. His father was inclined to puritanism, and a staunch supporter 
of the parliament party ; his mother was an equally zealous royalist. 
In 1660 young Sharpe was sent to Cambridge, where he pursued know- 
ledge of every description with avidity and proportionate success. 
The Newtonian philosophy, especially, engaged his attention ; but he 
continued to indulge himself, at the same time, with the lighter branch- 
es of literature and science. Buriu t says, “ he was a great reader 
of Shakspeare and adds, Dr Mangey, who had married his daugh- 
ter, told me, that he used to recommend to young divines, the reading 
of the Scriptures and Shakspeare.”' In 1667, he took the degree of 
master of arts ; soon afterwards he was ordained deacon and priest on 
the same day, and became chaplain and tutor in the family of Sir 
Heneage Finch, then solicitor-general. Througll Finchs interest he 
was appointed to the archdeaconry of Berks, and, In 1675, to the rec- 
tor}^ of St Giles in the fields. In 1681, he was presented with the 
deanery of Norwich. About thk period he published some works 
upon the subject of schism. 

In 1685, on the death of Charles IL, he drew up an address for the 
grand jury of London, upon James s acce«:sion, in which he indulged in 
the strain of affected and servile loyalty of the day. Next year, hap- 
pening to treat upon some points of the Romish controversy in a man- 
ner which gave offence to the king, he was threatened with suspension, 
and only escaped by petitioning his majesty in a very abject style of 
submisjiloii and flattery. Soon after the accession of the prince of 
Orapge, Sharpe was appointed to the deanery of Canterbury, on the 
ren^p^l of Dr Tillotson to that of St Paufs, and within a short period 
tlm^^aier he was selected by the king to supply one of the sees vacat- 
ba uy«iflie deprivations of the bishops. The latter preferment, however, 
met with a peremptory refusal ; but Tillotson interposed his influence 
on behalf of his refractory friend so effectually, that a still more unex- 
pected dignity was soon after conferred upon him ; for, on the death of 
Archbishop Lampleugh, Shaipc was, in May, 1691, appointed to the 
see of York, which he held for twenty-two years. 

At his entrance upon this charge, he laid down to himself certain 
rules. One was for the encouragement of the clergy, namely, to bt*- 
stow the prebends in his gift upon such only as were either beneficed 
in his diocese, or retained in his family Another more properly re- 
spected the laity, namely, never to meddle, or anywise concern him- 
self, in the election of members of parliament. It would scarcely be 
fair to the memory of the archbishop, to say that he was a thorough- 
going tory in his political principles ; for, although he generally voted 
with the high-church party, and was recognised by them as one of their 
leaders, yet, in a ftw instances, be did exert his interest in opposition 
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1o the tones, and seemed to follow the leadings of his own judgment. 
Churchmen acknowledge themselves under great obligations to this 
prelate, for his influence* with Queen Anne, in procuring and arranging 
the ‘ Bounty act.' The idea had indeed originated with Dr Burnet, 
in the late reign, * but it was Dr Sharpe who. got it carried into effect. 
His influence at court was likewise successfully exerted on behalf of 
the espiscopal clergy of Scotland, whose political partialities had expose 
ed them to much severity of treatment at the hands of government. 
The Vaudois protestants" also shared his sympathies, and obtained, 
through his intercession, the renewal of a pension, granted by King 
William and Queen Mary, which had been suspended for some years. 

In private life the archbishop was courteous, hospitable, and con- 
descending. His charity was extinsive, and of his personal piety 
there seems no reason to doubt. He died on the 2d of Februaiy, 
1713. His life and some of his papers have been recently given to 
the public, by the Rev. T. Newcome, rector of Shenly, in two \olumes, 
octavo. 


o 

BORN A.D. 1643. — nirn ad 1715 

This celebrated prelate, the son of a Scotch civilian, was born in 
Edinburgh on the 18th of September, 1643. Hib father, the youngi^ 
brother of an ancient Aberdeen family, was a respeclablc lawyer and 
moderate episcopalian, and became a lord of session afl( i the restora- 
tion, by the title of Lord Crimond. His mother was the sister of Sir 
Archibald Johnston, commonly called Lord Wariston. Gilbert was 
the youngest son of the family. After having been instructed by his 
father in the Latin tongue, he was sent at the age of ten to theoiniver- 
bity of Aberdeen, where he obtained the degree of M. A. before Vie was 
fourteen years of age. He studied civil and feudal law for a)|oi!>t a 
year, and then, to the great satisfaction of his father, abandoned it'^cn- 
tirely for theological pursuits. He received ordination in his eighi^x^As' 
year ; and Sir Alexander Burnet, his cousin-german, offc'rcd him a good 
living, but he thought proper to decline it, modestly deeming himself 
too young for the charge. On the death of his father, in 1661, his 
friends advised him to resume his legal pursuits, with a view of practis- 
ing at the Scotch bar ; but he refused to abandon the study uf divinity. 
In 1663 he visited Oxford and Cambridge, where he became acquaint- 
ed with More, Fell, Pocock, Wallis, Tillotson, and most of the learned 
men of the day. 

On hib return to Scotland, Sir Robert Fletcher offered him tlie liv- 
ing of Saltoun in East Lothian ; but Burnet, wishing to visit Holland, 
begged to decline it. Sir Robert, however, determined to keep the 
living vacant until Burnet's return from Holland, whither the latter pro- 
ceeded in 1664. While residing at Amsterdam, he studied Hebrew 
under a learned Jewish rabbi, and made a very extensive acquaintance 
among the leading theologians in that country. He subsequently re* 
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movied to Paris, and thance to London, where be was made a fellow of 
the royal society. Returning to Scotland, he found the living of Sal- 
toun still vacant, but could not be prevailed upon to ti^he it, until, by 
preaching to the parishioners for some months, he had ascertained that 
his ministry was acceptable. In 1605 he was ordained priest, and, for 
five years, he performed the duties of his sacred office at Saltoun in 
a most exemplary manner. One of his parishioners having fallen into 
difficulties, Burnet asked him how much would be sufficient to set him 
up again in business ; the man named a certain sum, which Burnet im* 
mediately ordered bis servant to fetch. Sir,” said the servant, it is 
all we have in the house.” Well, well,” replied Burnet, “pay it to 
this poor man ; you do not know the pleasure there is in making a man 
^^lad.” 

About this ^e he drew up a memorial of the abuses practised by 
the Scotch bishops, to each of whom he seift a copy of it, signed u itli 
his own hand. This bold proceeding, in so young a man, exposed him 
to the deep resentment of Archbishop Sharpe. In 1668, ho was ap- 
pointed professor of divinity at Glasgow, where he continued four years 
and a half, hated by the presbyterians, lest his moderation should lead 
to the establishment of episcopacy, and by the episcopalians, because 
he was for exempting the dissenters from their persecutions. Soon after 
his elecHon to the professorship, he published ^ A Modest and Free 
Conference between a Conformist and a Nonconfoimist,* which procun^d 
him an increase of esteem among the friends of moderation. He next 
accupied himself in compiling his < Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton,’ 
relative to which he visited London, and while there he was offered, 
but refused, a Scotch bishopric. On his return to Glasgow, ho nmrried 
Lady M.\rgaiet Kennedy, daughter of the earl of Cassihs, “ Reputed,” 
says Sir George Mackenzie, “ a wit, and the great patron of the pres- 
byterians, in which persuasion she was very bigotted.” This lady was 
much ^mired by the duke of Lauderdale, and suspected — though Mac- 
keuziq rthinks unjustly — of too great intimacy with that nobleman. A 
ool^ on of her letters to the duke was published in 1826. 

372 he published * A Vindication of the Authority, Constitution, 
.ws, of the Church and State of Scotland,’ a work somuw hat at 
varialce with his previous opinions. It met with great approbation at 
court, and procured for him the offer of the next vacant Scotch arch- 
bishopric, which, however, he would not accept. In 1673 appeared Ins 
* Mastery of Iniquity Unveiled.’ While in London, he was made chap- 
lain to the king. I'here is a sennon of Burnet’s extant, entitled * The 
Royal Martyr lamented,’ which he preached at the Savoy on the 30th 
of Januaiy, 1674, in which he enacts the part of a royal chaplain to- 
lerably well : speaking of the “ endless virtues’* of the “ murdered 
prince,” and ofiering divers passages drawn out of papers under his 
own royal pen, that will give some characters of his great soul.” But 
his court fovour was of brief duration ; his name being struck out of the 
list of royal chaplains, soon after his return to Scotland, for opposing 
the measures of the unprincipled Lauderdale. He shortly afterwards 
found it necessary, as it is stated, for his personal security, to resign the 
professorship of divinity at Glasgow and remove to London. 

He now printed his * Truth of Religion Examined;’ and, having re- 
used the living of St Giles’s, Cripplegatc, which had previously been 
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intended for hie friend, Dr Fowler, ho was appointed, in 1675, preacher 
at the Rolle, and soon afterwards lecturer at St Clement's. In 1676,' 
he published his * Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton,' and ' An account 
of a Conference,’ between himself, Coleman, and Dr Stillingfleet. The 
rapid progress of popery at this time Induced him to undertake a * His- 
toiy of the Reformation,’ the first volume of which, after having re- 
mained a year in manuscript, to receive the corrections of his friends, 
was produced in 1679. It not only met with great approbation from 
the public, but procured for the author the thanks of both houses of 
parliament. In 1681. appeared a second volume of the work; and 
during the same year he printed ‘ An account of the Life and Death of 
the Earl of Rochester.* He had been sent for, it appears, by an un- 
happy woman who bad been engaged in an amour with that profligate 
nobleman. The humanity w'lth which the worthy clc^j^yman treated 
the unfortunate female exefted the esteem and gratitude of the carl, who 
solicited an interview with him, and afterwards spent one evening of the 
week, during a whole winter, in discussing the evidences of Christianity 
V ith the divine. The result of those conferences was the conversion 
of Rochester. In 1662, when the administration was changed in favour 
of the duke of York, Burnet, in order to avoid as much as possible being 
drawn into public life, built a laboratoiy, and for above a jear sedu- 
loiisl}' pursued the experimental study of chemistry. 

He soon afterwards published his ‘ Life of Sir Matthew Hale,’ ‘ The 
History of the Regale,’ ^ The Mctliod of Conversion by the Clergy of 
France Examined,’ and ‘ An Abridgment of the History of the Reform 
mation.’ It w'as about this time, that, having attondi^l Mrs Roberts, 
one of Charles the Second’s mistresses, in her dying inoment*^, he ad- 
dressed a letter to that monarch in which he boldly censured his licen- 
tiousness. “ I told the king,” he says, “ I hoped the reflection on w hat 
had befallen his father on the 30th of Januaiy, might move him to con- 
sider those tilings more carefully. The king read it twice o^r, and 
then threw it in the fire.” In 1683, appeared his ‘ Translation f of Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia.* He had now become so intimately conts ^ted 
with the party ojiposed to government, that, after haMiig attcndci a jrd 
Russell to the scaflbld, he deemed it piudeiit to go to Paris ; ann- 
there, he was deprived of his lectuieship by the khig*> mandate^ and 
forbidden to preach again at the Rolls. In 1685 he published an ad- 
mirable life of Bishop Bedell ; and about the same period returned to 
England ; but, on the accessic^ of James 11., he again lied to Paris, in 
order to avoid being inculpated with the conspiralois iu favour of Mon- 
mouth. From Pans he proceeded to Rome, where Pope Innocent XL 
offered to give him a jirivate audience in bed, to avoid the ceremony of 
kissing his holiness’s slipper; Bui net, however, declined the proposal. 
He was tieatcd with great consideration by tiic Cg.rdiiials Howard and 
D'Estr^es, but became involved in some n ligious disputes, on account 
of which Prince Borghese recommended him to quit Rome. He then 
made a tour through Italy, Switzerland. Germany, and France, of 
which he afterwards published an account, in a series of letters addres- 
sed to Mr Bayle. 

At the conclusion of his tour he repaired to the Hague, on the invi- 
tation of the prince and princess of Orange, in whose councils, with 
respect to England, he look so prominent a sliarc, that Janies IL or- 
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dered a prosecution for high treason to be oommenced against him, 
and demanded his person from the states-general» but without effect, as 
he had previously acquired the rights of naturalization, by forming a 
union — his first wife being dead — ^with a Dutch lady of large fortune 
named Scott. He took a particularly active part in the revolution of 
1668, and accompanied the new monarch to England as chaplain. The 
king, soon afterwards, offered him the bishopric of Salisbury, which, 
however, he begged his majesty to bestow on his old friend, Dr Lloyd. 

I have another person in view,’* replied the king, who, on the next 
day, nominated Burnet himself to the see, and subsequently conferred 
on him the chancellorship of the order of the garter. . 

On taking bis seat in the house of lords, ho declared himself an ad- 
vocate for moderate measures towards nonjuring divines, and for the 
toleration of protestant dissenters. He acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee to whom the bill for settling the succebsion was referred, and dis- 
played so much zeal in favour of the house of Hanover, that the prin- 
cess Sophia corrcbpouded with him until within a very short period of 
her death. An ‘ Account of the Constitution of England,’ intended for 
the private use of the electro'ss, has been ascribed to Burnet, but with- 
out sufficient evidence. In 1692, he published a pastoral letter to the 
clergy of his diocese, which, on account of its containing a statement 
that the title of William and Mary to the crown might be grounded on 
the right of conquest, was, three years after waids, during the ascend- 
ancy of Burnet’s political enemies, oi dered to be burned by the common 
hangman. 

He published ‘Four Discourse# to the Clergy,’ in 1694*; ‘ An Essay 
on the Character of Queen Mary,’ in 1695 ; and ‘ A Vindication of 
Archbishop Tillotsou,* in 1696. In 1698, he became tutor to the 
young duke of (Tloiicester ; and, during the same year — ^liaving lost his 
bieoiid wife — married Mrs Berkeley, the authoress of a pious work en- 
titled,/ A Mithod of Devotion.’ In 1699, he produced his ‘Exposi- 
tion jyf'tlie Thirty-nine Articles;’ in 1710, his ‘ Church Catechism Ex- 
pl^ W;’ and, in 1715, the third and supplementary volume of his 
‘ It Vy lleformation.’ He died of a pleuritic fever on the 17th 

^ jreh, in the last- mentioned year, leaving three sons, one of whom 
publn»hed theHiist volume of the deceased prelate’s celebrated ‘ History 
of his Own -Tune,’ with an account of Ins life, in 1723-4.* This work 
has “ long maintained its place among the most important works which 
relate to the affairs of this country. It includes a survey of the events 
which preceded the author’s entrance upon public life, commencing wdth 
the accession of the Stuarts to the crown of England ; and is carried 
down to the year preceding the death of Queen Aunc. Copious both 
in narration and remark, it is one of the original sources from which 
subsequent writers of history must derive their knowledge of tlie facts 
which they record, and of the persons whose characters they delineate. 
The credit, therefore, to which it is entitled, is a point which eveiy 
reader who values correct information must be anxious to have dctcr- 

* The editor uf tlie fint edition of this vatuablo woik suppressed several passaffeb In 
tlie original mnnusciipt, probabh moie from respect to the feelings of others, tlian, as has 
been insmuaied, tiunt any eonvirtioii of dibhoiiest oi uiitiui repiosentations on the part 
oJ the authoi. Tlie sup(M*e88ed passages were lestoied in tlie iiicnt Oxford edition, in 
C % »K 8vo. 
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mined. Whai then is the authority which the work my justly ohsl* 
lenge? Is Burnet to be trusted as an historian on ^hose Veracity we 
may d^|pud ? No writer has been opposed with more pertinacity of 
xeal» have any memoirs been more frequently charged with being 
unfair and erroneous than his. His work has been criticised with un* 
sparing severity, and the wish to detect in his accounts such misrepre<* 
saotations as might support the charge of wilful deviation from truth, 
has not always been successfully attempted to be concealed. They 
who remember the raannor in which the ‘ Observations’ Mr Rose 
were examined and exposed by Serjeant Heywood, in his ‘ Vindication 
of Fox’s Historical Work,’ cannot have forgotten how effectually the 
authority of Burnet was supported against a host of presumptive ar- 
guments, the materials for which had been hunt^ out with the utmost 
industry of research, and put together with so much art as apparently 
to force the conclusion which the writer u i«*hed to e^tabHsh. Other 
instances have oocurrorl, in Mhieh the truth of Burnet’s narration 
has been confirmed by the production of evidenee which was inac- 
cessible to his earliest examiners; and facts which rested on his sole 
authority, have been established by other ai.d independent tci>tiiiiony. 
Wo see, then, no na&on for withholding from Burnet the credit due 
to a writer of memoifs and annals, whose design was more evtensivc 
than to describe only the transactions in w hicli he was pc rsonally con- 
cerned. In some cases, his cirors have been successfully detected; 
but a supposed refutation of his opinions has often, with little pro* 
j)riety, been held out as a demonstration of his forgetfulness of truth* 
ilc appears to have been inquisitive, and not always discreet in bis in- 
quiries, nor always ^judicious in the selection of the information which 
his inquiries procured him. But his i>enetration, if not so profound as 
alw^ays to conduct him to the knowledge which would have enabled him 
to reach the excellence of a philosophical histonaii, was not so Miper- 
ficial as some of his adversaries have represented. To what extent 
had charged his memory with the infoiination which he had ob^iinecl, 
and what w'cre the precautions which he U.9C1I to sc'cure the hdejb ^ ol 
his recollections, we are unable to ascertain ; but, with the greatta ^at- 
tention to such varied and extensive niutcnals as weu requisitcM- ^ ^ 
composition of his history, and which had been accunmlatuig for Kiany 
years, the avoidance of error was not in every instanjo .pnicticable. 
His prejudices might bometimes mislead him, if not in the substantial 
parts of his relation, yet in rcapect to tlie minuter details which his 
accounts comprise. But, whatever might have been the strength and 
influence of his party -bias, there is unquestionable evidence, that he 
was uncontrolled by such a principle in some of the most important of 
his satements. No reader of his work can go through the accounts 
which he has given of the discoveries of Oates and the popish plot, 
without the oonviction of his probity, nor finish his perusal of them 
without admiring the dignified character of his reflections. He could 
both censure his friends, where censure was incurred by them ; and be- 
stow commendation where it was deserved, upon his opponents and 
others, for whom he could not be supposed to entertain affection. In 
times more critical and perilous to public men than any other in our 
national history, and when so many in the service of the sovereigns 
w bom the Revolution had placed upon the throne, were in correspond- 
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*eiice with dethroned mooarebt Bumet never compromMed his alle- 
giance.' I!e was evidently Biacere in his attachment to the new order 
of things, and hia conviotlon of the truth and value of the great pjrinci* 
pies of public liberty was, we believe, not only honest, but earned him 
ibrward, with more activity, perhaps, than quite accorded with his 
clerical character and station, in the political agitations of the time/* ‘ 
He is described by Macky, his contemporary, as a large, strong- 
made, bold-looking man, and one of the greatest orators of his age/ 
To his powers as a preacher, Speaker Onslow bears testimony. Bur- 
net had proved a sermon against popery at the end of Charles's reign ; 

• Sir John ^kyl,'* says the speaker, told me that he was present at 
the sermon, (I think it was this,) and that when the author had preach- 
ed out the hour-glass, he took it up and held if aloft in his hand, and 
then turned it up for another hour, upon which the audience^-* very 

* large ouo for tlic place — set up almost a shout for joy. 1 once heard 
him preach," Onslow continues, at the Temple-church, on the subject 
of popery. It was on the fast day for the negotiations of peace at 
Utrecht. He set forth all the horrors of that religion with such force 
of speech and action, (for he had much of that in his preaching and ac- 
tion at all times,) that 1 have never seem an audience anywhere so much 
affected as wc all were who were present at this ourse. He preached 
then, as he generally did, without notes. He was in his exterior, too, 
the finest figure 1 ever saw in a pulpit." 

Some tory scribe, soon after his decease, proposed the following in- 
i^ription for his monument:— • 


“ Here Sarum lies, of late so wise, ' 
And learned as Tom Aquinas ; 

Lawn sleeves be wore, but was do more 
A Christian than Socinus. 


** Oaibs, pro and con, he swallowed down*, 
Lui*J gold like any U}man ; 

V rote iTvacb’d, and praj’d; and yet bclraj’d 
Ciu < hwl^ wo’-d for Alaininon. 

** or i Kty >ice be had a spice, 

Al j'>h a rev’rend prelate ; 

- And v’ 1 and died, if not belied, 

• A true dlssonting zealot. 

If such a soul to Heav'n should stroll. 

And \cape old Satan’s clutcbes ; 

Wo then presume there may bo room, 

For Marlborough and bis duchess 1 ” 


111 the * Jacobite Relies’ there are several other songs directed against 
Burnet, and all as destitute of either poetry, truth, or wh, as the above. 
That he was betrayed, by the ardour of his temperament, into frequent 
improprieties, it would be rash to deny ; neither does it appear that he 
was always so indisposed towards arbitrary principles of government 
as he became after he had accepted of place firem a revolutionaiy 
sovereign ; but his motives appear to have been always conscientious, 
* and the general tenour of his conduct was certainly more worthy of 


> EcMie Review, vol. Kiii pp. dS6— 46S. 
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applause than deserving of censure. With him in part originated 
the measure for augmenting poor livings out of tJie first fruits pay- 
able to the crown ; during the progress of w^hich, he either institu- 
ted to stalls, or bestOM'ed small anuuiticis upon those ministers in 
his diocese, whose incomes were too slender for their comfortable 
maintenance. He also allowed pensions to several clergymen’s wi- 
dows, who had been left destitute ; contributed largely to the repair- 
ing and building of churches and parsonage- houses ; and supported 
four students at the university, and fifty boys at a school at Salis- 
bury. Equally opposc'd to political, as to religious persecution, he in- 
terfered effectually, although in opposition to the w ishes of the v hig * 
lords, in behalf of the earl of Clarendon, when that nobleman, in 1(»9(>, 
became involved in some of the {dots of the day. He also interested 
himself in favour of Sir John Ivnwick ; and procured Unet ii Anne's 
pardon for Dr Beach, a nonjuring divine, who had pn aelied a trea- 
sonable sermon. During the reign of William and IMary, although he 
never lost the royal favour, he frequently disgusted their majesties by 
the bold candour with which he delivered his sentiments. To him, 
pluralists, whom he designated as sacrilegious robbers of th(‘ revenues 
of the church, W'cre so odious, that his chaplains w re invariabl^v dis- 
missed on their obtaining promotion. A clergyman in Jiis diocese; 
once asked him, if, on the’ authority of St BeTiiard, he might not hold 
two livings. How' will yem be able to serve them both ?” iiiejuire’d 
Burnet. “I intend to otheiate by de’puty in ones” wat- (In; nply. 
“Will your deputy,” said the bishop, “ be elamn(*d for you tex) ? Jh‘* 
lieve me, you may st;rve your cure by proxy, but you must be; damnexl 
in person !” “ 1 knew Burnet,” says Dr King. “ Me was u furious 

party-man, and easily imposed on by any lying sjiiril of. his own fac- 
tion ; but he was a botteu* ])arson than any man who is now seate’d on 
the bishops bench. Although he left a large family when he dieid, 
(three sons and two dauglit(;rs, if 1 rightly reiiumiber,) yet he le ft them 
nothing more than tlieir mother’s fortune*. He? always de elareel ^at he 
should think himself guilty of the greatest erimo, if he w t re; U)? ^ 
fortunes for his ehildrem out of the* reve’iiues of liis bishojuie^ .;So 
mueli for the “spice of every vice” wdth which the bishop was t;\ ' \ 

and pai-tieularly liis alleged greedineis?, of gold. ^ ^ 

In conversation, lie is de‘>cribed as having be'cn oRv^^r.iU.'U'^^vntional- 
ly disagreeable', through a singular want of consideration. One day, 
during Marlborough's disgrace and voluntary exile, Burne t, while; 
elining wdth tlic duchess, wJio was a reputed termagant, eompare el the; 
duke to Belisarius. “ How do you account,” inquired her grace, “ for 
so great a man as tliat celebrated Koiunn, having been so miserable; and 
deseTted “ OJi I madam,” replied the bishop, “ he had, as you knows 
such a brimstone of a wife f’ 

Alllioiigli hasty and careless in his composition, he has, deservedly, 
by his vigour, tJie variet}^ of Jiis know ledge, aiiel the liberality of his 
sentimtnts, acquircAi considerable reputation as an author. Horace 
Walpole, after stating that his very credulity is a proof of his honesty, 
deedares his style and manner to be very interesting. “ It seems,” he 
adds, “as if he had just come from the kings closet, or from the apart- 
ment of the man wdiom he describes, and was telling his reader, in 
]»liun terms, wluit he had seen and heard.” Lord Dartmouth fliought 
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Uuniet a man of the most extensive knowledge he had ever met with. 

He had read and seen a great deal,” he says, with a prodigious 
memory and a very indifferent judgment. He was extremely partial, 
and readily took every thing for granted that he heard to the prejudice 
of those that he did not like, which made him pass for a man of less 
truth than he really was. I do not think,” continues his lordship, ^Hie 
designedly ])ublislicd any thing ho believed to be false.” This opinion, 
how’ever, was entirely changed on perusing the second portion of- the 
>vork, which was not published till eleven years after the first. “ I 
wrote,” says Dartmouth, “ in the first volume of this work, that I did 
not liclieve the hisliop designedly published any thing he believed to 
be false ; therefore think myself obliged to write in this, that 1 am fully 
satisfi{;<l that he published many things that lie knew to be so.”^ The 
humorous pieeo, entitled, ‘ Memoirs of P. P. the Parish Clerk,' was 
eomposed in ridicule of the * History of his own 'J'imo,’ a work which 
cxcit(!d considerable clamour among the tories, and exposed his memo- 
ry to much animadversion and ridicule from Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, 
and others. The fbul-moutlieil dean calls him a Scotch dog I rogue I 
\ain silly j)upj)y I canting puppy I tn'ac hero ns villain I His ‘Exposi- 
film of the Thirty -nine Articles,* originally undertaken at the request 
of Queen Mary and Archbishop Tillotson, although it incurred the 
censure of the lower house of convocation, was honoiirid with the ap- 
plause of TeniMui, Sharpe, Stillingtl(‘ct, Patrick, Lloyd, Hall, and 
otlu rs, and is still esteemed a standard woik on the subject of which it 
tieats. His ‘Account of the Lile and Death of the Earl of llochcstcr,* 
Dr Johnson says, “ is a book the critic ought to read for its elegance, 
th(‘ philosopher for its arguments, and the saint for its piety.” Yet 
Cunningham — who is seldom chargi‘able with want of candour — founds 
a heavy charge against the bishop on hjs publication of this excellent 
little book, as a betrayal of the secrets of confession.® 


Ceiusoiu 

f PORN A. D, lti3G. DIKD A. D. 171o. 

Tiicitf.'.;?, the Ilev. .John Tenison, w'as born at Cottenham in 

Camliiidgeshire, on the 29th of September, l(>36. His father was 
reetor of Miinilesley in Norfolk, whence ho had been ejected for his 
adhereiu;<) to Charles 1. At the Kestoratiori he became rector of Bra- 
con- Ash, or, according to Masters, of Toperoft in Norfolk. Young 
Tenison acquired the rudiments of education at the grammar-school of 

* The Oxford editors of Burnet’s History ofTor a very satisfactory reply to the noble 
ni'iiotator and other detractors from the bishop's well earned fame. “Lord Dart- 
innulh,” say lho>, “ uses stronj;!:, and Swift much ill language, on Burnet’s supposed want 
of VHV.ieily ; and the exeellont Latin verses of Dean Moss on the same subject are now, 
we umlerslandj in print. Yet, the bishop’s ftieiulsneed not be apprehensive of a ver- 
dieA of wilful f«iKs«dnH>d against him in cojiseixuence of liic C(»rructions of his narrative in 
the subsequent annotations. Lord Dartmouth, indeed, a nuiii of lionour. asserts, tliat 
this auiUui* bits published many tiiiiijfs ivhicii he hiunv to be untrue. See his note at the 
beginning of vol. iv. His lordship', it niU'l be allowed, had belter opportunities limn we 
luive for deleririining wiiat Burnet knew; but, ns ho has adduced little or nothing iu 
support of this ehurge, wo may be permitted to think that strong prejudic-o, not wilful 
falsehood, oceusioned the bishop’s erroneous suiUmonts.” 

® Memoir of Burnet, in * Georgian Era,’ vol i. 
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Norwich,— ra seminary at that time in high repute under the able mosi- 
tei'ship of Mr Lovering. From this scliool he proceeded, about t£o 
year 1653, to Cambridge, where he was admitted a scholar of Bene- 
dict college, upon Parker’s foundation. Here he took his degree of 
A. B. in 1656-7; aifd at 6rst applied his attention to medicine; but, on 
the eve of the Restoration, he procured private ordination from Dr 
Duppa. In 1662 he became tutor, and, in 1665, was chosen one of 
the university-preachers, and presented to the cure of St Andrew tlie 
Great, it Cambridge. When the plague broke out in Cambridge, ainl 
all who could fled from the infected city, it is recorded of Tenison that 
he remained behind, with only two scholars and a few servants, during 
the whole of the calamity, conscientiously and regularly performing the 
duties of his cure. In token of their esteem and gratitude, his parish- 
ioners presented him with a valuable piece of plat(‘, when he left them 
in 1667, on being presented to the rectory of Holywell in Hunting- 
donshire. 

About this period he entered into the matrimonial state, with Anne, 
daughter of Dr Love, some time master of Benedict. In 1670 he 
appeared as an author, in a work entitled ^ The Creetl of Mr Hobbes 
examined.* It had been alleged of Tenison that he leaned to some of 
Hobbes’s objectionable opinions ; but the susjHcion was fully refuted in 
this work. In 1674 he became first minister of St Peter’s Munscroft, 
Norwich. In 1678 he published a ‘ Discourse of Idolatry,* and, the 
ye;ar following, some remains of Lord Bacon. In l{i80 he took the 
degree of D. D., and towards the close of that year was presented liy 
Charles II., udio had already nominated him one of his chaplains, with 
the vicarage of St Mariiri’s-in-the-Ficlds, In this living he exerted 
himself indefatigably for the spiritual and moral improvement of iiis 
parishioners, and in watching .and checking the proceedings of the j)0- 
pish party. In 1681 he published ‘ A Sermon of Discretion in giving 
Alms,’ which led liim into a controversy with Pulton the Jesuk ; and, 
in 1684 he publislied ‘ The difiercnco betw('eii the Protestant Sful the 
Socinian Methodists,’ in answer to a book written hy one of liis-As \lt 
Jintagoriists, entitled * The Protestant’s plea for a Socinian.* 

Dr Tenison attended the duke of Monmouth wliile in ])rison k- 
the scaffold ; and we have Burnet’s testimony that he imirclf 

conscientiously in his solemn duty to that unfortun'afe'lililni-'*-.'!), vi t 
with ail mildness and becoming respect. In 1687 he held a conference 
with Pulton, in which the grounds and authorities ol* the protestant 
faith were largely debated. A report of this conference was soon 
afterwards published, and Dr Tenison followed up the debate, with a 
number of controversial tracts written with ability and moderation, i»i 
so mucli so that even James II. acknowledged tlie amiable spirit of the 
Doctor, and made advances to him. 

In the succeeding reign he laboured hard to effect a revision of the 
liturgy,* aiid to conciliate tlie dissenters, to whom he exhibited a very 
tolerant spirit. The queen was so highly satisfied with his conduct, 
that she solicited for him, and obtained the bishopric of Lincoln, to 
w hich he was consecrated in January, 1692. It is said that Jersey, 
tlt^en master of the horse, strenuously opposed Tenison’s elevation to 

• See Memoir of Beveridge. 








